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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY NOVEMBER 2 1967 


THE TIMES 


APPOINTMENTS : Librarians 


AKHRDEEN 

enlMY «.t«l'NC|l. 
idl'MY LIHli \ll V 
A k ii..nivv uliib lui a quo lift. J or 
I'jii'k mul-ikd I IHHAKlAN. Siilury 
tkiilK. thnitiicil I iPrmm, Cl.flJY 10 
iM.i* . naul) iivinn.il iiiv.ni uni. nrpiti- 
P'i.iIc |>lovm mi IriilDvr Lhulic 

I'mihii pnrikuiuiv and ■M-iicuuori 
fuiM.-. (iiiRi l " 11111 ) (.iliraf .nil, 11 l'm»n 
Ic'iai.r. Ahi-riKtn. ■ v. ham iuinpivliil 

ioim« miui hi- iciuin.u nui Inter ciwi 
luh Nunoiivr. i‘n.7 lumaMiiig an- 
quu'ilii-i 

MIS ' I. vruiNQ. Director Ol 
L-liliu.i-n 

-J Un.nn K'Inki'. AlK'ilmn. 


FLINTSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT (.ATA LOUl'IH. Conn 1 1 


l.lbimv lii-ailauiiriL-it, MiiWurjrii. Solar) 

on trak- fur t hluUicd Mniurli-ih JiSZd lu 


ti.J.iJ rrr jnnaoi. 

A rpl M^nioa lomi and finihei iiariieu* 
raia ODUIojalr irum the L >eU oi die 
Cuiiniv i_<«unkli. shire Hail. .Viola 
doling dale lull No-cmhir 

r M. HA) UN Mil'S. Cli'lh ol lUt 
Cuum) t ovnc.l. 


AI.riCINCHAM PURLIC 
LIIIK ARIES 

Cl IILIIil I.N'K LIHli AR I \N 
Al'M.lt .) i ID.V-* u'c intur-d lor Ihr 
POM Hiihifi lioiuijuni' Si., ile ul.UOU 


lu U.J.I3) pci .innnni. ai'ivinfcm upon 
itauliitiaiiun\ ana eipcr-etiM. N.i.C. 
iond.llc.-na upplj ( uni fl.-rjliuti will Jw 

fit on to ihr piuriiMin or liuimlig accom- 

m-ij.ii t-n. 

App-iouiiurtt. umriB apnrcivrarc retain 

■Dq Uc nuKira jiiu Jdiliiswl nl iwO 
totuicoi lu llw l--*n i lorh. luun llnll, 
Allnrohani. B- ll|n November. I--07 


LANCASHIRE 
EDUCAiiOn COMMITTEE 

ASIlTUN-LNOl K-LV Nl- tOLl.Kifc Oh 
hUHIIKvk r.OL r < A I IO(J 
Al'I'OINlMr.NT Ol- lUIUUf 
UIIIHAKI AN 

APPLICATIONS urc Invlud ror Hie 
POlf of 1 U I iilii LinitAkiAN. Ciilldi- 
dn.« iinin.o Do Ln.n.iLil Librarians. pa*- 
svii a Unlvcrmy niinc .mj n;i»i umvn- 
i-nco ol 1 1 iv ulinlniiir.il ion ul n tullvgu 


rrlervri, lu |mh Nm ember 
J s. VVaM.. Town Clerk. 


Miiiiklpul Urtlc.t. Kuihoihnm. 


L-Or.irp "]r..iH.HM >u ivvMirillB une lulurlul 
Hint, In dosluiNv Swlucv ill nwuid.uwd 


CLYDE HANK 

PU1H.K t HVkAiUl-S 
Al'I'l l( A I IHNs nrr innird Imm ijiui- 
llhcd nun vn lUiin-n liu cue loltou inu 

puiia : ( rJIi.r Assl.SI ANT -hcun.ib 

A ■' and ■■ I 1 ■■ f ir Jde " H " pirn ■■ L " 
■LI .255 lu il..*tv'i valUt I'lvciuu avxuid* 
■n| lr> iiiti ivnve A|>rlk-inii mun tv 

iltiiH'itd LiMr.-MHiii n uiii.no mny Ur 
■•jl Ini'll- SI MlulC ASSJS I A.VT fur CIHI- 
ilwT} ui Ktlriviico Murk UI.IHS to 
ti.J.ipi p.iciiih i«i rsponuiicd upi-lleiintn. 
Appia llvlna jho. iiiiuiinciiliuni, ciperl. 
enti mid line llclritc lu Iturm Llnr.u. 
lit. Lcmrui I i-'iui i . liiian-iiiuD Kuad. 
llidrbank. 

liu- triiicr npiiJiu - >ri) mo dr in 
buiiivh uui.nii-. »vin ., i vi'unl Lthiurj 

c mie in ucinjr mil ud t>i praiiar e\. 
paiwcd Kelrionu- i>nu Lciiuidb l«parl- 
menu mi. i i iiiamui-iikiiiv Knine l.ib- 


tilth (no. urn ilium ii-iiiNki i.anv-niiun) 
Hvpail. Lecturer, tarusi- iLI ,sli iv 
CM ■>!>.> 

h tin nor Join Ilj and form of .ipplk'uilcnl 
mat Be out.iinod iiuin I lu- l)l> LMOnul buu- 
tulluQ Uilui-r. Liliiialluii Ulllir, .Mil'll old 
Hume, jo,- 011*1 »uk. Mimchitlei Knud. 
Asui jn-iuiaor-u> n r . u wtium iney khould 
Bi letlitnoj nl | -Ih Nit le nil'cr 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

rOciwei .Smel. W.C.II 
hul ijennclci ivlr T.i u LlOllAKV ASSIS- 
T ANTS. s.ilnrv itule fc'/m 1MI«IM(> bias 
11 under I Si ay »Ju u> LdlU. ttlin piusrecti 


haoki. rhli M-niui pn>i olfen much trope 
to «n iKiplio.mt with liv e [ v intcioii In 
& rBiin»A.i nu IJhmi) itrvltei and In walking 
wiili culieiiduei ooaeoint-d mih educa- 
tion at nil jc-eli. 

.Satait- In jicnrdanca wlih iho Prlhntn 
Scale. Scnlt-r Lcnurcr QiuJe, (2. (MO bj 
WI1.2I b|- UtSl4) Id C2.4BU. luDK-ri to 
> in Mloal lun. 

KnrtliLi doinJIi and farmi of nppllcu- 
Clou obi nl tin hie fiura ibe Prlnclp.il. Shen. 

.MMic Cullopi-, Dm rot Lure. Oramigiov*. 
tVaiccKciiUirv. to whom virpl'cuitoni 
ihanid (H mu d r b» Noxm hcr ldin. I op 7 


ol cii-.-iiioiioa to h-itber iruue tlvng io 
C- rtll. uriiduaiek w ui nui be runiidorid 


lui ihL-<e pun*. 

Applied iiucit, (lilne jfv. iduullon, end 
lihrmr ozporicree. il anl. and name) ol 
HUuol .mj/ui emplnyci to whom reiri - 
«nte mjy be made, ipuukl be icdl io (he 

LiOruiuiD. 


BOROUGH OF EPSOM 
AND £V>ELL 


CH1U3IU NS LtllltAKlAN 
A.l 1 . IV IA.4-. U m 


AITI K A 1 liiNS mil- Invlled (mm 
Ch.Hierrd Ll.'i, -il. iiit i oi tlw AriTiINl- 


Mini hi l r.llliMi-NS UbkARIAN 
ul ii inuri In iivL-nd^nit. trim urjUc A P. 


IV’ ul l ue N i,i M.-lot -'Ulc invuing of 
llu POM Will bo tilted l» Al>. |v;v aw 


The LhilJienn Lihpuijn i> icipnntlblo 
fin ell ui ik cm -il It-T.ir) nuik wlm rhll- 


dun ir-iuuaru.il . mo n»iuii)rii 

Tut Inci Oei « ii > mat no ubluinee Irum 
the Hi tuiiuli lii’irii^n, hiiineit.li Ileus', ' 
L bom ll-JuJ. I y. . Ii. Iiptdni. Suriuy, in 
ttnum jpplieuiiuut ineniuLiii Die ji.-rntw 
id two -eioiixv n.iiti uc uni not Uiec 
tiun sih Nil. li no. i. iDiil. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
. HAVERING 

UBR t \itfLS LtLKAll I SItNT . 
APPtfL Ai I'JNS' era in riled Tin clio 
undermariiiotii-d PUS is: — 

(l> I’rilrs L Lt-AL ASSISTANT UBRA- 
RlAN-fN-t.H Alt 'it. vvuri: with tuunu 
people. A I' 4/V 

uil PiUNLii'AL ASSISTANT. Con- 
inl Lendina Lioititian. AP S. 

HID MUulC LluAAKlAN. AP J/4. 

. «•> Sl-Nlua ASSl.MAISTS (Breiiub 
Librulei}. Ai* Jit. 

tv> StNIOR ASSISTANTS. AP 2/J. 
^Wtl CHIeOtltfi S L1BU ARLANS. AP 

fho » p nr U prone Lundail Weldhtlnf la 
paradk in earn cue. 

Poall i. II. Ill, I*-* Qiprtcrcd Lfbtarlom 
Mlb capvrk-iic-d In the Hppeupilulp Held. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF WALES 

, A III- RVM'M- VTfl 
APPLirA'MI».Ns ure Invited for the 
PUM. IH LIHIfAMJAN. Salary In the 
prole in uTal rumie (£'.S7U to fi.yOOi. 

Appljcutlona ahoiild br iubmlifed bv 
November 3Wh io Iho UorIiIiuV Irorn 
wham further pwrilc uliiri may be otniined 


BOROUGH OF NUNEATON 

- AENlOn LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS are lUvIred far the 
POST or SHNIOM LIBRARIAN (in 
ciurae Ucaeral Lihruti'i In IHe Nuneaian 
Llhraiy. Salniy A P III, Hurting point 
nccoidlng ru uiiallflcuilom and ei per knee 
Tfae'vcntrui l.lbimv Is accommodated 
In a non building, hming phoio-eharilng. 
gi.imnplionc iccoidt an J pfciuio loan col- 
leeiloni. renders' adultery icnire, and 
, ailiar feciiitlca. ' 


(•Mia e. vi— rtpjMxtioia bum Una-ii.' 
i dual Lira bant M -Uia Library Altai la- 
Hon Keii.diraiiud »uminiiiiuii. or Kin-i, 
Pul |. 

Cuhimeoclng lalmlcs will be accordlug 
lo MuailHcuiiuae ana teBcricnet. 

Applloiilun farmi und tiiriher OMIlca- 
lin t-an dc viPWined Iruni Lhtel Libra- 
rian. Landun Baruugli ar Uuiciing, ( t-n- 
|ril Llpiiiy. Koauaid. tc-ex 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


Niioi-uri-ii TTKrnnr Onircn Sirn-i, 


niitin. IViiiwiriihiir 
P C. LCCLES. [oven Clerk. 
Cuimcll Hiiuid. Nunenioa 


m visit inai. aiiiLluuiiArmcAL 

(ill It IK. ssiai lUt.k. ujtid j| llenuT 
lli-mptteitd C.itu.il itti-s x l n r villotr- 
anu Hunting in rAv pi tit Juan nor- 
mail) null 1 1 u uuum A.l'. V. 

. £flU.siy ln:eitul».MtNI]TKAiN- 


Appllcariun larriu ■ciurnuola b\- Idih 
Notmuoer. I9b7, 


. CriU.sl V Utei LuPMtNI (TKAIN- 
INli Ol-FKI-K. anted at I Icuilqnanera, 
I »s--niipl utcrV cut a.iOii anee. A.P. V. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

L1BRAM i iJrl’AKTMENT 


CITY OF YORK 

PUBLIC LIHItAHiCS 
APPLICATIONS In. lied Iron *nflably 
qualified llbiarluns lur the POST o( 
SENIOR ASSISI ANT. Central Leading 
Llhrury. Llbr.u Inns' Beitk. tuh/ecl [O 


bir Undo io LI .22D per tin nuns), com- 
mencing Hilary according io qualifica- 
tions and experience 

Vintner details and oppHcailoh form 
may to abinincd from me undersigned 
and Mould bo rdiurata by 18lh NdteJD- 
bar. 1967. _ _ 


M mini inn qujlllltal.uil : AlUKlalCIhip 
fl( Ibe Liourj .ssmiuui.uiI lleaioial ex- 


Pthrts. lodging and (utrlhug allow me* 
wii.-ir jpiv upruiie 

Pier lull lurs irum Loutny Libia rlan. 
, (ouiiii llall. llcarK.ru ^ ufip.liuiiuni 

Wig'Ll- 1_ 


APPLlLAllONS uc Invited lor tha 
AJ-PUIa I MiNl of DEPUTY - 

DUROlKiH LIBRARIAN. The pon la 
auded in .Senior Uilit c ia Crude 1(1.045 


guded in .Senior Oilie c ia Gr„de 1(1,045 
W Xi.2h5 piita London We>ghilnp7, Com- 
mencing salaty will thi dele-r mined titucd- 
IBg lu qujlincai Olis and experience. 

A llxed i am cut ai.onarcc or tiuo 
pet annum u pm-.ihle. The Council |s 


6. S. TOMLINSON. Ciiy Llbratlan. 
City. Librar y. Mult u rn Sum, York. 


KINGSTON UPON-HULL 

EDUCAIliES LUMMlITEb 
B1H LEO SCHLH.m - HIGH SCHOOL 
JJ.nviMia UvjU 

APPOINTMENT Or LIURARIAN 
At 1 PCI C, AT IClNS ar,- Invited fiord Itllt- 


prenued to cona acr uny upoUcittoa lot 
a conitlbuilun lownrdi tha isiymom of 
tetnovdi axpe-aara- 


HEAD OF INFORMATION 
AND LIBRARY SERVICES 


ably qiuli i-cd [wteuni ior the POST ot 
fnll-iuiie UURARfAN nt tha abore- 
. ainKd eompivtutllt-e school (oi agticudt- 
nuicly t.'uu butt und guis 


■cmovdl expetUra. 

Applied lions, w-ih Mr nnmes pf tup 
referees, aboum • bg sent to icuch Ibe 
Borough LiOrarlun. Merlon Callage-, 
i-huun Pash. Merlon Turk. Lotuou, 
viJf' ' 1,01 ,utcr lbua Monday, me stub 

Piowzibtr. 

»yDNEY AST1N. Town Clerk. 


•cminiliOB. adminKlnilon ol ibe llhmry 
i loomed in ihc Rcieuicti depart menu and 
the o pem lion, or Improvcneiu. ol edit- 
ing systems. Outs Ido ro rider «iib Aillb. 
pilrar librurlcx and .eoniiualca la algo 


mulcts J.'uu bust und only ; 

The vcboui i n hiiiucd Ip lie re ballCringi 

S rnfd In IdOrt fM (cntriil Llbuiy al 
r school ho been budr up iq 's.flou 
loiamrs urn u «t>Ji rue id 2i».uao lultuacd. 


LIVEftrOOL CITY 
. . LIBRARIES 


involtrd. 

AppUcann ah a aid be Cbrailirry gradu- 
ales. sBIc la uanilalv from Ficneh. 


a>D-Hi — ft raioi - tooJmemrtna mlsiy ■ _i. 


utimra ur uuxiian. nrvioui oiperient* 
preferable. Non-con rlbnlory ponifon and 
housing schemes lii opera lion. 

Apply in first Instance to Urolip Stiff 
?,i 1 i cc '-n, Alr,r:ah .' 4 } v "»n Ltd-, l Kdljhis- 
brldga Orce-il, Coaduo, .S.VV.l. (h«f. 700). 


avCuiding in jbilils nnj cspcrlcncis. - . 

AppiieMtions by leiioi. only, altinc age. 
iducution ■lu.ilinc'jiiuni,' pmont’ gprplru- 
tnstit and 1 Mlpu ana previous ssnftWflto, 


■ coucuiion ■iixilincjiiuni,' presorit 


A P - Qr ^ e IV 


sbaald Be made to jho Chief EdiMsifun 
Oihcct. Lruildhjll. Kingston unon .Hall, 
.B9I laicr limit Ihr tun MM ember. 1967. 
Tw njniL'v mid sfloresios of mo icfcieci 
(■Deluding' rirvBi rmplosuri shauld b« 
juppued nnd uprficiinis alioulg Halo 
. .whrihsr thei* Is -any onfevllon io an 
enquiry being rnrdf 1 w IIK ptescnS tm- 
Q< 0 \vi. C jnvataing u I 11 disqualify and 
.afpi-ciMs me i r (tin red io disclose, 
vtbether 1 *> Uieli hn-iwltdgc. vhn nit t«- 
Iiiod to > 10 ) mernbri o, senior officer 61 
lAc Cuunvlt 


** r “ LiBrarJana Wllh ohpcrlcni-e jf lib- 
rary week In Corolla IniuuuiKS. 


Commencing salaries according to qiinll- 
naitani and oaperlunsb, 


-jf." J!Pf™nrlolo cued '(ho Corporalfon 
Mil Rrimburaa nppinvcd rsmuial uimitsct 
m full up to a lunsfimmi or cr?. to- 
gciher with iba 2nd data rnlJ fares of Iho 
pc le-iii ujipalr «d pad his fi-inlly . A h dg. 
Ulg alluuunco of tJ p e r wcuL mr up us 


prl'iw nl * U Wll> n>1( ’ 110 l “ UJ wlu-ra irrrv- 


, Our customary . 

* 

back page Teviews 
of books on . 
Bibliography 


more . 


a ,or, T*' reiimwbte by -Prl. 

4 »r* 171 H Niiveniber jvieT. arc obtain- 
able tram llw C Ilj Llhrorino, i.cnlml Lib- 
Mtlsf, MfUliam Brown jure-u, Llnirrof. 


LIBRARY 

: ^appointments, 
other vacant. . 

; - • .appoint ments 
. and classified V 


AjSS^SA o»s? as ^ 

Council, Coil -uagLitR dliquall Ilea. 1 


appear on 
Page 1044. 


THOMAS ALKBR. Town Clerk. 


COUNTY. BOROUGH OF 
„ • LUTON ' 

public libraries department 


if', P«f>lcSifcDa\ • duslos. . Apotl- 

S* • Pf {■“• Kompieilng coo&ta 


jV:k ji,,-, ■ , Condleioris <>t 8irVc«7nmtaniae temtoai 

. precedingpage ; . ,d lSp 

~VI « «* wa 

: ptPERl Al! CotoGE '= 

Ivon playi'aM- luiraRY ' ■■ ■ • “ > — - 

' - * r can x o a rctaritiT • - *’ -* • 4 < **» ■ gB uuW 


, . _ nculdrr w the port.”, imi 
(ei sM rnpuRsibllltlsi oiiscbed. 
ained Irom ike Dlreciar-Ochi- 
LlOiary .for (tw Blind. 35 


Galleries and 
Exhibitions 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
ROTHERHAM 

i.Viui-iiifid iidu-nkmcni) 

API'Lfi ATfuNk In. Itv-d Irum Churlerfd 
I Ihim Lins l-ir API'OINTMI NTh of L LN- 
TK AL II.NIMNU I H4KAKIAN non 
KFhKRfNCr. linUAlUAN. UmJe j AP. 
if 5 tlliji-tlJ W i ui w ne ut lM ul any 
siiitiihie pulnl. Mrylkul rkumliiuili-n ; live- 
day ulcL; unouiil ireivf 2.1 lb 'h Hnrking 


IIHIT INK MUII-L'M - Admivvmn , 
ppm wei-kd.il) I"-3 -nivl Vind.<is 2. Ml- 
h. ( luiyni rsh-bllliuii luuludr . "Ihr 
Clnvslc Ail PI Jjimii " und ■■ I'.iluU 
In the SV| Ccnuiri 


Iium Chief Llbrurluii. Cciur.il Llbiury. 
Ifuiiurd SiiaI. Rolhcrhum. AppUcuilnns 
tu iri-ch naarralgned. with name) oj (hu 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

LDLCA CION C Oil MIT ILL 
^ Rill. NS I'ClNIi I'K.LLUi: 
PrintliMl. MU) M. U. Wood. 

...AfJ'LlLATlnNa" Mil- ' Invited from 
OI‘;;l»UAlh LHAttllfhl.l) LIK- 
K.XIII ANN fur i he PUS l" ul TUTOU- 
. LIRUAKIAN In lUw CVIIlm <t( tduca- 
ilun fur upptijnimriu rrdm Mui lit, ivug. 
Ixpv-itv-nvk- -n L-iicoing us well ar In nn 
aci-Juniii: Ilhiaiy I) dv.uimhk- tbu Tuior- 

LlWiirl III Is rccronilivk- Au iftc udinlnlvlia- 

llun ol ihu L uilv'jh* l.lbniry— book nock 
28.UW ut |irvii-nl :mj mpldl)’ cvpuodlug— 
foi nuj-v-rvising ihi mirk uf ihc llbury 
ilrilT and fm ifrvcloplug coiuies to help 
ilikh-nii in the live of t hr llbiary and of 


Charity 

Christinas Cards 


CIII-'SllfRF FOUNUAIION 111 IMI S 
fgr Hie Nk-k — l-lic Curdi In full culaiti. 
— iSeuJ fur cululired hruchurc lu 2u Mai- 
tomb .Street, Umdiin. W.l. 


CAMPIlK.L YU.LACIP TRUST, woiklno 
cam ai im I ilcs for menl.illy hniiillcnpi-rii 
f lirlsi ulus C »rdi (turn II fid. m .Id 


cucli. i. eu i lull and curds obiulitui'lr 

fiorn (-hr In mas Curd DuPHiimmi, l>.o. 
Dos 41. Hurian »n Ircm. Sum*. 


El DKItl.Y INVALIDS FUND. A d.-sludv 
{ tom »s io 1 4s. pci dozen Oveipiinl- 
Ins osira l uloui biuehuic hum 34 
Kmg Stierl. L.L.2. Monauii o»77. 


HEART CARDS UUV RrST-ARCTI Info 
Hu.irt Diwr vu. the niuaest killer dlvv-uvr 
I0d.>y. -Su ud id. vkunp io DiliDh tlenii 
FuUiMMlIon ApMnl. Kooru 70. 37 

CJIoiicestcr Place, london, W.l, tar 
Coloured ChrlilDlM CnrO Brochure. 


PMVWCAJ.LV HANDICAPPED Children 
are cared for bv The .Shufusbiuy society. 


—Pleusc seno stamped ndvlreised enve- 
lope tor ( lirlurnui tviiRet. or curds und 
D2 Ucgcuc) Street. London. 


T *|K N AJf?.^ A l; SDCI CT V FOR AUTI- 
STIC (-HII.I)RI-.N. Yotlr ( lirMmm 


goodwill cun help an nui 1st Ic child to 
learn io spent:, read und plus. Doiiu- 
lon. io : iv Ooldcri Urcen Road. 


il IH i VJI«T| IWJU, 

p W.JI. Sciij oiiimEVd uddrriBCit 
topo for Cbrhdn’ns Curd brochure. 


•WWW' 'Chriif/niiii clirdi 
ui and Uv pci do/v'ri obltililuh( c |i Um 
C,h, ' d,e,, ' , iocl * 11 * 


Courses 


THE HELLENIC ACADEMY oKcrs 
Ciiumci und prlioie Icvvun.i in modem 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


^'VHSu* 1 **:**' 5 * PuNiciiv mununc-r requires 


fu. Hi ' : ‘ i ■■■■ ■■■%■»* iiuiiinMi 1 ' requires 

iniriiigogi yuung w-umim with goud iyn- 
Inn ‘"id ahorlhund foi mci etui Ini woik 
TTj- K“VV-, Bout lr did nnd Kegon Pun I 
Cix' C *" le ' u ‘ a «- London. E.C.4. 


3 |M Y, Wo^S V Uuu, 

Resident post, guad eondUlatii. Mur 
necki holiday pci annum Salary 
according to expert ciko.— A pply Per- 
wonel Deportment. Y.W.CAVl Wey- 
mouth Street. London. W I. 


REGISTRY CLERK Ifomntel, 10-30, 
« portc need in tiling and index lag with 
good general knowledge or current 
tffalti. Some lypiog uicful. Monih ‘1 
enmuil leave. Canteen, panslon aeliemo. 


SiOMlni iilory CjllO n.a,— Aonlv _H i_ 
xtiiwng -Awtmw*rtrrts»- — : rfmWV. 

J jgggfil. 2S2& 16 


Personal 


fNT^RNATICNAL Hesdcntlul Club.— 


300 double and single ruaniz: [a per 
waek. pur(.bonid.~i2 Patkhlll Rand. 


Tail Cioydoa, London: Tel. CHOydult 


Typing 


DUHMCATINa, Typewrliina. lures and 
UJcinMltr, l'JintiKbpi.-v — Svbll f< ; ,nl. 

Slreil. Lundun. N.W.J. 


MSS. oxcciiir-j qiilcklv nod oecurqitiy. 
pUPLIt A11NU. 74-daur service Trice 
lb' twm (IRANI EE TVPFWKiriNU 


Jr DUPI.ICAITNO. "2 The Succl. 
Ruailngion. buttes. Rusllagton 3540. 
MSS.. Thewi. Ac., typed diiplicuied — 
Mitt B. M. ■Hurler, 84 Ordtoa Dnvo. 
Woliaion Pork. NotUngham. T«l. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR 
THE BLIND 

APPLICATIONS are invited from Cfuit- 
Llamllnos tar the POST ol LIB- 
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A Vic'ior(\n duchess going 
through the effects of her 
husband, who had just died, 
cantt upon a bundle of love-lellcrs 
from a courtesan. To the relation 
who was helping her, she quietly said 
“pul them on the fire, dear, they 
are only silly nonsense ”, Alas 1 foT 
the reputation of Lytlon Strachey, ihd 
silly nonsense has survived to be 
scrutinized by a silly world as if it 
bad the consequence of a roll of 
papyrus. Since the correspondence 
(which reveals Slraehey's fancy for 
his own sex) existed, Mr. 
Michael Holroyd. in bjs impor- 
tant biography, was plainly right 
to use .it, and indeed he wns 
evidently encouraged lb do so by 
Sttachey’s surviving brother; but tho 
perceptive reader will notice that this 
reveals only a side— and not perhaps 
n very important side— of Lytlon 
Strachey’s character. In fact some 
readers may feel inclined to say, in 
the words of Humpiy Dumpty's 
poem,- “You need not shout so 
loud”,.- (In passing' we may 
salute the fairness of Mr. Dun- 
can . Grant, who has shown in 
old age that candour and reli- 
ance on, truth which have ever 
distinguished him and bis circle, in 
allowing the author to make full use 
pf his place in the story. How differ- 
ent froVn most of us who at the 
emergence of truth rush for its 
suppression to the protection of the 
law.) 


do not keep letters from their friends. 
Two decades later, when Strachey 
had become illustrious, his letters 
were obviously likely to be preserved, 
but at the time he was conspicuously 
unsuccessful and conspicuously un- 
happy. In one of his books Keynes 
has alluded to the difficulty of ex- 
plaining in later life the motives and 
reasons for the actions of youth, but 
we may hazard the guess that he 
kepi these letters because— apart 
altogether from their confidences— 
they were written with the originality 
nnd incisive wit which were the ex- 
planation of Slraehey’s hold over his 
generation and which were to dis- 
tinguish the writer of Eminent Kit- 
toriqns twenty years' Inter. Here Is 
a random extraot from a letter which 
he wrote to Keynes when he was stay- 
ing with his family near Kettering. It 
begins “total cash 1/3|" and con- 
tinues: 


writers who sparklingly reveal their 
true quality. That surely is the 
reason why Keynes, Strachey’s 
brolher James, and Mr. Duncan 
Grant kept these youthful letters. The 
misfortune js that the outpourings 
about young men sound so alluring 
to the well-tuoed ears of the 1960s 
that they drown the far more impor- 
tant evidence of the charm and 
originality of Slraehey’s personality 
which a full publication of the letters 
would surely bring out even more 
clearly. 


1 spend hours, days, and week* In 
simply staring at blank sheets of, paper 
—hopeless, helpless, utterly incompetent, 
completely vague, absolutely comatose, 
physically, morally and spiritually 
DEAD. Oh 1 my brethren 1 Take 
warning by this sad spectacle of a ruined 
soul. Such are the results. of. moral 
looseness. / . . 1 have na news except 
that the rector is married, that yesterday 
there was a flower show at Rockingham 
Castle, that to-day we bad haddock, for 
ijrcakfast, and that to-morrow 1 shall 
slab myself. ... 


He was twenty-five, when this letter 
was written, and this extract with 
many others io ttye book places him in 
the company of the great letter- 
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Slraehey's love for his own sex at 
Cambridge and elsewhere is exenv 
plifled in a fascinating correippnd- 
With . Maynard Keynes, and if 
that side 6f Strachey 's character ap- 
pears somewhat overweight from (he 
book, this could derive, from a point 
not perhaps fully developed by the 
author, which readers can appreciate 
for themselves. Why did the Shrewd 
and worldly-wise Keynes, not, show 
the sagacity of the Victorian duchess 
and consign the letters to |he flames 
of his comfortable coal-fire in King s / 
The. question is important. . It 
broadly, though not , absolutely, true 
that undergraduates or young men 
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The author bas handsomely pub- 
lished k* number of comments frdnv 
James Strachey bn his manuscript. 
(Mr. Strachey died while the book 
was being prepared.! These .vary 
from exposition to indignation and 
when be thought that Mr. Holroyd 
was being too critical of Strachey’s 
morality he- writes: “I wonder 

whether you have ever come 
across a young human being. . . . 
X feel inclined to want the 
whole thing thrown out of 

the window.” James Strachey is 
here, \ye may suppose, expressing the 
feelings of his generaliob^-especialiy 
of his generation of Cambridge men 
—that behaviour should always bp 
governed by reason, never by inhibi- 
tions. “ I date from October, 1903, the 
beginning of the Age of Reason M , 

wrote Lyttbh Strachey to G. 

B/ Moore when his book Prin- 
ciple Ethica WaS published. For 
those who never came under the 
sway of that master his ven- 

eration by that formidable gene- 
. ; ratiori to which * Strachey;' belpnged 
is not easy to explain ; but if be un- 
locked the door to Self-expression 
that is not, of course, to be cop- 
Founded : with self-indulgence. . Be- 
haviour was governed by reason, 
therefore piously critical postures by 
others were piisplaced. James 
Strachey stales the poipl specifically i 
“ the whole of Lytton’s life was en- 
tirely directed to stopping critical 
altitudes of the sort that you seem tp 
be expressing ”, 

Was not Strachey at the period of 
, this book influenced by two ideate ? 
One was absolute candour in the 
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Bertrand Russell, in conversation 
with the great philosopher, said: 
" You don't like me, do you, 
Moiorc ? ”, and after n pause 
of several minutes Moore replied 
11 No The other ideal was 
to ! destroy the artificial conven- 
tion? of life which had been fos- 
tered by Viclnriunism mul reliyion 
and which, like the tares of the 
parable, choked the natural growth 
of [friendship. Such beliefs, tena- 
ciously held and bravely proclaimed, 
help to explain Strachey's authority 
with his own generation. The fasci- 
nation of Strachey for posterity, and 
indeed the fascination of Mr. Mol- 
royd's book, lies in attempting to 
answer this difficult question. How 
was it that one acutely obsessed by 
his lack of physical charms and with- 
out intellectual successes yet domi- 
nated a remarkable cluster of 
friends who themselves attached 
importance to appearance and 
to the recognized yardsticks of 
intelligence Y 
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Certainty Strachey’s failures la 
examinations (though partly ex- 
plained by illness) are surpris- 
ing,- Rejected by Christ Church, 
scorned by Balliol, who advised his 
parents that he should take refuge in 
the obscurity of Lincoln College, he 
was rescued by his mother — in some 
ways the most endearing member of 
her difficult family. She firmly re- 
jected the advice from Balliol and 
sent him to Cambridge, to Trinity 
"for the larger, fuller life we look 
far in sending him to college But 
haying got there he disappointed his 
family and admirers by achieving only 
a dpuble second— -an emphatic Ver- 
diclwhlch left little room for the pre- 
eminence for which he strove- -fr’xcept 
that of being log of the second-rate 
men. Here the serious thing was that 
the examination res ulus darkened his 
prospects for a fellowship at his col- 
lege, For this he submitted a dis- 
sertation on Warren Hastings, and it 
Is not clear whether he and Mr. Hol- 
royd or the latter alone regarded 
it m " awful " news that his paper 
had, been referred to "Parson Bill”. 
The, fellow of Trinity so described 
was; Cunningham, " a ralher indiffer- 
ent historian ” according to Mr. Hol- 


royd hut an archdeacon and the 
undoubted pioneer of economic his- 
torical studies. (Strachey’s scorn 
for the clergy and even their 
sons was unworthy of hint; both 
he and Mr. Holroyd here nnd there 
remind one of the stately self-con- 
scious ness of Lord Chi hern, who 
said of church on Christmas morn- 
ing. “ it is ihe kind of thing 1 never 
do".) Moreover there was an en- 
dearing side to (his archdeacon. Did 
he not explode with laughter (when 
his mouth was full of claret) while 
listening to an authority on classical 
archaeology at the Chit Chat Society 
who. as he imitated the statue of 
Discobolus, remarked " you should 
sec me naked ” 7 In fact Cunning- 
ham's comments to Strachey scan to 
have been kind and not unfair. He 
told him that he thought that the 
dissertation failed to bring out the 
qualities to be iooked for in a fel- 
lowship candidate. In the fol- 
lowing year a much younger 
man, R. Vere Lawrence, reached 
Ihe same conclusion. "Wicked 
ns usual” is Strachey's comment 
on this examiner, and later Mr. 
Holroyd calls him his enemy 
from Trinity. But, as Mr. Hol- 
royd explains, the double second, 
coupled with some very strong com- 
petition from scientists, is sufficient 
reason for what happened. It hardly 
seems necessary to supplement these 
reasons — and it is not perfectly dear 
from ihe text whether Strachey did 
so — by the suggestion that the rejec- 
tion was on personal grounds. Pos- 
sibly the author has interpreted 
rather too literally a playful allusion 
of Strachey's in a letter to a friend : 
“ the wicked dons of Trinity have 
refused to make me a fellow". But 
the blow cut deep and, writing lo the 
same friend (Mr. Duncan Grant), he 
says you don’t know what it is to 
be twenty-five, dejected, uncouth, 
unsuccessful—you don’t know how 
humble and wretched and lonely I 
Sometimes feci. ... Oh ! God these 
are wretched things to be writing." 

We cannot therefore explain 
Strachey's hold over his contem- 
poraries by intellectual prowess in 


irrecoverable quality— a piercing and 
mordant wit. To an extent this was 
supplemented by a knack of inspir- 
ing fear. Mr. Leonard Woolf— most 
acceptable and delightful recorder of 
those limes— when an undergradu- 
ate, thought of slipping a notice on 
Ihe iinn of .Strachey's chair — " Be 
careful— this animal biles”. Yet 
Strachey was one of the truest 
and mosr faithful of friends, 
with an unexpected, almost spanirl- 
like attachment to those he loved. If, 
as Mr. Holroyd tells us, Sydncy- 
Turner was "a colossal bore", it is 
surely creditable and unexpected that 
the flame of Strachey's affection for 
him never flickered. Was it chance 
(hat in analysing Horace Walpole’s 
character, to which his own had some 
resemblance, he emphasized the fuel 
that his nature was ’■ in reality pecu- 
liarly affectionate " ? In reviewing 
Eminem Victorians, this journal 
criticized the book in only one parti- 
cular : " it was too (tinny ”, The 
writer thought that although we 
laugh at the Victorians we should 
love them too. Possibly Strachey 
did ; so far as his friends went (and 
it is hardly necessary to say that these 
words are used with no sexual under- 
tone! lie may have laughed at them 
but he certainly loved them. 


Mr. Hot royd's task was not easy, 
When he began ihe book a few ol 
the immediate family and a number 
of Strachey's intimates survived. He 
very properly refused to be daunted 
and he has told his story without 
fear or favour and has given us a 
picture of Strachey and his world 
which is not only alive but is assured 
of a long life. What he has achieved 
is the exact opposite of a particular 
Victorian biography which was 
described by Mr. Gladstone as 
"a reticence in three volumes". 
Throughout Mr. Holroyd stimulates 
the enjoyment of his readers. Perhaps 
the part of his book which might 
provoke most critical comment is his 


ing) love of exaggeration ? For 
example, writing to Mr. Dun- 
can Grant, he says " 1 feel 
as if f were a pocket hainlkci chief 
that somebody had dropped on the 
top of Mom Blanc". For the bio- 
grapher it is a particular difficulty to 
know when tiuth is Ik- ing trimmed 
to wit. There is this further point, and 
it is also true of Horace Walpole. Both 
Walpole and Strachey were nervous of 
exposing their inner feelings and when 
they had to express what they really 
fell they were prone lo exaggerate — 
perhaps in the hope of disguising (heir 
feelings in laughter. St rac hey was by 
all accounts miserable in his parents' 
London home in Lancaster Gale, and 
certainly nothing could be more enter- 
taining but at the same lime more ex- 
aggerated than his account of life with 
his family here. Although the house 
was not greatly different from any 
other London house, with everything 
sacrificed to the possibility of “ com- 
pany ", to Strachey the drawing room 
was ralher like a Miltonic conception 
of hell with the fires well stoked up— 
" the vast chamber, its foggy distances 
ill-lit by gas jets as one struggled lo 
traverse its dreadful length ". Delight- 
ful— but true 7 

And the same question arises in 
more serious matters. Does he not 
appear to sacrifice truth to wit and is 
not this part of the explanation why, 
in the eyes of American historians, 
Strachey is for the dark ? His nimble 
fancy— to use a phrase of the re- 
viewer in this journal when noticing 
Eminent Victorians — was wholly de- 
lightful in private blit dangerous 
when playing to a larger audience. 
Mr. Holroyd gives us an example of 
this. On abandoning Cambridge, Stra- 
chey did some reviewing for the Inde- 
pendent Review (later the Albany) 
and for the Spectator. Here is an ex- 
tract from his review of a life of Lady 
Mary Wortlcy Montagu by George 
Paston which was the pseudonym for 
Miss E. M. Synionds ; " the book with 
its slipshod writing, its uninstructed 
outlook, its utter lack of taste and 
purpose, is a fair specimen of the kind 


Grant, when he w a , Workilln 
review, he said: “l r" 1 .^ 
write an article 0 n T 
Woriley Montagu. (Havevn 
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had so often been inleZHl 
insufficient, biased or 
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lens? And if that wassopjE 


Duncan : The New Legions. 274pp. Gollancz. 35s. 
jlutv McCarthy : Vietnam. 106pp. Weldenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 


And here a Mill ! iirger 

Hie worfd undexsJ 
and Mr. Holroyd tells us 5 
repeatedly, that Strachey 
revolt against the standards 3 
biography prevailing in hist, 
Familiar indeed are his 
in the preface to Eminent ift. 
forums about Ihe most delicate ai 
humane of all the branches of then 
of writing being relegated to ‘h 
journeymen of letters ", But icj 
was this true ? The five years ii 
lowing Strachey's departure Inn 
Cambridge saw these biographtaij 
the hands of the public — and the) are 
taken more or less at nrafaMUfr 
bery’s Chatham, Sichel’s SknUa. 
Trevelyan's Garibaldi, Colonel 
Young’s The Medici J. B. Atlay't 
Victorian Chancellors, A. iL % 
Stirling's Coke of Norfolk, C tori- 
ill’s Lord Randolph Churchill Ttut- 
perley's Canning, W. H. Wilkins! 
Mrs. FitzJierbert and George IV, fe 
Monypenny volume ofDu/aeJiilifi 
and a fascinating picture of Lori 
Russell's family by Desmond VV&t 
thy, which-«ll -jn- wreh of {rf 
should certainly ienA side 
with Lord Russell's autobiograpij. 


,he many American protests 
'mt the war ill Vietnam which 
Sir appeared. The New Legions 
Zmmn are perhaps the most 
Light and compelling The 
t^ors could hardly be more differ- 
t Duncan is an cx-soldier of 
United States Special Forces, not 
! Manned to setting out his thoughts 
length on paper. This can hardly 
-cuidof the distinguished novelist 
Hinr McCarthy. They have 
■Miheless something in common 
' p ihe direction of their protests. 
Hal ol Mr. Duncan is aimed at what 
te sees as the militarism which is be- 
aming to pervade American society 
nd which makes a monstrous war 
tojpiable. " Either ", says Miss Mc- 
Carthy, “ ii is morally wrong for the 
United Slates to bomb a small and 
■indly defenceless country or it is 
wf Neither book attempts lo find 
dmions : neither could be suspected 
jf leftist inclination *, both are clear 
that American policy in Vietnam is 
irresponsible and wholly disastrous in 
of American national interest. 


accepts military ways of thought and 
no longer questions military judg- 
ments. This dominant position in 
the stale has given to the military 
vested interests which arc indepen- 
dent of and often contrary to the 
national interest; these it defends 
with propaganda organs of its own 
and by systematic misrepresentation 
of fuel. Hence the unthinking in- 
volvement in Vietnam — " the only 
war we've got ". 


To the military, our involvement is per- 
fectly nitionaf; and if the danger us 
defined by the military is accepted ns 
uceuraic the whole thing does make 
sense. A nation conditioned to think 
in military terms, we have accepted the 
definition: therefore a majority feel 
oar position is just. 

The process of transformation 
undergone by the individual in becom- 
ing a soldier is described by the 
author from his own experience. One 
resents the draft, the loss of personal 
liberty, the depersonalization on 
which the system depends. The ex- 
tremes of fatigue, contempt, loss of 
identity prove, however, intolerable 
in the end. Insensibly one becomes 
part of the system, even if (he thought 
is to bend it to one's own desires. 
Then come rewards, perquisites, a 
share in petty domineering over 
others, promotion, adventure, leading 
in Mr. Duncan's ease to the pride of 
the Special Forces parachutist, in- 
structor. propagandist recruiter and 
to a frightening, exciting year as an 
American cadre with the South Viet- 
namese. People conditioned in this 
way, be says, will always have diffi- 
culty in exercising independent judg- 
ment where the military are con- 
cerned ; nor, in an increasingly mili- 
tary .society, will it be in their interests 
to do so. So long as the draft remains, 
therefore, the military will have an 
undue influence in national affairs. 


treatment of the man rather than his of biographical work which seems to 
treatment of the setting. Constantly give so much satisfaction to large 


the way that we might explain the 
hold of Russell or of Maynard 


Mr. Holroyd reminds us that truth numbers 


reading public. 


Keynes over the same group. It rested 
on that most difficult and almost 


and candour were the stars which Decidedly ‘they order the matter 
Strachey and his friends followed, better in France 1 where such u pro- 


but were they at times shadowed by 
a strange (though highly diverl- 
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Thp continuing appeal of this novel, first published in 177? as 
The Champion' of Virtue, reflects its merits as an adventure 
•tofy with a. moralizing purpose. This edition. has been prepared 
bofn the revised second edition of 1778. 2 line illustrations - = 
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1558-1641 

LAWRENCE STONfe ‘ ' : . 

A. new abridged edition, dmiuing many statistical and other 
details which are Unnecessary for tiw non-specialist reader. 
17 text figures 17 s 6 dint 


duction could never have appeared ”. 

Against this we should set the 
opinion of the outstanding modern 
authority on Lady Mary— Mr. Robert 
Halsband — and- he tells us that till 
now .George Paston's book was “ tire 
only thorough biography ", Cer- 
tainly she was the first writer, by 
drawing on family papers, lo reveal 
the inner story of her subject. But 
did Lady Mary’s inner life conflict 
with Strachey's imagined picture of 
her 7 In a letter to Mr. Duncan 


The picture which Mr. HoM 
designs for us is of Strachey tsi 
sort of Sir Galahad questing. kH IB 
the Grail but for Truth. A t® 
digression illustrates the pg 
Strachey and his circle loathed 
—‘‘those cursed idiotic oxford ^ 
brutes ", wrote one, and Straw 


wrote to Keynes, " it's all or 
with us, Oxford's the gloriflcadrtj 
the half and half”. Mr, HoM® 
us, and be Is surely, coned, g 
Slmchey and his circl? 
Oxford because they belkw®J 
it fostered a love of succea andtj* 
which contaminated truth. M 
Strachey always as scrupulous*® 
quest for truth in history aw 
grnphy a.s he indubitably ™ 
private 7 And that question ra* 
on to Mr. Hulroyd's second*#* 


Donald Duncan joined the United 
Staler Army as a recruit under selec- 
livi service at the end of 1954. In 
the middle of 1965, a Master Sergeant 
in the Special Forces, experienced, 
util-decorated, with something of u 
military reputation and just Living 
wmp'ieted an arduous tour in Vict- 
im, he took bis discharge. i[. is said 
bj competent authority that he had 
tried and failed to obtain a commis- 
sion. but his book does not mention 
tiij. Such a (act would throw light 
on the author's bitterness which is 
.otherwise not easy to explain. It 
;*ou!d also cast doubt on the reasons 
he gives for his change of henrt. for 
m does not naturally seek added 
Wpowibilily in an organization 
Mkki aim one rejects. It would not, 
Mwver, in itself invalidate his pro- 
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^ "Wight ", said Woodrow Wilson, 
*)Mi ^1 he brutal and ruthless and 
, 5 P‘P l of ruthless brutality will 

{ fier mto \h c Yer y (\b re 0 f our 

Monil lif e , infecling Congress, the 
witry. ihe policeman on the beat. 

m the street...” ItisSer- 
Pjcin’s case that the Second 

drSi i an ? twem y years of the 
.? America are beginning to 
E^ut the result that President 
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The author's descriptions of mili- 
tary life arc excellent. The tong story 
of a Special Forces patrol in Viet- 
cong territory and of the subsequent 
discussion between American military 
advisers who look part is particularly 
good, convincing narrative. There 
will be some justifiably raised eye- 
brows among the soldiers of the 
Special Forces who were once Ser- 
geant Duncan's comrades, u( some of 
the things he suys ; but taken as a 
whole his book docs not harm their 
high military rcpuiniion. Occasion- 
ally. to be sure, he goes overboard, 
as for inslancc When he Implies a 
link between besliul nlrocitibs prac- 
tised by the Vietnamese upon each 
other in the biller heal of civil war 
which the advisers arc powerless to 


prevent, and the instruction of 
American trainees at home in the 
handling of enemy irregulars 
captured by isolated patrols deep 
in enemy territory. Here his 
anger gels the better of his 
judgment, a tendency which is also 
recognizable in the disorganization 
and incoherence of his later chapters. 
This is perhaps the book's principal 
defect : the parts are a good deal bet- 
ter than Ihe whole. 

Miss McCarthy, whose substantial 
pamphlet brings together the articles 
she wrote for The New York Review 
of Books (reprinted in The Observer 
earlier this year) and a section en- 
titled “Solutions", admits that she 
went to Vietnam lo look for material 
damaging to the American interest. 
As we know, she found it ; 
not, as she .says, because of 
great effort on her part but 
because ihe muck was so ready 
to the rake. The whole of South 
Vietnam, particularly the crying 
scandal of Saigon, is an American- 
created mess. The alleged aims of 
policy are not being achieved and the 
cost of blundering failure, in terms 
of human life and human degrada- 
tion, is totally unacceptable. Part of 
this has been dimly perceived in 
America, but even the liberals have 
failed to comprehend the criminal 
enormity of what is being done. Pro- 
test has been pusillanimous, pussy- 
footed, because of cowardice on the 
one hand and concealed, or even un- 
realized, vested interest on the other. 
Furthermore, many of those who 
oppose the war have fallen into 
the trap of suggesting solutions 
to it ; too often the Pentagon or the 
State Department have been able lo 
dismiss these solutions as unwork- 
able or just plain foolish, thus dis- 
crediting protest and protestor alike. 
The real objection to the war is, how- 
ever, a moral objection : either it is 
right or it is wrong ; and in this field 
Rusk and McNamara are no greater 
experts than their opponents. It is 
for the United States government to 
find a solution to its own moral prob- 
lem, not for its critics. The first step, 
an unconditional end to the bombing 
of North Vietnam, is obvious. 

Both these books deserve to be 
widely read, although it would be 
easy lo argue that Donald Duncan 
overstates his case. Dilemma, says 
the one, there is no dilemma but that 
of our own making. Communism, 
says the other, “Communism is & 
throat because of our hysterical, irra- 
tional response lo it mid because we 
offer no viable alternative " ; the real 
enemy of the United Slates is her 
own illusions. 
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Loom of Youth , and in all the years 
that have intervened his pen has not 
slepf in his hand. Ho has, Indeed, 
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THE WAR OF 1914-1918 


Sir Llewellyn Woodward 


GsriBiaf histories o| the War often fail to do jmlica la the anient of the British 
contribution. This dcnaltad study covers both the actual lighting end the political 
direction ol the war, end provides a valuable account ol Britain's involvement. 
9 maps 644 pages 84* 


GERMANY 1789-1919 


A Political History 
Agatha Ramm ' 


The whole scope of German political history from the French Revolution 10 the and 
ot the First World War is covered In this new standard work. 628 page* 84a 


ITALY FROM LIBERALISM 


TO FASCISM 


Christopher Seton-Watson 


A history of the 'liberal half -century' between the Italian occupation of Roma, which 
ended the Risoigimenio. and the establishment ot Mueaolini's lasclst dictatorship 
in (826. 8 mops 782 pages 120 * 


IRISH ART During The 
Viking Invasions, soo 1020 ad. 


Fran9oise Henry 


The second volume of Dr. Henry 1 * definitive work on aorly Irish art covers tha 
tumultuous years of the Viking Invasions. This was the period ol gradual end often 
Imperceptible transition tram tlte Celtic ait ol the eighth century to the beginnings ol 
the Romanesque. 
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SWIFT the Man, his Works and 
the Age VOLUME II: DR. SWIFT 


Irvin Ehrenpreis 


Th* second volume ot this definitive life continues the story ot Swift's activities, 
social, political and literary, from 1898 to 1714, culminating in hie dramatic four 
yens es a political journalist In England. BOO pages 10B» 
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Till* study — ihe most comprehensive geography of tho changing msp of Africa — Ii 
divided regionally. Each author >a familiar at first hand with the aiea ha dtiousasa. 
and considers Its special problems in the total geographic, economic, political and 
social context. 41 maps and 8 tables 60s 
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A Geographical Study 
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A aurvey of the geography of Japan, paying special attention to recent devofopmenle 
In farming and industry. Throughout the book thers are many detailed curdles of 
Individual families, village communities, farms, factories nnd towns. 
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by personal experience and anecdote. 
We are shown the Chinese point of 
view, but without sycophancy. Much 
of the material is from original 
Chinese sources. . 

It is a colourful tale, filled with 
memorable characters ; the Dowager 
Empress Ychonala, Gordon of Khar* 
turn, the Taiping and the Boxer 
Rebels, the astonishing Soong sisters, 
Borodin. M. N. Roy and the heroes of 
the Long March,' not to mention the 
political giants — Sun Yat-sen, Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. . ■ 

Mr.,MeA|tavy is especially good in 
doihg jitatice to the Chinese experi- 
ence of European Imperialism, wbioq 
caused China to be 
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degraded to a subordinate place among 
the nations nnd her ancient status and 
privileges , so dimly remembered that 
when in our own time she is. trying to 
reassert them the attempt can without 


rpanifesi absurdity be represented as a 
threat to the peace of the worm. 

He is forthright in discussing the 
" nakedly aggressive " actions- of of 1 * 
tain and other foreign powers m W 
nineteenth century, . 

The same plain speaking and. sopd 
judgment characterize Iw treatment 
of the Kuominlang. the Four fami- 
.Mpc ** and the eorruDtion and nepo- 


sme- 3f & T . A!ft9raair 'a incon- 
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the Communist regime, does bis sure- 
ncss falter. 

Some would disagree with his ref- 
erence to the "admirable modesty 
and discretion" of the Soviet experts 
in China in the 1950s. Mr. McAleavy 
manages to suggest that the separation 
of sexes in the communes in 1958 was 
more general than it really was and 
that the grain, imports from the west 
are greater than they really are. He 
probably overestimates the- part 
played by racial factors In Peking's 
diplomacy regarding Soviet .partici- 
pation in Afro- Asian conferences (all 
[he Asians, Including Nebrti, assumed 
that the U.S.S.R. had no place at the 
Bandung Conference of 19551. And 
history nas overtaken his description 
of Liu Sh»o-ahi f now imprisoned in 
Peking as.'". Mao’s most zealous sup- 
porter ’. 

But these are minor matters. Over 
most of this book a compelling style 
and apt selection of material combine 
to ensure a masterly introduction to 
the history of modem China. It is 
illustrated by the best-chosen set of , 
photographs and drawings that this 
reviewer remembers seeing. Unfor- 
tunately the maps, which are also 
good, are neither listed in the con- 
tents nor placed in the text at the 


What is great an? Why do.w« an|oy and vefuB It? Mr. Saunders invaetlgatai 
these questions by examining tha nature or our teection to the aria. Assuming only 
the most elementaiy knowledge Ip the teadai. heusastnonv iltolirttiBm and extracts 
from literature to give a boner undemanding and enjoyment ol lha fins arte. 
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NOW IN PAPERBACK 


THE THEATRE OF 
BERTOLT BRECHT 


John Willett 

Third, Revised Edition 


'Surely one' ot tha beet bpoka - over written on « (heemcal aubJocL' ien Hamilton 
Tht Manchester. Giutdttn . Pty; Unkraiehy Pepeibuck 25a 


A HISTORY OF 
POST-WAR AFRICA 


John Hatch 


This account of post-war Africa Fliai appeared In 1 988 and wee acclaimed as a 
distinguished study of a moat involved subject. For the present edition M>. Hutch hua 
specially written a long proface dUcuBsing the most Important developments since 
1908 . UnlvaiBity Paperback 18» 
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CHIPS 

The Diaries of 
Sir Henry Channon 

edited by 
ROBERT 

RHODES JAMES 


, The 20th century Pepys. Intimate 
! diaries of a man who was for many 
years at the centra of English social 
and political life. 

1 6 November 63s 


Sins of the 
Fathers 


A study of the 
Transatlantic Slava 
Traders 1441 -1807 


JAMES 

POPE-HENNESSY 


A panoramic study of four centu- 
1 lies of organized and international 
'•crime. Essential reading for anyone 
' concerned by the history of racial 
i oppression. 1 3 Novembar 42 b 


Elizabeth 


Queen of England 

NEVILLE WILLIAMS 


;0ld Q 

'The Rake of Piccadilly 

! HENRY. BLYTH 


'/in outspoken biography of the 
i Fourth Duke of Queensbury 
William Douglas, known as *jhe 
i wickedest man In Regency Lon- 
i don*. By the author of Tho Pocket 
i Venus. just published 42s 


Slave of the 






, A public servant's 
1 notebook 


ARTHUR SALTER 


•'ml . h " . * , 


'•Lord Salter Is one of the greet civil 
' servants of pur lime; . . . This book 
I Is an Ipi portent contribution to the 
i hMtdry ofaur time'. A. L. Rowse 
i published today 45s 


damage and: 
the drum Beat 
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DUDLEY POPE 

I The; novef^ by this . famous 
I’nayal histari^n^ wh ose f ifat novel 
i vwg Halfecl as a 'worthy successor 
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Arts and Architecture 


FART-OBJECTS AND WHOLE-OBJECTS 


fiction 

DOWNHILL 


Adrian Stokes : Reflections on the Nude. 64pp. Tavistock Publications. 18s. 6d. 


Galen : The Re, ml, infer. 

i. Gollnncz. 30s. 


The most revealing biography of Z 
Elizabeth I yet published, including X 
recent research and new evidence. 9 
just published 60s 9 


Mr. Stokes published The Invitation 
in Art in 1965 with the disclaimer 
that it was to be the last of a series 
about art and aesthetics from a 
psycho-analytic point of view. How- 
ever, in his new book, and particu- 
larly in the title essay, Mr. Stokes 
makes almost as free use of the 
psycho-analytic theories of Melanie 
Klein as before, although Mrs, 
Klein's name is no longer mentioned 
— which is irritating because it sug- 
gests that these theories have general 
currency and now go unquestioned, 

The argument of the title essay 
seems to be as follows: (he human 
infant's first relationships are with 
" part-objects ”, that is, objects that 
it feeJs not to be altogether foreign 
and separate from itself, Jiko the 
mother’s breast. Later the infant 
establishes relationships with 
“ whole-objects " that it recognizes as 
entirely independent and separate 
from itself — first and foremost its 
own mother. From its awareness of 
the mother's self-sufficiency the 
infant gains “a realization of the 
outside world of objects as such”. 
But, says Mr. Stokes, we have a 
recurrent tendency to regard whole- 
objects as part-objects. 

The importance of the nude is that 
It can provide for us an imaginative 
translation of “ the whole-object pro- 
totype" (the mother). The respect 
that we feel for the naked body is 
closely related to the respect which 
we feel for other human -beings (and 
also for objects) as such: “an im- 
portant factor, therefore. In regnrd 
not only to respect but to tolerance 
and benevolence". Art performs 
the function of providing society 
with whole-objects for contempla- 
tion, although Mr. Stokes considers 
dial It Is possible that hallucinations 
induced by drugs may come to take 
the place of both art and organized 
religion. Yet Imp's need to estab- 
lish relationships with whole-objects 
remains. “ Every perky car mascot 
has a whole-object under its belt." 

In a later essay on collage 
Mr. Stokes notes that the en- 
largement of objects • by magni- 
fying aids, attd particularly in 
loo photographic blow-up, has 
resulted iu the disruption of scale in 
art and the painting of huge danvases 
of extremely simplified desjgni 
Totally ambiguous in scale, these works 


he foresees the possibility that 
the present tendency to submit 
to effects of chance and the interest 
in “ natural phenomena ” displayed 
in kinetic sculpture, might portend 
the end of the art as wc know it in the 
quest for the involvement of the .spec- 
tator. Mr. Stokes concludes that; 
This would matter not at all if a dilution 
of art proper were to mean that almost 
everyone lias become nn nrLisl in the 
way of his work, in ail area of his inter- 
ests, in the manner that he views the 
world. 

This remarkable conclusion shows an 
impressive openness of mind : a be- 
lief that art and life are so intimately 
connected that an improvement in 
the way most of us live nmy make 
nrt as wc have previously known it 
redundant. 

There is a lot worth attending to in 
these essays, as there is in everything 
that Mr. Stokes writes. His conclu- 
sions are relevant even if one rejects 
the arguable psycho-analytic theory 
oil which they are based ; the baby 
does not go out with the bath-water. 
Yet it is a pity that the reader has 
to plough through so many enormous 
assumptions and so much turgid 
prose : 

The infant's progression from the 
paranoid-schizoid position to the depres- 
sive, to the feelings, for instance, of loss 
guilt, and responsibility rather than or 
persecution, is bound up with the full 
admission of sdf -contained objects in 
the outside world, in the first instance 
of the whole mother herself. 

The sceptical reader coming across 
that sentence on the second page of 
Mr. Stokes’s book might be tempted 
to read no farther, and if he does 
read farther he will come across 
many similar statements. Mr. Stokes's 
style often plunges from the vague 
and ponderously old-fashioned to 
the inadvertently comic. His 
examples arc often ludicrous: 

The immense reduplication of our 
appliances, such aa switches, denotes 


billion to aesthetics in Hie I'UOs. 
with books like Odour and Form, u 
work inspired by tho method of 
phenomenological psychology rather 
than that of psycho-analysis. Al- 
though there are many valuable gen- 
eral insights in the present volume, 
he is now usually at his best 
when he dispenses with Kleinian 
theory ami discusses individual 
works of nrt. The short essay 
on Michelangelo’s “ tiinrno ** is par- 
ticularly impressive. The reprinted 


lecture “The Image in p orm .: 
more diiru.se, m lectures m 
«fT«hmg ,0 
afraid to talk of j Wo J “ 
by J-R. Soto in ih™ “fil 
works by Cdzanne, BelliA 
brandt and Raphael. S s £ 
obviously considers these cooS 
Irons to he among the mostin^ 
Ing work being produced tad?!. 1 
compare them with the finest ' 
of past ages is noi necessarily to' 
that they arc of equal value. 


«, RfMilauft'r is a first novel of 
,i-iriiim> tulcnl. about a 


HIGH CAMPUS 


John Bi'RCIIarij and Auikrt Bush-Brown : The Architecture of 
480pp. Gollaucz. £2 1 2s. 6d. 1 


may ..appear to expand further, grow 
over, us, very complete though they, bo 


In themselves as well. In this way an’ 


extreme part-object possesslvencss 
returns.: 


However, Mr. .Stokes sees tho aban- 
donment of imitation for Lhe incor- 


poration of .actual “ things ” in ool- 
kgo and assemblage as aa affirmation 


luge and assemblage as aa affirmation 
of the object, whole or part, and 
hopes that it may eventually be pos- 
sible 1 for artists to. construct, wholi- 
objects as “ a. sober conception of the 
Integrated being Yet in another 
essay/ "Art and Embodiment ”, 


cuumuu wneu nicy me uw. «»!«■»» 

alterations of the good and bad breast, 
the earliest homework oE splitting and 
■projection, 

AH this tends to restrict Mr. 
Stokes’s audience to a. devoted band 
of admirers, mainly fellow acstheti- 
cians, philosophers and critics. That 
fab recent books are published by a 
specialist pressure slim but expensive 
and without either illustrations or in- 
dex does riot help ; for his work dc* 
serves a wider public luid, arguably, 
If it had ft, would be less marred by 
obscurantism. Yet, on the other 
hand, it Is perhaps because Mr. Stokes 
has kept his writing aloof and esoteric, 
has made no concessions for a popu- 
lar audience, that he has preserved a 
sympathetic interest jn, and ah intelli- 
gent understanding of contemporary 
developments in art. 

Mr. Stokes made his major contri- 


A good case could be made for issu- 
ing a study like The Architecture of 
America in England, provided it had 
an index that was up to the job. The 
authors, in spite of the occasional 
adoption of a quaint New Deal style 
of rhetoric (they actually begin with 
the words "First there was the 
land” I) are reliable and formidable 
scholars whose totality of historical 
recall can be stunning in its range, 
and crushing to tbc render. 

Among the facts they present in 
the text are, for instance, ti valu- 
able summary of the necessary tech- 
nologies (iu addition to (he sicci frame 
and the elevator) which made the sky- 
scraper possible, and the names and 
date of thfc invention of the trailer 
home — than which few more porten- 
tous things have happened to Ameri- 
can architecture. Since the skysernper 
and the trailer (not to mention the 
mold, the supermarket, the freeway, 
&c.) are among the most charac- 
teristically American additions to (he 
world stock of architectural concepts, 
it is more than likely that n Euro- 
pean reader would look for a discus- 
sion of them in this book, only to 
find that the index sternly declines all 
mention of (hem, even though it has 
entries on Picasso and the Villa 
d*Este and Brasilia and the Burling- 
ton Arcade. 


worse— leads them to go oulol™ 
way to deprecate the work of Ifej 
Coast architects, like Grew and 
Greene, even while admitting ft to 
be “ unusually good ", oo lb mi- 
ordiuary grounds that it wu mi a 
influential “as the Savoycttomol 
Le Corbusier” Socially, it ana 
that Fred Robie, who comMim! 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s final Pisa 
House, never gels a mention, ante 
whole body of clients who psilb 
the splendours of the ChicaBoshi 
gel the back of their hand. 

Snobbery ? • Not in the 
sense but, rather, the pmfwud 
snobbery of supposing dial aid> 
ture is done only by ' 
architects. (Our own Rf 
tute of British Architects 
suffers front this delusion.)® 
was occasioned by the A® 
Institute of Architects as wrtdi 
centennial celebrations In 
Its view of itself suffers a w& 


narrowing of vision, even 


This unsatisfactory situation is not 
due entirely to the abridgements and 
simplifications that the uulhors made 
in the text for this second edition-- 
though one might understand this to 
be the oasc from the new foreword 
they have added. The fault lies in 
their conception of social and cul- 
tural history, and In the occasion 
which produced the book. "Cul- 
ture " for them means, primarily, the 
high cnltnre of the campus and nrt- 
galicry— nnd of Europe. It there- 
fore makes few contacts with the 
grass roots cultures thnt have pro- 
duced most of America's significant 
innovations In architecture and — 


contents lake a broader 
hna got into the Index is a * 
men recognized as archittcu,^ 
buildings to whom architects ‘ 
can be assigned. Thuv- 
Buchanan Eads, who was m 
engineer, Is mentioned and-* 
merely as nn example w 
that had departed from 4® 
structural work by I960, 
all a century earlier as 
of tho tremendous steel WP’ 
St. Louis that bears his ®®* _ 


1 startling talent, about a 
; £iso grim that only the most 
Sriv comic treatment can encom- 
ia j, Miss Galen has attempted 
f.-rv' daring feat »«d has nearly 

. Lm i« Fivc P Ct, P ]0 , .? rc 

wing »l a small Austrian skiing 
LjjJi: von S, n sinister plotting cx- 
Vai- Stanley M. mild, ironic and 
\mriran; Freiit and Baldur Volken, 
s <,mt " new German" couple, 
over backwards to asserl their 
bberalism. while living off lus 
tripplcd mother's overdraft ; and the 
mysterious, godlike Dieter Sclmeil, 
isi racing champion, essence of 
Aryanisin. Rennliiufcr of the title. 
Complications appear immediately: 
Freia started life as Ada Levin, the 
resolutely modem daughter of a deli- 
ctittua owner in Los Angeles. Her 
affair with Germany and her 
marriage to mountaineering Baldur 
ire part of a determined attempt to 
kt bygones be bygones, soak herself 
wibiiiiaslically in the new pure Ger- 
manic culture and let common sense 
prevail. Her progressive determina- 
tron to excuse the Germans every- 
thing (while at the same time finding 
it prudent to conceal her Jewishness 
from vonS. in order not to embarrass 
bimi, is the book’s sensitive core and 
the render flinches whenever it is 
Med upon. Around Freia von S 
Is i WttYini s subtle weh of destruc- 
tion of which her husband. Stanley 
' M. and the beautiful RennUtufer are 
the inextricable agents. He is, in 
net. creating a Hying metaphor of 
tin Third Reich situation. 

Ilk here, in the allegorical scheme, 
tot the book finally breaks 
dawn Die dangers implicit in 
Je Germanic, the Jewish and 
w American soul are displayed 
,»ith trenchant bluntncss. Baldur, tho 
WMst, humourless designer, dis- 
covers that the dreams he's had of 

Sk 4 lleUure Bre 00 other than 
ttildbood memories of the Nazi 

;N«e in, Nuremberg; and that he 
jojsuotarenie to killing, and to kill- 
PS at that. Freia's adaptability 
l Bl , selfless forgiveness, 
Z^ c ,wmes *. intellectual 
SSffJ and triviality of 
bnoS k a . ve . 5 ecn characterized 
SLii ha ?d • r ° wish tr aits. Miss 

Ste. 1 ?. tPWn on Freia. 


&J|i Awuiiin isin- — — “ . |. j- 

If It be objected that 
of an index and no! of a*®!, 
reply must be that any,^ 
packed with names ano/'Lu 
tend to be used as 8 w 


case Acre, mu * 
ence In wWch M jfy r e5tsU 

by which one normally^ | 

or oven moperati^ 

And It is a much ^ 

mend twcnty-fo ur P 8 #- ■ 

than 450 of text. 


Experiment 
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ANGLO-APOCALYPTIC WRITER’S CRAMP 


Ae.an SiLl.iror : A Tree on Fire. 447pp. Macmillan. 30s. 


Allan Turpin : Innocent Employments. 198pp. Michael Joseph. 25s. 


The best thing one can wish lor this 
country at least is. nic.scents, wnie great 
and tragical cucumsUiuces, so ihui if 
they cannot have pleasant life, which 
is what one means by civilisation, they 
nmy at least have a history and some- 
thing to think of- all ol which won’t 
happen in onr time. 

Thus William Morris in 1874. It is 
either a sign of his wisdom or of our 
sluggishness that so many contem- 
poraries might echo, if not the hank- 
erings tor pleasantness, at least the 
apocalyptic visiqns of a cleansing 
disaster. David Mercer perhaps, 
Duvid Storey perhaps; Alan Silliloe 
almust certainly. His last novel. The 
Death of ll'llliain Poxters. ended with 
its protagonist leaving this fat and 
idle country to go gun-running for 
the Algerian F.L.N. The present one, 
second volume in a trilogy, alternates 
between Frank Dawley's experience 
in the North African desert, and bis 
friend Albert Handley’s struggles for 
his art in Lincolnshire. 


However respectfully described, 
the contrast quickly becomes ludi- 
crous. Dawley's adventures with the 
F.L.N. are solidly presented, though 
one does not fight off embarrassing 
associations merely by having him 
exclaim gruffly " I've read all that 
Jack London-Hemingway crap and 
spewed over it It is not all crap, 
and it is not so different from the best 
parts of this novel. So far as stylistic 
embellishment goes, Mr. Silliloe can 
be as lushly prettifying as the next 
writing-table activist. What is — well, 
hard to take, anyway, is a dinner 
whose climax is this confession by 
one of Handley’s sons: 

With n great effort he said ; "I joined 
the Young Conservatives Iasi night." 

Mandy Inughed and Ralph cheered. 
Handley’s cigar dropped. ” It won’t 
burn the floor ", he *aid, as Enid rushed 
to pick it up. " Is that all ? O God 


our help In ages rotten past, with no 
hope for tomorrow. I could have under- 


stood it when we ivere poor, but not 
how that we’re rich. What's the girl's 


name ? " 

“ Wendy Bonser „ 

" Bonser's daughter ? Some firl. So 
one of my family is marrying into the 


one of my family is marrying into me 
landed gentry ? Do you love her ? 

" Possionutely, Futlier.” 

“That's a start, anyway. We send 


ing seven children, a bulldog to savage 
visitors, and ;i brother who is recover- 
ing from unspeakable experiences in 
a Japanese prison-camp. This brother 
("Uncle John "t is ns near as the book 
can gel to a link between Handley 
the painter and Dmvley the revolu- 
tionary: nbandoning his elaborate 
apparatus of ham radiu (" 1 want to 
make contact with someone I've bad 
in mind for a long lime astonish- 
ing Handley’s noisy brood with the 
confident purity of his revolutionary 
convictions, literally burning down 
Albert's too-comfortable slice of 
rural Bohemia, he goes out to look 
for Dawley and bring him home to 
Myra, who has his child. (The Death 
of William Posters supplies the bio- 
graphical background.) 

Dawley does return, but Uncle 
John kills himself, motivclessly, be- 
fore setting foot again on English 
soil. He feels, before he dies, “a pain 
of bopeless love” for England ; 
Handley worries about the blind 
obedience with which the Englisb 
went to wur in 1914, unlike 
those “few million Russians" 
who “refused to take part in 
this obscenity and voted with 
their feet for peace. A country only 
deserves love when the potential 
for that sort of dirtiness has passed 
from it ”. Dawley, in the North Afri- 
can desert, is more positive: Eng- 
land, for him. is a country “where 
liberty has no meaning ". 

Dawley's Algerian decisions are on 
a certain scale, as are the lessons 
accompanying them. “ Nothing had 
been escaped from he tells himself, 
"only entered ialo." But when he 
returns to England, as he walks 
across the countryside : 

It was hard to believe that all this rich 
land was his, that it belonged to him 
and everybody else. It was a good 
thought, yet false, though if anyone had 
tried to scare him from the footpath 
now, saying he was on private property 
and had no right there; he would have 
murdered them in a light-hearted revo- 
lutionary way. counting him the 'first 
casualty in his own personal war of 
national liberation. 


Tho impli- 


you off, and we welcome you back. 
Thahk- God I'm mi artist, or you'd 
have broken my heart." 

An artist indeed: boozing, forni- 
cating, quarrelling, struggling with 
imbecile critics and smarmy journal- 
ists. His home Is a menagerie, hous- 
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Hubert Montf.iuujt : Cupid's Executioners. 124pp, Hodder arid 
Stoughton. 18s. . 
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erous local variants only empha- 
size thii The ornament too remains 
■futWamentqlly ! fae : 8am® ”. He 
asertodii the unity to the use which all 
(he^lays made of their Greco-Rorrian . 
j^erttognjt rlt la ar| - explanation}, with 
Which s noli, everyone i Will*, wholly, 
.agr.oe. v . ■ , ■ ' • , ■/ . 

,}" ' The flxceUeni colour . plfitea show. 

(Ban' IQp objeefe/made fdr per- 
sopal adornpe W. . ,Few ban 

'be; krtowp 10 British reader sandit -is 
fortunate that they ate Reproduced 
in suqh q manner that’each can be 
sechr' clearly ;and, the ; detaffs iof its 
';ereft$matisl\ip ■ - appreciated.- *•: Tfae 
'Tl|Uiitratfari$ are preceded. by a text 
;sca^ely;fi]llrig seventeeii pages which 
;Ope)ii with; a foreword 'written by an 
.ayhor who Identifies hitrisrilf duly by, 
Thel rbst.of (he text 
Wy-Kh^st-Benda ;;.an<I. like; the 
forfwtifd.vjt faas . been 1 ; lucidly: ’ red 1 
wini ; •*' 
toe fbfm of 


late in. the eleventh century a.d. The 
• next is devoted to the = Slavs who 
formed the great Moravian; kingdom 
and Its offshoots. The last 'two sec- 
. {Ions deal respectively with the Polish 
..and the Eastern or Russian Slavs. The 
^writer's knowledge" of his subject is 
wide and profound,. and the amount 


Of information compressed Into these 
foyr pages ia prddjglt^s. Tho ,}>odk^ 
fnerlt and its weakness stem from’ this 
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toerltand its weakness stem from this 
economy of words. jSuch conipreB- 
•sidn is apt to bewlldcrrthe.ne.woomer 
W: the; subject. The- author mentions 
•regions, , communities and burial 
.grdUnds of which most B'rilish rend- 
: ers other than, professional archaeo- 
logists, ajre unlikely to have, heard. 
The lack of any niab (s a serious defi- 
ciency and the descript Ive texts would 
be more suited to, a catalogue t rai- 
- soiitjd 1 than to . an introductory 
account of a new-tofiri of arjt. 

Though thevoliimo'purpoftK to. deal 
1th (he act of the Slays as .a whole, 
. isiev'ent^fix 1 of ihp plates illustrate ob- 
rfjeCi's; wbiob ar'd Jn. the mu^iims of 

jfiA 'frnrrhitJlffe 


their date^ 

Sit ^ 

In lhe striking 
sortie of the L°v^ 


w; 


’ilrict St-h^ >? v 5) s ^ om America 
unt | 5 , h e 9 a Mmg's The Expert- 
rep ihe «Ju 0rie . m0re * likely to 
^iiJ,S S ^st e r S busy; > ‘Its 
^ra^i“W l ? e tre atment of: the 
Miit»k | Sexual Re- 

'horpttt/off . 

j»rversiQtl.0T& ( 

<iS r with, to© : 


dZk -i , m, erreres’ with, the 
^«griRUons ref .the. various 
K. expenmeht ’’ .and by 
irtqjtctias'sWeiled 


The .way the past catches UP with 
the present is a familiar theme m 
Hubert-: Monteilhet ? s work. In* both- 
Return fedm lhe Ashes and The 
Prisoner of Love the past was a Wile 
who (in different waysl apparenUy 
returned from the dead. In The 
Road to Hell. M.. Monteilhets best 
book, the present behaviour of a 
group of people In a small provincial 
French town is eccentrically.directed 
by a blackmailer who knows of their 
past misdeeds. 

In C Tlpid's Executioners, the^past 
Is an incident in the Spanish Civil 


Cld in modem dress. It is a readable, 
work, as all M. Monteilhet’s are, but 
less ingenious arid witty than some 
of its predecessors. 


HELLO DOLLAR 


JffitOME V/eidman *. Other People’s 
Money. 521pp. Bodley 
. Head. 30s. • . ’I",. 


Other People’s Money is a long, tur-. 
gid pot-boiler which tries to do too 
many things, at once. If one's taste 
runs to a farrago made up of family 

i' ‘ !-l _ kiilnriAal m. 


sr-a- fub.c« ; 

lace placjue fW-.'gg, 

illustrated in ,bl ?S of ^ 

from toe Second ^ 








cen*uiy - n u briip" 

blfttvccs between JJSV tW 

metol work IV 
. age and- some -L^k - 


& 






Innocent Employments is the first of 
a sequence of novels which will 
trace the experiences of Geoffrey 
Gillard. a young man whose most 
constant trait, says the author, “is 
his ability io be surprised by life . . . 
no bad thing for a would-be writer 
It is, he goes an, “a book about 
work Such firm statements of in- 
lent are often To be distrusted : 
should it really be necessary to ex- 
plain what one is about in this way ? 
It is also embarrassing to be collared 
by a self-confessed ” would-be 
writer And one’s initial caution is 
not unfounded here: although the 
book is often entertaining, well- 
wri tien and observant, it is not par- 
ticularly “about work"; and the 
naivety of the protagonist is matched 
by the ironic knowingness of the 
author. 

Gi Hard’s first employment is as a 
travel agents courier in Switzerland, 
which gives an opportunity for 
much wit at the expense of the “ beige 


uniformity ” and stupidity of the sort 
of people who go on con- 
ducted tours. He then enters hit 
father's stamp dealing firm ; this is 
a more bearable episode, revealing 
professional intricacies that are fas- 
cinating to an outsider. The largest 
chunk of the book, though, is 
concerned with the young nar- 
rators stay in a French provincial 
town forty years ago, in order to 
learn the language. . This does not 
have much to do with Mr. Turpin's 
concept of " work ’* as such. It is, 
however, the most successful part of 
the book, perhaps precisely becausa 
it is unrestricted by the author's 
avowed terms of reference. Although 
it is marred by the “ aren’t foreigners 
funny” sort of humour, it has a 
genuine liveliness, and understanding 
of a certain kind of French life. The 
book has a deliberately dated 
style: everything is tirelessly ironic 
and acutely descriptive. Every 
character is a Character; every inci- 
dent »n Incident. 


NO JOKE 


Marvin Cohen : The Se(f-De voted Friend. 160pp. Rapp and Carroll. 259. 


Marvin Cohen’s The Self-Devoted 
Friend comes billed as “ one of the 
funniest and most original works of 
fiction in years ". The same dust- 
jacket bears this warning from Mr. 
Cohen himself: "The reader should 
not embark on his readership of 
this book until immediately after 
a six-week fast period of non- 
smiling. Thus, be will have worked 
up the appropriate appetite for 
collaborating with the author.” 
Mr. Cohen’s threat is too true. Only 
a prolonged period of abstinence 
from all wit and humour of any kind 


at all could permit one to regard this 
us a comic novel. The Seif-Devoted 
Friend is a long and unrelieved 


pseudo-comic dialogue between lhe 
narrator and his " friend ", the friend 


being (of course) an ambiguous alter* 
ego. The flip pretentiousness of tha 
following is typical; 

“ Have you any spare feelings ? " I 
asked, looking for a handout. " Sorry, 
I used mine all up”, lied my cheap- 
heurted friend; " Why 7 are you 
broke 7 ” “ Yes, I have a broken heart, 
but l here's no palii to go with it." 
“ Maybe she was ugly 7 " he declared. 
"That's funny, she tens", l realized, 
and pop I — my heart was whole. 


it 


After the necessary murder, the 
light-hearted murder. In a world 
containing Malraux (never mind 
Hemingway), such capers hardly 
command respect. The trouble with 
England is more troublesome than 
that. 
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Hogarth to Cryik shank: 

Social Change Graphic Satire 


M. DOROTHY GEORGE 


Mre deOrge is art unrivalled authority' orf sdcjal. history ' 
of the eighteenth .century and on caricature ~ the author 
of London Life ' in the Eighteenth Century find of the ! 
two-volume Englisb Po/itlcei Caricature, as wall as compiler 
of i;he British Museum Catalogue of Politfpat arid 
Personal Satires. , ; . 

In this book she has conveyed fill the robustness, wit and : 
social climbing pf the age as revealed in* the prints of men 
like Hogarth/ Giliray, ‘Rowlandson and the Cruikshanks. This 
is a uhicjue. combination pf scholarship pnd entertainment. 

1 2" x 9 - . 224pp 1 2pp colour . over 20Q • b &w illustrations 
£5 bs. • ’• ’ 
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Fiction 


r Nov 9 

T. H. 
WHITE 


A BIOGRAPHY 

by Sylvia 
Townsend 
Warner 

(with Chatio) 

W 45s ^0 


^ Nov 23 ^ 
Lau ranee 
Thompson’s 


The Early 
Years 
1874-1915 

^ 63s ^ 


FIGHTING 
PANK* 
HURSTS 
l by David i 
V Mitchell J 

36s 


f ‘The \ 
f fairest and ' 
best-balanced 
book I have 
read on the 
women’s . 
kmovement* J 

OBSERVER ^ 


QF THE 
DERVI- 


1 


imm- 

iisyL 


by Idrles 
Shah 




r 1,000 x 
' years of ” 
Sufi teaching 
stories — as 
entertaining 

k Nasrudln A 


STRANGER IN PARADISE 


Gahriei. CARcfA MArquez: Cien affos tie sole dad. 351pp. Buenos Aires: Sudanicricana. 


Cien alios de stdedtid is the stoiy 
of the riio and fall of (he Colombian 
cotnmuniiy of Macondo and of ihe 
family of Buendfa. Ursula and Josd 
Arcadio Buendia are married first 
cousins in flight from their own guilt 
and from a persislent ghost. They 
found Macondo far from the sea and 
their former home in a region of im- 
penetrable swamp and jungle, and 
(here give birth to a line of eccentric 
Aurelia nos and Jos«f A readies, int ro- 
ver i dreamers and impulsive men of 
action ; and to a line of extraordin- 
ary women— the tormented, sensual 
virgin Amaranla and beautiful Reme- 
dies, who has no sense of shame and 
refuses to wear clothes. Remote 
from ihe rest of civilization, the 
Buendfas behave as if the Christian 
moral code had never existed. The 
male members of the family fall in 
love with their aunts or even their 
grandmothers ; and one Aureiiano 
Buendfa marries an eleven- year- 
old girl who has only just 
stopped welting her bed and who 
has to be lifted up to kiss the 
wedding guests. 

In these early years Macondo is in 
a state of primal innocence. Nobody 
is older than thirty. There are no 
deaths. Aureliano Buendfa spends 
hia time proving that the world is 
round, unaware that this discovery 
has already been made. But 
Macondo, though isolated, is not 
completely cut off from outside influ- 
ence, • Foreign inventions — the 
magnet, the manufacture of ice. false 
teeth — appear in the town, thanks to 
a tribe of gypsies who have dis- 
covered a secret route across the 
marshes. This capricious and inter- 
mittent contact with other civiliza- 
tions is similar to the contact that 
Colombia and Latin .America have 
had with Europe. Everything that 
happens in Macondo is a fantasy 
reflection of what has happened in 
Latin America. But though made 
aware of this, the leader never finds 
that allegory, symbol or analogies 


nudge him out of a joyful identifica- 
tion with the Buendfas. 

Cien aft os de soledad is primarily 
about the- wonder and strangeness 
of a continent in which the fantastic 
is the normative. The odder the 
event Ihe nearer we feel to Ihe reality 
of Latin America. Thus, when Jos £ 
Arcadio tries to leave Macondo he 
has to cut his way through a jungle 
of golden salamanders and bleeding 
lilies. And instead of finding a route 
to the sea, he comes across the petri- 
fied hull of a landlocked Spanish gal- 
leon. Macondo’s isolation is broken 
down by external forces— by civil 
war, by the railways and the banana 
plantation, which draw the inhabi- 
tants into politics and -strife without 
changing their eccentric individuality. 
But “progress" does not last, A 
four-year rainstorm restores Macon- 
do to its primal chaos. And the birth 
of a child with a pig’s tail— fruit of an 
incestuous union between Amaranta 
Ursula and her nephew— brings the 
family to an end. 

The Buendfas bear some resem- 
blance to the Sartoris family and 
none at all to the Buddenbrooks. 
But like both Faulkner and Mann, 
Sr. Garcfa Mdrqucz immediately 


of Macondo and the read to Ids 
family home: 

A trickle of blood came out from under 
the door, CIOS'. ;d the living room, went 
out into the street, followed h straight 
line along the uneven p.ivcnicuis, down 
steps and up railing", went along Turks’ 
street without stopping, turned one 
corner to Hie right and another to tiio 
left, then turned at right angles in front 
of the Buendfas' house, went Insido 
sticking close to Ihe wnlls so »s not to 
stain |hc caritels . . . advanced down 
the corridor with the begonias and 
sKpp-li unseen under A marj ilia’s chair. 


persuades us of Ihe reality of his 
family and their environment. From 


family and their environment. From 
the opening lines, he compels us to 
accept the logic of Macondo in 
whidh - the violent and the strange 
are juxtaposed: 

Many years later, in front of the firing 
squAd, Colonel Aureliano Buendfa was 
to remember that remote afternoon 
when his father took him to see ice for 
the first time. 

The effect of this juxtaposition is 
often comic. Indeed, comic exag- 
geration is the keynote of the style 
but it is nn exaggeration that under- 
lines rather than destroys the basic 
verisimilitude of the story. Thus, 
when a Josd Arcadio Buendfa ia 
killed by his wife, bis blood shows 
an uncanny knowledge of Ihe streets 


And on another occasion, after a 
fight over two rival beauty queens 
during the Carnival, the dead and 
wounded are listed as ” nine clowns, 
four Columbines, seventeen playing- 
card kings, one devil, three musicians, 
two French knights and three 
Japanese Empresses ”, Natural 
phenomena, too, are often humorous 
external manifestations of the attri- 
butes of the Buendfas or of Macondo 
as a whole. The beautiful Rcmedios 
has a special odour which drives men 
mad; clouds of butterflies follow 
Meme Buendfa. Macondo is visited 
by a series of plagues which include 
a plague of insomnia and a plague of 
dead birds. 

Cien alios de soledad is a comic 
masterpiece and certainly one of 
Latin America’s finest novels to date. 
Neither realism nor naturalism ever 
provided a satisfactory style for & 
continent the conquest of which waa 
achieved by men drunk on novels of 
chivalry and haunted by tales of El 
Dorado and the Fountains of Youth, 
a continent in which nature haa 
almost invariably triumphed over 
nrt. Sr. Garcfa Marquez, the distin- 
guished author of two other novels, 
of an excellent volume of short stor- 
ies, Los funertiles de la Manui Grande 
(1962), and of a short masterpiece, El 
coronet no time qulen le escrlba 
(1961), has achieved in Cien u/los de 
soledad not only a best-seller but a 
best-seller that deserves its success* 


AFTER THE FALL 


Daniel Boulanger s La Nacelle. 200pp. Paris s Laffont. 13.90ft-. 


‘ Nacelle is a .comic book In- Whenever they feel the need for a die, and the novel itself ends with a 
deed to have come from the stern,, little vicarious living they pick a card Nativity pageant that transposes some 
shaven head of Daniel Boulanger; .. out at ( fandom and spark off their- of the more seedy characters on to a 
■*- whose photograph makes a power-* ; fancies. Some of the subjects of the holier plane altogether. 

5L5lSS*«!te «!*>?> MAWr d i?‘ry-“P*P!?- But d« ml joy of La NacelH lies 


fht frontispiece] M. Bou linger also cards are extraordinary — 14 Explo 
introduces what must surely be the' slopin' a Vinegar Factory ", for ex 
SRjne head into the text of his novel, ample — but Iheynre a source of grea 
tilting it on to the shoulders of an warmth and comfort (o Maingourd 


ample--bll llhcy n re ssou rce of great '“'Prlac, *P™"« »Y . world 

warmth and comfort to Maingourd, w ^ erc language is loo much foi the 


» ■ i/. .. . -■ , •• '« 

1-, .?;* •- "L ■» : -.v - 


abbd as he performs an extravagant Migot and the latter’s successor, laws of nature. At bis best M. Bou- 
nce of penitence by his open window. Porond. langer invents Uko no one else can 

iS? rV t?. pS i" S 1 fhfa * All three of them, together with the have done since Giraudoux. Somo- 

m «■*** «*•->■■■ Sr perceptions^ e°“ is 
around, re v e al .M..Bou 1 a ,, ge r aS ^ sts • M ; .• Boulanger has more describ ^, £ beillg so P limp that 

.by.4».taJolltat o« Oil ,:, he. writer. «rioos jhing, to say about Iho human ono wou)d lh fo k * one w»» moId* 
-.Vw have burgled; the New fcfavel for condition than meets the eye imrae- it from in front; at other times 
their techniques, • .. ... V, . ' diattly. Pdrhaps It is The Fall that, has .he ''creates a bawdy poetry.; grief, 

Because, it ,shows_ ivnere. memory grounded them in their memories like • causing a .woman’s kimono to 
ends ■ and ^lnvenUon begins.., Ld thls,.for Ld Nacelle starts witft a jug- wrinkle-, produces a sly phallus froth 
Nacelle always pointing at itsowfi gling God Who could be more than a the design on the material, out of a 
contavances. <f Memories , arp repre- metaphor for the novelist himself, ray of sunlight and two cherries. La 


ray of sunlight gnd two cherries. La 



. humane a npvel as - anyone could 


i F \ i b a^p<ihr*?the V nacelle- ’ <vL the 'title,':. the poge pf a;shpt : putfei: in ordir. to ! want! 

18 'HV;-? « <’‘v: -.V- V ’ y .• • • - ! ' -i 

- . -J-. ■ 4-..J* /„■; -.1 , J - J' v I . ■ ■. ’■ '• • . • .. - V 


G^IUn^d.lSft-i 


^ Nov 
the new 
novel by 
PHILIP 
ROTH 

When She 
.Was Good 

^ 25i A 


f ‘It is \ 

remarkably' 

compelllna* 

NEW YORK TIMES 

‘Extraordin- 
arily good 
k novel’ i 


jr A fantasy^ 

queen' 

VIC- 
TORIA'S 
BOMB 
by Ronald 
. Clarke 
V 25, J 


/ciarke’sN 

' hair-raising 
supRosltloni 
carry the 
authentic rial 
I of truth* J 

X. DAILY TSLEGSiPH/ 


r unity of.' 
vision that 
goes beyond 

logic, ev«“" 
touch o* t 
_ poetry’*/ 


History 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ITALY 


T hE s> i\rter tnsioKi\NS prefer Mr. Seton- Watson says, a high pro- 
hki.irv to be new rather than portion of Italian Socialists were intel- 
iru this makes it easy. Then. t«io. agrarian labour 

lr !J . %nh( , r Set on -Watson P ln y e f. f l n ‘ uch bigger pari in social- 
Mr. Ctndophc ■ . wt politics than it ever -lias elsewhere. 

to chosen the ha»d • jjgb Both these things arc still true; 
ton Liberalism to /aumhi. S7U in <fecd the continuity has only been 
g [j faithful to the evid- by lot iay’s accelerated move- 

«(, a great mass of u. menj away from the land. 


to chosen the hard wu> . 

L. L Liberalism to inscisin. 

[j faithful to the 
a great mass of u. Italy 
fc a 'hard subject. One bus to sail 
the Scylla of Trevelyan-Ilka 


Suasm and the Oiarybdis of 
fkrital or Communist contempt, 
to has to sail past the sirens of 
Hbn rhetoric and journalism 


Ok has to sail past the sirens of As the north of Italy grew richer 
fcjfan rhetoric and journalism the south grew poorer. Even in the 
iraugh the squalls uf Italian poll- nor t b there was early resentment of 

SSSSn'rfifch ,hs ‘ ,rivilc ‘*' :s ? f skillcd |U| >T. whill! 

*»niom«nl. and one Me or two p.onecrs msisled tha a 
Ins# oh lienee with this P raWcm of staggering poverty cried 
fLS-a' i n i#llLm neonlewho out forut tent ion in the neglected 


Item e disillusionment, and one “ 

Ins# oh lienee with this P rablcm o f staggering poverty cried 

^ J° intelliuent neonle who out ft>1 ’ ut,cnt ‘un in Ihe neglected 
.um-hearled mtel gent ■ south. With the earthquake at Mes- 

■a® 1 1f ,r ied ar^ment si “ «'“ l Re 68io Calabria in 1908 the 

tar passion | or P ; ‘ t ■ national significance of conditions in 

*•** W * Tl Z V ^ with the the Mtzzoviorno was at last appre- 
[ought his wa) up ^ mnn v ciated although, as Mr. Seton- Watson 

S' .w’hi has retd evetyS ^ 1)16 P™ blem ™«y 

since, be ha * V | tackled until it was recognized as In- 

temalional after 1945; it was then 
Professor De Felice s first o that American money was invested In 
Mussolini, but. nol the sec nd. Tn S0U Qj ern Italy, active help to replace 
Uy reader may be duinled by the ^ .. safety . valve « of emigration to 
t«uk but the pro Sessional h utorian thc Un j led states which was the only 
rill be enthralled ; fo-r this book pro- rea | palliative in the prosperous age 
tides » mine of information and irn- of aXolilti. 


in May. 1906. the police were instruc- 
ted as if by Giolitti to keep out of the 
strikers* way. “ This passivity ", writes 
Mr. Seton- Watson, "led to an omin- 
ous development in Bologna: the for- 
mation of middle-class ‘volunteers of 
order ' who patrolled the streets in de- 
fence of properly.” Some of the 
Socialist cooperatives, for instance at 
Reggio Emilia and Molinclla, were 
moderate nnd efficient, but the land- 
owners liked them little better for 
that. “ Red Week ’’ in June, 19J4, en- 
couraged the landowners to consider 
that the liberal state had abdicated, 
although police or troops often 
escorted their blackleg labour. Mr. 
Seton-Watson quotes Ansaldo as say- 
ing " The blackleg was the father of 
the sqinnlrixia or the squadistm him- 
self 


slate. Each was so determined not to 
soil its hands with Giolittian tactics 
that the door was opened to the 
Fascist minority which knew no 
scruples. It is strange to remind one- 
self of the favour shown by the Vati- 
can to the Fascist cause rather than 
to that of the Catholic reformers, [he 
Popolari. Mussolini had boasted of 
being an atheist and a republican, but 
it was, in due course, the Pope and the 
King who did most to establish his 
power after he had duly propitiated 
both of them. 


Lion of April, 1924, MaJtcOllP.s pro- 
test, and his murder and its after- 


m£enL t0nl ' nU * ly ' ea< *‘ ns Giolitti and Giolinismn fascinate 
up to me present. ftlI historians of modern Italy: Gio- 

littl, the man of common sense, the 
• * * brilliant administrator, the conciliator 

who hoped to integrate all the forces 
Two (Mby^dhcincx a re bound of the future within the Liberal 

to be ihritvo almost curiously separ- stale. Was he Italy’s salvation or 
A, oik of ihe relation of Church P‘ r ™ n . ? He w " s « f ^ our « b ° rt >; 

tO! JS an fjHifih ha n b f h ivl-o wero not mere| y P assed but carried 

pdSoath.mth Ihe first Haly s inter- tbroU g b Bui, like Frnnce under 

& nKk?k and be .M V,0L Li a Louis Philippe. Italy began to be 

«d,ind with the second the whole hrri hv fWolitii Like I ouis 

i^qKslioa m tifiy-ttye years of p hm p pc by an d other ' men, GiSStl 

ShfnT v r S'nniiK grew old and in the end lost his grip, 
•ot* than i thirty yea is the uniflea- Ho expected to go on for ever recon- 

lh Sl* n S 0 ?? 11 clHng conflicting interests, dominat- 
I „ h - Stl l n !l° ,n 8 hls P art >' b >' high-handed and un- 
£n°i W ih b ^ °.i *r 8 ‘ scrupulous methods, Retiring to Pied- 

obedien Catholic mon \ for bric£ intervals in order to 

ffit r P ° 1,f ®~ actu " - prove how indispensable he was. 

Wh .° u er ° la ‘he end the King asked 

•?°l^ eC D l *° Mussolini to ’ form a government,. 
mnmSIi ■ °|' h t P f ,p , e ' thc Liberal groupings were 

WkenuMfeii' 0 I " ake<I J‘ c L. tho walling for Giolitti to return with 
ffS W ^.^T ,or ll theTem " |ML» few Fascist Ministers whom 
M»DrA-fiK B I l ! a f Icr vm , s . uc fi? ss perhaps he would tame. It is inler- 
-Cn X , [1 V S ,l l i’ to find how fearful Massolipi 

,l“ P 5 c T!! c t destroyed, was that Giolitti would come back. 
J 2 n Sl1cl ? 1,Sl revolution It sccmed lh c sheerest chance that 
foOiflhPr, U r , ? d did not. Sometimes it is said 

^dettiAiM^ ^ ,CS 10 v< ? t0 thRt 1‘aly has becn looking for 

anothcr aiolil,i cvcr sincc> 

days of the crcbilon ofthe Mr ‘ Selon-Watson .feels that the 
JJeof Clotdaiio Bruno giive way b H : ‘PP leap in 

ea 0 f Giolitti who n ih# 1 1 jittnn the 'dark of universal suffrage, had 
Wour K bc fiown fm i ha doomed i,,rcady in i 91 *• 7510 

^ ^aliar^ SSnl hoildav^ Nationalist Parly had held its first 

^auaui epatHct between Sto?e con « re * s in I 2° r ^ ncc in the P re X io H 9 
K?mrch was esuShcd by December. "Its tone was aulhori- 
8™ ftotti 1914 'onward? man? fe liRa flnd ‘hemes were the crea- 
E5 :t ha‘ B lo : SUV SI# Mn«o y ‘Ion o£ a forceful united nation and 
ii'iirS? SSS- its education for war." This partly 
Mr s et 0 n.\Vat- ***** ‘ he ni0(xJ of Europe. Interest 
I? Obliged Th 25 In Africa was accompanied in Italy 


Two doniin^V.lhcincs are bound 
;to be the two almost* curiously separ- 
ile ones of the relation of Church 
udMak and of that between North 
pd South; with Ihe first Italy's inter- 
lioiul position and behaviour is 
led, tod with the second the whole 


wre than thirty years the •* uniflea- 
^ i> of Italy meant that, although 
a accordance with the Statuto 


y^ ThB a 

f Disaster A 
’ Area— storlei 

by J. G< 

BALLARD 

'an extraordinary - 
k descriptive gift: I 

V thb timbs : / 

x. 2u y 


J wcordance with the Statuto 
''ilholicbm was the religion of the 
ant stale, the obedient Catholic 
lycotted Italian political life-actu- 
y the hien of property who wero 
willed to vote do hot seem to have 
obedient to Ihe Pope. The 
gMW'tnean while looked to tho 
’^ "rpubjic iu restore the Tem- 
^Fowr. ‘But after the success 
JJftDrcyfusards l.cn Kill’s illu- 
France were destroyed, 
W.Wttf'lhe Socialist revolution 


JgpWjiWk and qualified per- 
Ip •Italian Ca tholics to vote 
^“Hy ‘bfcfe came the 
ism J*“ tiP'i-eXpedlt in November, 


Thus the outbreak of the First 
World War found the liberal stale in 
danger, and Italy’s intervention on the 
side of the Entente in May, 1915, pro- 
vided a spectacular defeat for GioUtti. 
The interventionists had at first been 
a small minority but a noisy one: 
D’Annunzio and his following, Mari- 
netti and his Futurists, the Nation- 
alists and the revolutionary syndica- 
lists led by men like Michele Bianchi 
and Giulictti of the Genoa seamen’s 
union. In December, 1914, the syndi- 
calists’ Fasci tli Azione Rivoluzio- 
naria fused with a similar Fascio 
which had been founded by Benito 
Mussolini when he was expelled from 
the Socialist Party in November for 
declaring in favour of war. The pro- 
French Mazzinian democrats and 
Socialists also favoured intervention. 
At this time Salandra was Prime 
Minister with Sonnino at the Foreign 
Office. That winter they negotiated 
with both sides, agreeing in April to 
the secret Treaty of London. Accord- 
ing to this Italy would join Ihe En- 
tente against the Central Powers in 
return for the promise, not only of 
the Trentino, Trieste and Istrla, but 
also of a large part of Dalmatia and 
of southern Albania, which Italy had 
occupied at Christmas. The Russians 
hnd jibbed aL this “ challenge to the 
Slav conscience " but they had been 
overruled. As Mr. Seton-Watson 
says, Dalmaliu was the crux. The 
Croats of Dalmatia were the most 
ardent champions of the Yugoslav 
idea, hoping for Istria and Trieste to 
come to them. Looking back now 
the Treaty of London seems respon- 
sible for forty years of strife between 
Italians and Yugoslavs In the course 
of which the fiercest passions were 
aroused. With the Trieste Agreement 
of 1954 a fragile solution emerged 
Which appears to be solidifying. 


It is nut generally doubted (hat in 
October, 1922, the Army could still 
have crushed the Fascist movement 
had the King commanded this. But 
at the very last moment Victor 
Emmanuel called off the state of 
siege and accepted the resignation 
of Facia’s government. The King’s 
motives can only be guessed: fear of 
bloodshed, doubt about >the Army, 
suspicion that his cousin, (he Duke 
of Aosta, was ready to supersede him. 
While bearing in mind that Professor 
Dc Felice was writing a life of Mus- 
solini and Mr. Seton-Watson a his- 
tory of Italy from 1870 to 1925 it is 
interesting to compare their interpre- 
tation of events at this time. The 
former makes more of Mussolini’s 
renunciation of republicanism in his 
speech at Udine on September 20. 
But it is about Facta that the two 
historians clearly differ. While Mr. 
Seton-WaLson portrays him as long- 
ing only to make way for Giolitti, 
Professor De Felice writes that his 
ambitions bad blocked- Giolitli’s 


test, and his murder and its after- 
math to bring that about. The public 
reaction to the Mattcotti crime 
showed how liberal Italy still was, ex- 
cept for the King, the Pope, Ihe land- 
owners and the industrialists and 
financiers — the two last met at 
Genoa to express their undimini.shed 
faith in Mussolini. Earlier than this 
the Osservatore Romano bad praised 
Mussolini’s 11 resolute conduct ”, 
adding " Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone As for the 
King, it seems thnt he felt greater 
distaste for the Aventine opposition, 
which he chose to damn as republi- 
can, than for the violent death of a 
moderate Socialist. And so, after six 
months’ hesitation, Mussolini was en- 
couraged to take the totalitarian, 
plunge— to destroy all civil rights at 
home and conspire with the forces of 
disruption in Europe. 


path. ** Era quello die voleva Musso- 
lini. ma per il regime libernldemo- 
cratico in Italin era la fine." It is 
not perhaps an important distinction 
yet an intriguing one. 

Mussolini in power with a coali- 
tion government was by no means 
the One-Party stale ; it took the elec- 


Mr. Set on- Watson’s book is a 
model of lucidity and poise, fortu- 
nately, for it is packed very tight. One 
understands, while regretting it, that 
Salvemini. D’Annunzio, Croce and 
the rest 14 do nol appear as scholars, 
poets or philosophers ” in this poli- 
tical history. But they do appear. For 
Italians to this day have kepi a 
faintly Renaissance quality which 
makes the scholars, poets and philo- 
sophers plunge into politics. This 
coiourF'the country's political life: 
indeed it is sometimes .said that 
all Italians are journalists. As for 
Mr. Seton-Watson’s accomplished 
epilogue, which draws the lines of 
continuity Into a- single pattern, no 
reader would wish to miss it. 

A final tribute must be paid to 
Mr. Selon-Wauon’s footnotes. Where 
they are nol mere references to 
sources they are full of fascinating 
bits of information, and they are 
mercifully at the foot of each page. 
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THE WAKING BREAM , 

A Study of Coleridge’s Poetry 

PATRICIA M. ADAIR 
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The theme of this study, * the waking dream ’—-the relationship of the 
conscious and the unconscious— is elucidated by direct commentary on 


conscious and the unconscious— is elucidated by direct commentary on 
iho poetry, tlic revelation of personality through the record of love anU 
friendships, and Ihe judicious selection of criticul scholarship. 
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' The Treaty of London helped , Ip 
justify D’Annunzio’s claim that Italy’s 
victory was “mutilated". By 11919 
War had mad? Ihe use of violence 
’ familiar: Utopian dreams nilxed with 
territorial greed provided pretexts'. 
“ D'Annunzio, besides urging the seiz- 
ure of fiume and all Dnlniatia, 'spoke, 
openly of the need to seize Rome as 
Well,’ to pul an end to the moribund 
parliamentary regime." Thds was 
the Adriatic question Woven into the 
stuff of Italian internal politics. Mean- 
while "many Sorialjsts boasted of 
Lebinist inspiradoh, hnd strikes 
seemed: endless and provocative. And 
yet in the winter of 1920 to 1921 sanity 
seemed to have prevailed.; Giolltli. 
was back in poWer with Cario Sforza 
• at the Foreign Office,- perhaps the 
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THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 

Ren*. Gxorsar : Conqueror of the World. Translated by Denis Sinor and Marian MacKellar. Preface, notes and bibliography by Denis Sinor. 300pp. Oliver and Boyd. £j ^ 
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A cultural agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the Mongolian 
People's Republic, .signed earlier this 
year, is already stimulating a fresh 
interest in the Mongols and their 
history. Dr. Charles Bawden. Eng- 
land's leading Mongolist, is spending 
lix months in Mongolia; the Univer- 
sity of Leeds has six students from 
Mongolia (there were three last 
year); and Leeds is also organizing 
the first course ever offered in this 
country combining instruction in the 
modern language and lectures on the 
modern history, institutions, and eco- 
nomic structure of the country — with 
the extra advantage of having on its 
staff a resident Mongol scholar, Mr. 
Urgunge Onon. There is also an 
Anglo-Mongolian .Society, with head- 
quarters in London — and the city of 
Leeds is triplc-lwinned with the cities 
of Ulan Bator in Mongolia, and 
Lyons In France. 

AH this makes appropriate the 
presentation, by Professor- Denis 
Sinor (formerly of Cambridge, now 
of Indiana), of an improved version 
of G mussel's biography of Chingis 
Khan. Oil the spelling of this name. 
Professor Sinor rjghlly comments that 
Chingis is the correct form and that it 
lx a pity that, under Hollywood influ- 
ence, the incorrect French form, 
Cengis (derived from a Chinese mis- 
pronunciation) is regaining currency. 
This should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Brinwnica, 
which remains obstinately wedded to 
the wrong spelling. 

Gioussci's original work was writ- 
ten, under difficult conditions, during 
the German occupation, as Pro- 
fessor Sinor explains in his lively and 
interesting introduction. He used 
quotation marks when he was quot- 
ing or paraphrasing, but did not name 
his sources. Professor Sinor has suc- 
ceeded in identifying many of these 
sources, and where there is a later. 


improved translation, he substitutes 
it for that used by Groussct— as in 


the case of the magnificent transla- 
tion, by Professor Boyle of Manches- 
ter, of the work of the Persian 
Juvaini, who was in the Mongol 
service and visited Mongolia before 
China was visited by Marco Polo. 
He has also added an excel- 
lent bibliography, in which each 
book and article is briefly but clearly 
described and its merits or weak- 
nesses pointed out. The end product 
is u book that is indispensable for 
anyone who .wants to begin to 
acquaint himself nut only with the 
life of Chingis Khan but also with 
the history of “ the nation of the 
archers ", as the Armenians called the 
Mongols. 

Probably the most serious omis- 
sion in Mr. Sinor 's bibliographical 
essay is the n perfii by Gibbon, in his 
Decline iiiiil Foil of the Roman 
Empire, of (he nature o-f pastoral 
nomadic- societies and the part played 
in them by " great men *\ Gibbon 
was concerned not really with 
Chingis Khan, but with Attila 
the Hun. Nevertheless, what 
he had to say is important still, 
because in our times the tendency has 
been to treul Chingis Khan not only 
as a "great man” but also as a 
romantic " great man ”, which he 
certainly whs not. Alas, the influence 
of Hollywood is not limited to spell- 
ing. Grnus&et, as Mr. Sinor judici- 
ously notes, was fascinated by “ great 
men ", but his method was to discuss 
first the general history of the roman- 
lic realm of Eurasia, then the history 
of the Mongols, and finally the career 
of Chingis Khan. 

Grousset was a pioneer in using 
the " social ’’ material in the Secret 
History of the Mongols, available lo 
him in the German translation by 
Erich Hactiisch. This extraordinary 
chronicle, combining legendary and 
historical material, whs written In 
Mongol in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, when men who knew 
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• Continuing the some win of investigation ns in his PikdtMxi Thought 
during the Second Empire, but considerably widening his spun, Professor 
Charlton has produced n much-heeded study of the proliferation of religions 
anil quasi- religions cults and systems in nincieenth-ccnlury Fimice . . , . 
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Chingis Khan were still alive. It 
was preserved in a Chinese phonetic 
transcription — and one has to know 
both languages, and the horrible diffi- 
culties of using Chinese characters 
to transcribe any language phonetic- 
ally, to appreciate the problem of 
restoring the " Mongol " text. 

Mr. Sinor docs not mention the 
pioneer Russian translation of 
the Chinese translation of this 
text by the Archimandrite Palla- 
dius in 1866 tB'iw-A* of the 
Russian Religious Mission in 
Peking). He docs mention that a 
partial translation (from the Mongol 
text) was made by Paul Pelliot, too 
Tate for Groussei to be able to use 
it. He himself wrote his own 
bibliography too early to be able 
to include another partial translation, 
by Arthur Waley, Finally, there is 
a very fine version, not noted by Mr. 
Sinor, done from the medieval Mon- 
gol into modern Mongol by Ts. Dam- 
dinsUren, one of Mongolia's greatest 
living scholars. This version is 
unique because all the other 
scholars who have grappled with the 
considerable linguistic difficulties of 
the Secret History have studied Mon- 
gol as an alien language, quite un- 
related to either the indo-Europenn 
or the Chinese language-families, a 
language -in which the thought-pro- 
cess flows through the sentence-struc- 
ture in a decidedly unfamiliar way, 
while for Damdinstlren the Mongol 
language, old or new, is part of his 
being — .and he is also steeped in the 
Mongol tradition of balladry, legend, 
heroic and heraldic diction as a whole 
and not of just one period. It is 
worth noting that Japanese, (hough 
not a member of the same language- 
family sis Mongol, docs have the ssime 
pattern of thought-flow through the 
sentence-structure. This is one of the 
reasons why Japanese contributions 
to Mongolian studies are so impor- 
tant, though barred to most of us. 

Grousset was one of the first fo 
dig into the original sources, even if 
they were available to him only in 
translation, to try to picture Chingis 
Khan not only as a "great man 
the great conqueror, the great des- 
troyer — but as a member of a par- 
ticular kind of society, one that enn 
be recognized and described, in a 
.period of history that had i,s own 
characteristics. . .Since Grousset's 
death; all these questions of the 
individual and the society have taken 
on a new importance for Soviet and 
Chinese historians, and even more for 
lhe Mongols themselves. For the 


Russians, this is a quo) ion nf Soviet, 
not dimply Russian history. When 
the armies of Chingis Khan •.wept 
through what has since become Soviet 
Central Asia, did they do nothing hut 
destroy a higher culture, a more deve- 
loped civilization than their own ? 
And when they got to Kti'.sia, was the 
mark that they made in history also 
nothing but a smear of devastation y 

Two different answers can be pio- 
posed to these two questions. When 
Chingis Khan in vailed Central Asia 
it was being badly governed by a de- 
generate dynasty which relied in the 
main on Turkish mercenaries to en- 
force its despotic rule. Chingis Khan, 
a man of his time, had strong notions 
about loyalty. On occasion, he mas- 
sacred troops who surrendered to him 
not because of defeat but because they 
were disloyal: if they had not been 
loyal to their previous lord, how could 
he count on their loyalty to him ? 
He also massacred civilians when he 
felt it was necessary to break a popu- 
lar resistance. There is a point here 
that Grousset missed. Chingis’ Khan 
he rates as " generous, magnanimous, 
and great, moderate in all things, bal- 
anced, rooted in common sense, 
human, in a word, even humane ", 
and then adds that it was not his fault 
if -he commanded " troops of the 
approximate level of cultural devel- 
opment of redskins of the seven- 
teenth-century American prairie 
That whs not in fact what it was 
all about. The Mongols were simply 
learning from “civilization", and 
adopting what was already standard 
practice in that region, which ex- 
tended from Central Asia into Persia 
and Afghanistan. Power here was 
based on heavy concentration of 
population in irrigated oases. In the 
local wars, before the coming of the 
Mongols, if one oasis-slate defeated 
another it slaughtered the manpower, 
in order to prevent the defeated 
people from recuperating and taking 
revenge. In fact, once the Mongols 
had completed the conquest and 
begun lo rule,, they were at least as 
enlightened as the local dynasties 
that had preceded them. 

In Russia, on the other hand, the 
Mongol conquest was indeed an un- 
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men of History. The Chinese 
evu, look at hun differently, t!! 
Ins grandson Khubilai Khan - 


A. Zeligs : Friendship and Fratricide. 476pp. Andi6 Deutsch. £3 3s. 

nr Zdte's book, subtitled" an Ana- whs due to his identifying him with previou- 
5, V Whittaker Chambers nnd his own brother, Bosley Hiss -a Zeligs u 
star Hiss ”, presents n psychonnnly- theory which seems to be based solely of a si, 
J^hvoothesis about the Hiss case, on the fact that Chambers was then any twe 
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quo red China ; but the Mongol^ 
quests brought Mongolia itself art 
a huge pari of Central A HS 


'-'■midi ftsiaftty, 
the horizon of China's higher £ 
ration, and this was all l0 (he 
foi l hum, Mongolia, and Cmm 
A sia. They have much of ihe uq 
kind to say about Kang Hsi t 
greatest of the Manchu emw t , 
U»bom whom the Russians 
nothing good io say), who re«J 
the operation of bringing Moma 
and Central Asm within the Chi** 
horizon. 


mitigated calamity. Kiev was at 
that time a nourishing stale, rapidly 
s'prcnding among the Slavs a civili- 
zation derived lurgely from Byzan- 
tium. Its destruction threw the 
Russinns back into, an earlier, more 
brutal period of history, (I is not 
surprising therefore that the Russian 


M ongolia *s own historians lake a 
in-between position. When CM 
Khun was young, ihey say. Mongol] 
was in a chronic state of Interimriitt 
tribal war. By knocking pwplii 
heads together Chingis Khan umfltd 
the tribes. It is true that the mull 
was only a " feudal " state, but frufe. 
lism is " progressive ” compared niib 
tribalism. When, however, Cbmps 
Khan moved on to conquer other 
peoples nnd countries, the stwy 
becomes “ negative". Under Chingj 
Khan and his successors the he.' 
manhood of Mongolia was sank 
away to die in foreign lands. iotoi 
or from .sickness, to no good pups 
No cultural influences, no bootyicl 
wealth seeping back into Moi&h. 
could compensate for this londfc 
young ahd the talented .who rrcji 
have curried on Mongolia's out* 
velopment. They make much 4**- 
song of the birehbark scroll "a MM 
■ written down in Mongol on m 
bark, during the Mongol ascend*’ 
in Kussiu, and discovered »'! 
twenty years ago. In allerwU 
verses it describes tlie homewty 
of h Mongol .soldier-lad servtfH 
Russia, and the sorrow of hisnw 
in Mongolia, grieving for ihtwf 
whom she may never sel ejjjV* 
“ There you ure ", say the W 
"Chingis Khan and his ndf* 
generals were imperialists all 
but not the. simple -Moyj® 
ordinary people. They, itke i t|»J" 
conquered were vie t inn of unP’r 

ism. . ' .u 

Wc are fortunate in. haviPf 
new uiid improved edition i rfjjj 
set at this time when the ne^f ^ 
the life and tunes of ch,n ^.\, ] 
a holly debuted ,ssu t f l ffL ' 
Mongols themselves and h«rg. 
hours, the Russians mid. the 


JB, that Chambers and Hiss 
complementary positions 
;«ibo unconscious of one another 
: ud were, therefore, drawn together 
T forces of which neither was 
pjro Both Chambers and Hiss had 
toftm who died in their twenties 
i Dr. Zeligs suggests that they re- 
jrtdioone another as though each 
nj the reincarnation of the other’s 
Mter, and that Chambers “ acted 
.jl" his ambivalence towards his 
iratfier by first identifying with Hiss 
jni later destroying him— hence the 
Friendship and Fratricide of the 
-it, 

The idea that Chambers had psy- 
logical and not political motives 
'or accusing Hiss Is not original. It 
w, and apparently still is, Hiss's 
■wn explanation, and psych iatrio 
nideoce discrediting Chambers's 
(liability as a‘ witness and sug- 
gesting that his hostility lo- 
ud* Hiss derived from his 


whs due to his identifying him with 
his own brother, Bosley Hiss— a 
theory which seems to be based solely 
on the fact that Chambers was then 
calling himself Crossley— -but he ulsu 
offers a psychoanalytical interpreta- 
tion of (he diameters and lives of 
both Hiss and Chambers in terms of 
their childhood experiences. Unfor- 
tunately, in so doing ho falls into 
every trap which can ensnare the un- 
wary analyst who tries to apply his 
theories outside the familial' terri- 
tority of his consulting room. 

In clinical practice, two criteria 
exist for deciding whether an inter- 
pretation is true — or " correct ", hs 
the jargon has it ; the patient’s even- 
tual agreement with it, and Lhe liber- 
ating effect of bis doing so. But 
neither Chambers nor Hiss was ever 
a patient of Dr. Zeligs. Chambers 
refused cither to be interviewed by 
him or to correspond with him, while 
Hiss, who answered innumerable 
questionnaires from Dr. Zeligs over 
a period of five years, remains en- 
tirely unconvinced by his central 
thesis. 


previous event or relationship. Dr. 
Zeligs uses to establish the existence 
of a significant connexion between 
nny two events which have anything 
at all in common. He even describes 
Hiss's imprisonment as an "ironic 
re-cnuctmcnt ” of his father's suicide 
on the ground that it left his ten- 
ycar-old son temporarily fatherless, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that 
Hiss did not commit himself to prison 
but went there against his will— or 
that fathers in prison can write let- 
ters to their sons while dead ones 
cannot. 


Uioostaip with his own brother 
ns presented at Hiss's sec- 
ond trial. Dr. Zeligs's book can, 
llcrcfore, be regarded as in part an 
iitempt to substantiate Hiss’s own 
tlatemeal, made .to the New York 
Grand Jury, which indicted him for 
perjury, that: 


phaniben win a person of unsound mind 
ind not normal, that he bus for some 


itia which I <Utf not pretend to un- 
. ulred a grudge against me 


inland, acquired a grudge against me 
rad was trying to destroy me. 

If Dr, Zeligs had been content to 
irshal evidence showing that Cham- 
was indeed a person of unsound 
I, ho would have produced a book 
ol real value. He shows, con vincingly, 
tot Chambers was, to put it mildly, 
i .very queer fish, a Mar, an altitudi- 
5 r ». M Impostor, a person whose 
raamour Is Indescribable, let alone 
iKable, without 1 reference to psy- 
tric concepts. He also produces 
number telling examples to de- 
JJ rale i that Chambers was largely 
5* Jy envy, hatred and malice 
f. J* Jt was precisely his 


I have done my best to make an objec- 
tive self-analysis of the validity of the 
Idea. I recognize die evident assonance 
between the names (Bosley and Cross- 
ley) but please note that one is a first 
and one a last name. But, try though 
1 have, L cannot find any emotional 
responses that are remotely similar in 
my attitudes towards the two. The 
assonanca in uames nnd the age simi- 
larities seem therefore not indicative of 
deeper equivalences but purely super- 
ficial and accidental. 


J? 10 ^ er ° L he objects of his 

Ilowel ! er ' Pr- has 


jJ'ropW more than this. Not only 
WSftto prove that Hiss’s be- 


ip- ■ ' - r 1 -*" 1 10.1 d uw 

f«g of Chambers In tjhe 1930s 


Dr. Zeligs dismisses this rebuttal as 
"resistance" without, however, ex- 
plaining how an analyst distinguishes 
between emotional resistance to a 
true statement and intellectual 
objection to an untrue one. 

The author's Interpretations are in 
fact speculations, and uncritical ones 
at that. He leaps in where angels fear 
to tread and has no inhibitions about 
offering, for instance, a detailed inter- 
pretation of Hiss’s father’s uncon- 
scious motives for committing suicide 
in 1907. despite the absence of any 
supporting documentary evidence. 
He also makes great play with the 
concept of " symbolic re-enactment”. 
This idea, which in a clinical context 
refers to the fact that ft patient may 
behave, especially in relation to bis 
analyst, in a way which reflects some 


Dr. Zeligs also faffs to deal success- 
fully with the problems involved in 
applying a theory based on pathology 
to the assessment of a whole person- 
ality. He is obviously Impressed by 
Hiss and admires bis rather English 
reserve and his capacity to be 
objective even about matters 
deeply concerning himself but 
the language with which he 
describes Hiss’s virtues makes 
them sound like symptoms. He des- 
cribes Hiss as having been a cold, 
withdrawn child, lacking “ emotional 
insight ", but his evidence for suppos- 
ing this is the “objectivity" with 
which Hiss wrote about his childhood 
forty years later. (Rather similarly, 
he stigmatizes as “ legalistic " a state- 
ment made by Hiss while In a court 
of law.) Dr. Zeligs may be right in 
saying that Hiss is a cold tactless per- 
son with the knack of antagonizing 
people who value “outgoingness" 
highly, but his way of saying it in- 
volves him in maintaining that object- 
ivity is both an asset and a defect of 
personality. 

Friendship and Fratricide will, no 
doubt, be widely cited as an example 
of the absurdity of psychoanalytical 
excursions into biography, particu- 
larly as it follows so closely on 
the Freud-Bullitt study of Woodrow 
Wilson, but its real weakness lies in 
Dr. Zeligs’s lack of intellectual dis- 
cipline, which leads him to exaggerate 
the significance of similarities and 
to ignore differences. He has 
allowed an Intriguing Idea to run 
away with him, and as a result what 
might have been an informative study 
of the dramatic and tragic clash 
between two contrasting characters 
has been blown up into something 
pretentious and unconvincing. 


THIRTY YEARS’ LOVE 

ANCEsLu>ypQEp RGB: The Years that are Fast. 296pp. Hutchinson. £2 2s. 


VLoUards! and Protestants 
V s Vinihe Diocese of York 1509-1558 
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ANYONE FOR POLO? 


Silvio . Micheli : Mongolia. Translated by Bruce Pcnmnn. 366pp. 
Bod ley Head. £2 2a. 


Hollis and Carter. 


distributed b? 


iff?. v ; ' — • • • phe of the most important works on 16th century English history: to: — 

•. i ■■■•■}■■ ] .appear for.hianSf years . ... , rto pne Interested In English history can afford 
T?LV : thls bpok ’■ Hpd Ibr tyjt*} measure Professor Pickens .writes witlji-' . 

' l S’ vi-'i'pui^^cy m wit;’ .Chdsl^her'Hia fit 'Spectator 1 J/didlng map ' 35/ m 


On the spine, beneath the dustjaclcet, 
the title of Silvjo Micheli’s book con- 
tains but a single word ; Mongolia, 


. /.i •; . i . •• w * • - - ■ ■ i ■■■■■•ivjivvi in nuiuLy vu.ll 1)111 

y IhlsbOok;'; Hfid for ^ 6 ^ measure Prqfe$sor r pickens .writes witlji- 

ifi'i i « 1 vi'ypuq^ncy jtnd wit;’ :C hdst.^her'HUl fn Spectator 1 /aiding map ’ 35/ j 

I Order,: lEm^ Politics 

m ii ? : w? ■ti^itj^s'or 1500- 1700 ' V 

;'vii ; '.u • ri b" ti- is ki i . *a a f i • •' •" I ‘ 


which may possibly delude the library 
browser inlo’the belief that here ,is 


ok; lllumipatw rtew.ahd imporiqiit aspdcis oT : 
are nbllliy -tb: Lh1n^h)v ; Wa^jJack into ilw past,; 
for, a notablq^a tiff aUfaqUvq ' .j-; ;; 


anothfer companion' th Rupen. Friters 
■ and. LatritViore'. Mdngolia, in fact, 

Is something vij.iy different indeed.. 

. It is the story of the travels 
of aa '•ilalian journalist, under- . 
. taken in the bitter Cold of la t? 1959 or 
early I960,, with the apparent. objec- 
tive of looking for traces: of Marco 
• Polq. 1 Quite' ,what Silvio’Mitheli ex- 


i :< ;Vf» iv'-Thfi I'fmcs Lltcrpry Supplement =, 42s fit ■. . ' ' . . y i ; ; 

feM . A Town Gra'mma^ School; 

: >>:'-■ ! :'p. ; 

r p. A^uiiiisi •! is kg r Q.imcl, “>■ ; 


L/ peeled 40 find it hard ito say, per- 

[; haps a ;blL .pf graffito .on thi ruined 
wfifis ; ^Karft . Rorqijii the. -effect 
that M . Rolo. was Here, oc even; given 
. lhe tone of the lalter pftrt of this 
book, that M.P, ]oyes;B[ 3 nk. Need- 
loss to say, Silvio Micheli .does not ' 
convince us ltiat he Eiai, succeeded, 

: where . so many' scholars ' before blm ' 
i ’ hayi : raj)edi in finding physical proof, 
j-,, passage of. the great Venetian . 
i , adventurer | :-ImJeed, it is hard, to say 
I Cjujte , whir Sijvib Micheli cloqit dis- 
edvtr apart froip tlie %-l ihat Mon- 
! adjiah pnyies^by Jaw placed in. .small 
.nuts a Ibhgiway from human dwelt- 
.j; mgSp/fife 1 heH'jm. winter, v <; -r • 

- . . fi ot Mongbljla, which 
, I s subljlldid research of .Mareo Polo; 


kind tuWd qn • ' > 
Sfc pArticularly ., • 


I pi = 




for: him, a Mr. : Aguan, surely one 
of tfie most tedious characters in the 
literature 0 / travel. While Mr. Aguan 
fed him the parly line, Silvio Micheli 
toured by Gas (the Russian equiva- 
lent of a Jeep) the country south of. 
Ulan Batoi*, kolkhoz by kolkhoz: 
This was :not 1 enjoyable to Silvio 
Micheli, jind .it became positively 
frustrating when* at Zqn-Bayan, Mr; 
Aguan prevented the Italian traveller . 
from going tp bed with a pretty Moh - \ 
goliart. girl, (Or did he .? .The text Is a 
bit obscure at. this; point.) . 

: Silvio Micheli,- however,' scion had . 
His rcyenge.V At* Kara Kt>rqm, lhe 
site, of the Mo n gol ian jgapItai,-ih -tlio; ; 
days| Q f khubjlai Khan, 1 Mr. Aguan 
fell ffl and had to rcjuirn to Ulaq 
Bator. Silvio Mid cl 1 , accompanied 
by his driver and by a Mongol youlh 
called! Pidgin, whom he picked 
dp .ariiong lhe- ruins, sat out,, uri- 
CsCortedancj. a ppareii tly, Wilhoiff 
clal blessing, for the cxtreriie, west of 
Mongolia, Here ..Silvio Micheli 
met ',{>ulginV sister,.! Sayan. He 
fell in love' with Sayan; and his. 
feelings were reciprocated, which- 
enabled' .ihe travfclier to acquire 
first hand .'experience jof. the - Mon-’ 
goliait ; equivalent , of / kissing; a 
tilizilipg; of. the neck With the npse, 
ian> .operation Ji;n.own ;qs : thq pneskt). 
Sffyi. 0 Michel Vs Involvement with 
i '$a’yati aroused 1 the je?| loufcy of Pulr'. 


he hnd earlier *?* 
The nn»l.^e|'tt«“„ nan dS 1 W 
erf be. (he jotirne) A B4 i 0 r ana 
M ichel i buck a itporl, SffiJ 
the sad *»«*> 

weeping as • the ' . g disia nl 

out for his homf . areenacim* 

Pcrhapsthiswaj^ etfj 

Marco Polo s fareWH ^ 
of toesteppes^M^^M 
commented in h(j .° s j r ) ;of W# 
(and iftckof boto**- ...... 

ijan Women.,. -^4 

, siKio 

' Tntef peters : 

Democracies hie no* J , fo»tg 

wit and 
Once Silvia. 

Aguan and 5 ; * 

Pulgrti v\qd 

. eba racier of the j ! ^a| ft 
under the 'vci g M o , ^. |h | s - 
not usually, found - 
travel literature- 
reality »«. 

novelette. Bdl -P e ^ p lW ^ I 


wllh a? well as 
Nj® Capital letter, (he permls- 
lumped the gun by half 
David Lloyd 
f° ve and war i and 
ScumlS!^ ^ iu no doubt about 
inti 55??? to wbitih she went 
uelwX ,ary for toe dynamic 
yS^f^Exchequorin 1912, 
S of married. She 

® hMrt-shocklng one 

yarding anyf Wotpan, 
irrjed 7 f whom she. wM 
S-ifeto ttiysolf : (o the light. 

- iude meat on 
St ? n ^ comfort but 

ifl dignified 


doxy, nnd Lloyd George's throat was 
always highly attractive to wolves. 
Strong as it undoubtedly was, the 
convention accepting a discreet liai- 
son so long as public propriety was 
maintained must often have been 
under severe strain where Lhcse two 
were concerned, 

Frances . Stevenson, modestly 
advanced in her views yet ho Edwar- 
dian militant, was evidently a com-t 
peteht and agreeable young woman 
With a desire to do good and a strong 
bias towards respectability. Welsh 
magic was something she had not bar- 
gained for; . She beard Lloyd George, 
whose first marriage took place the 


war, against those who might have 
misinterpreted what seemed to be his 
pro-German preoccupations iu the 
second. There was hardly a pnuse, 
still less an end to the fighting on 
all fronts. He faced the 1935 elec- 
tion feeling, as he puts It, like an 
Abyssinian— “ knowing that, all the 
guns and ammunition are oh, the 
other sideband toe poison gas too 
-This autobiography could'easily be . 
better written and less engaging, and 
all Lady Lloyd George’s readers will 
be glad that at least she had no 
major poison gas attack to face. 


year she wds bom, giving an address 
in a Baptist chapel and at once fell 
iwd£r his spell. She wfts engaged to 
Ooaoh bis daughter Megan, and sb 
began the endless !ov6-and-war 
match,, the tangling of toe clans 
which set Montagues at odds . WJ to . 
Montagues and Capulets .against; 
Capiiletsi Her mother hdped aU along 
that she would leaVe her distinguished, 
lover. The Llpyd George family also 
tried to finish the affair, and Megan 
wps unforgiving to. the end. Mar*.; 
flage scarcely concluded this thirty 
years’ war.!- There was even a con- 
flict of. deathbeds: Lady .Ltoyd , 
George was tillable to go ; to 'her 
mother’s .because she w* 3 ' watching , 
beside her husband's. . 

AU wns battle, domestic and- 
foreign. Tlie afmies had their, backs 
to the wajl in- France; Lloyd Qeorge r 
•bad his to toe .wall i 

‘ " widow 

agdiqst; 
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GOOD WORKS 


MollV Huggins: Too }Auch to 
Tell. 328pp. Helnemaim. £2 pS. 


Too much . there may be, buf ..Lady 
Huggins has a good gd at puffmg it 
all down, and sbe Is sound In literary 
wind as well as unqueuchably ener* 


It would be a pity; if the accumu- 
lative detail, of life as colonial admin- 
istrator- or as a lady in Malaya and 
toe - Caribbeans should obscure the 

most practlcal good. works. which she 

seems either ip have initiated or to 
bayq takWpirt In. wherever she went. 
It would be a greater one If the rather 
brittle later • sections of the book 
should be allpwdd todetract frpm the 
merit of the first few chapters,, which 
-" "h freshness and simplicity, 

: Scotland .and a, yet more, 


Robert Graves 

and Omar Ali-Shah 


THE RUBAIYYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYAAM 

A new translation with critical commentaries 


For the first time a classical Persian scholar and a major English 
poet collaborate in a true translation which shows Omar 
Khayaam's philosophy to bo tire reverse of that presented, in 
ignorance of tlie Persian language and of Sufi symbolism, by 
Edward FitzGerald. 21/- 


A highly controversial biography of 
the Governor of the Bank of England 
from 1920 to 1942 


Montagu Norman 

by ANDREW BOYLE 


“ A masterly biography and a fascinating work of detection. 
Evei-yone interested in money, politics and the dark side of 
public faces should read it ."— uaurice edelman, m.p. 42/- 


General 
Andre Boaufre 

1940: THE FALL OF FRANCE 


An historical document of great importance — an eye-witness 
account of the tragic events that led to the collapse of Franco. 
General Beaufre was at headquarters itr Paris throughout those 
fateful days and he describes at first-hand what happened. 42/- 


Townshend of Kut 


A BIOGRAPHY OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES TOWNSHEND, K.G.B., D.S.O. 


by A. J. BARKER 


A new assessment of “Chitral Charlie",' defender of Kut, 
based on hitherto unpublished Townshend letters and his 
copious diaries. 42/- 


Korea 

THE COMMONWEALTH AT WAR 


by TIM CAREW 


Not another history of the Korean -War but the first-hand stories 
of some of the men from Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada who fought in that vicioqs land. 42/- 


The Life and Death 
of the Fighting Bull 

f holographs by JOSE SUAREZ 
. Text by JOHN MARKS ‘ 

The most exciting bull-flghting photographs ever taken, by 
the leading Spanish authority, text by the late English expert. 
J 2ft 0 X 9^' with 64 fidl-page photographs. 50/- 


NEW FICTION 


William Haggard 

THE CONSPIRATORS 


“A brilliant book— swift, sinewy, expert and so compulsively 
. readable."— hdmund Crispin, Swiday Times. 

“Grant ’a writer the possession .of one gift' in real abundance 
and that solitary talent will of Jtseifiift’ustitne and again Into' 
space-cleaving orbit,;. Such a ; writer is Willipin Haggard. U is 
an entrancing gift..”— h, h. 1 f. KBATjj^Qj ; T^e, TpHes. 21/- ' • ■ 
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The Unlikely Ghosts 


‘i". : v\V\ 


Edited by JAMES TURNER 

A collection pf twdvq piigitial ghost siories by 
kXte BARLAY ANTHONY RYB • RONALD BLYTHE 
william kean . seymour . d. g. compton 
.Ronald duncaN 1 jean stubds paultabori 

; JAMES HAMIETON-PATERSON FRED URQUHART 
CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE ROSALIND WADE 25/- 
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Literature and Letters 

ARNOLD MAJOR 

William A. Madden : Matthew Arnold. A Study of the Aesthetic Temperament In Vlclorian England. 
242pp. Indiana University Press (American University Publishers Group). £2 5s. 


Poetry 


ARNOLD MINOR ODDLY ELEGANT 


A gTeat mound of evidence in bio- 
graphies, reminiscences and collec- 
tions of letters makes it abundantly 
clear that the circle of Matthew 
Arnold's friends and acquaintances 
did nol include many who in the nar- 
mat sense of the word would be 
labelled "aesthetes". Surely, then, 
It is actively misleading to use the 
term “ aesthetic " in an unnatural 
sense which would turn Thomas Car- 
lyle into an aesthete even more cer- 
tainly than Arnold, and surely, too, 
Professor Madden, co-founder and 
co-editor of that useful periodical 
Victorian Studies, cannot escape cen- 
sure for employing ihis epithet when 
" poetic M would have suited his book 
equally well and closed the door firm- 
ly on possible confusion. To speak 
of the “ aesthetic temperament " of 
n man who thought conduct " at least 
three-fourths of human life ", who 
from youth to age enjoyed fe\v things 
more than a day's shooting or fly- 
fishing, who showed little intimate 
understanding of any of the arts other 
than poetry, is at once odd and singu- 
larly unhelpful. In his concluding 
chapter Professor Madden almost 
admits the oddity when he writes i 
fudged against the attitudes of later 


poor exaggerated sure kei led huma- 
nity increases and increases , , he 
claimed as a poet that “ of the- various 
modes of manifestation through 
which the human spirit pours its 
force ” the poetic mode was “ the 
most adequate and happy ", It 
means that, like Shelley, Arnold 
thought that without imagination 
morality remained a mailer of dull, 
unworkable precept. It means that, 
like Carlyle, he believed that whereas 
in the past religion had "lit up” 
morality, in the future (hat task 
would devolve on imaginative litera- 
ture. If Arnold illustrates (he aesthe- 
tic temperament, then so does Dr. 
1. A. Richards when he agrees with 
Arnold that poetry “ is capable of 
saving us; it is a perfectly possible 
means of overcoming chaos", 

Mr. Madden's central thesis, which 
is unpersuasive for all the ingenuity 
with which it is stated, is really only 
a peg. Divorced from it, his short 
book becomes a shrewd and judi- 
cious study uf Arnold’s temperament 
and of the conflicts set up in a poetic 
nature by upbringing iDr. Arnold) 
and the age (the social pressures of 
Victorianism). Arnold's poetic self 
Was his "true self”, Mr. Madden 


" Dialogue Poems ", “ Poems of 

Morality", and ‘■Meta-Poems” has 
several points of superiority over the 
comparable structures manufactured 
recently by Dwight C uller and G. R. 
Slange. (None of them works per- 
fectly.) The discussion of the prose 
is more compressed and at loo high a 
level of generality to be truly satisfy- 
ing. 

Mr. Madden shows thai " Arnold's 
rtipprochemeui with the nineieemh- 


New Zealand Letters of Thomas Arnold the Younger W|,l r 
from Van Diemen’s Laud and Letters uf Arthur u 
1847-1851. Edited by .lame, Bertram. 257 n „ 
University of Auckland. London ; Oxford University^ p**® 

it 


One of Tennyson’s brothers described 
himself as “ the most morbid of the 
Tennysons ", ami Tom Arnold, the 
second and favourite son of Dr. Arn- 
old of Rugby and the original of the 
radical Philip Hewson in f lough’s 
The Uothie of Toper-na-X'unlieli. 
might have called himself with justice 
" the most quixotic of the Arnolds ", 
An idealist with good looks, an awk- 


pATBlCtt Beer : Just Like the Resurrection. 47pp. Macmillan. 
ftjjjguR GHOSE : Jets from Orange. 59pp. Macmillan. 21s. 
university Pt^ ^ ^ CkEMO : Cactus on Carmel. 52pp. Methuen. 15s, 
heller known members--^ ^ j^Bold : Tb Find the New. 64pp. Chntto and Wlndus. 18s. 

lyle! Newman. Ern'ersonSf C '' Rosemary Tonks : Iliad of Broken Sentences. 30pp. Bodley Head. 
Sand. The earliest letter (aJiI! 

IK-17 ) is addressed from the fojL-l; ftlricia Beer's new hook shows a There are fewer, loo, of the 


tan her Loss of the Magyar and 
jk Survivors. She has always been 
. .. t..«.Hiiim irom M ? f is impressive poet in a traditional 
It is very difficult to iniaXf *jac mode, ns in ‘T ie Gorilla 
Emperor [Matthew *151 of a Nun" from lite 


Powers 

Our limlirfl are tin* closed eyes of a mii»Ic iinimul. 
Our sillies nf iiiiiul so extreme they arc. ilu> miiiii!. 
Like tin; arts, sve loud each oilier new jHiui-r*. 


writers like Pater, Yeats, Wilde, and concludes. Its expression was inhi- 


Joyce, Arnold appears as a moralist in 
the classical tradition of stoicism, modi- 
fied by the Nudixchehi of Christian 
sentiment . . . 

but he still argues that "in relation 
to the past which he inherited, he 
must be regarded as a Romantic 
advocate of the aesthetic conscious- 
ness ”, 

What does this mean ? It means 
that Arnold was a poet and exalted 
his office. It means that while ha 
respected discursive reasoning more 
than, for example, Tennyson or 
Browning C* . . . my respect for tha 
reason as the rock of refuge to this 


bited by Arnold's " exposure to the 
powerful countervailing ethical and 
intellectual currents of his genera- 
tion ", This is not a new view, but 
it Is a sensible one, fils the known 
facts well, and rs accepted by most 
students of Arnold today. 

Unlike several recent books on 
Arnold, Mr. Madden's ranges selec- 
tively in illustration over both the 
poetry and the prose. The treatment 
tends to be somewhat abstract, but 
it is the poetry that survives this 
treatment better. The framework 
which classifies Arnold’s poems for 
discussion as " Poems of Nostalgia ", 


century Zeitgeist was only partial", 
but he does so mainly by dealing with 
some of [he less familiar loci critici 
in chapters forbiddingly entitled 
"Pure Reason: Analytic and Dialec- 
tic", "Ethical Reason: Stages of 
Growth Imaginative Reason: the 
Aesthetic Condition ”, &c. The good 
things are there, but they have to be 
searched for. Compression, abstract 
language, and the neglect of too much 
that is both familiar and- important in 
our estimate of Arnold as a literary 
and social critic limit the availability 
of what is sound in these chapters— 
they are not for the general reader or 
undergraduate, but for the Arnold 
specialist. Specialists will want to 
question some of Mr. Madden's con- 
clusions, but (hey will respect his 
sober grasp of broad critical issues, 
customary fairness in argument, and 
contempt for showiness (the last even 
at the risk of appearing something of 
a plodder). 
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ward stammer and an eye steadily 
averted from the main chance, he 
shook off with Shclleyan impatience 
the dust of England in 1847 in the 
hope of discovering in New Zealand 
the liberty, equality and fraternity that 
he found so lacking at home. His main 
qualification as a prospective settler 
was his Oxford First in Greats, but 
he hopefully bought “ a light plough 
and a pair of harrows”, and kind 
friends loaded him with farewell pre- 
sents including a gun, a saddle, an 
iron bedstead, a Dutch oven and a 
copy of Spinoza. (The last was 
Clough's gift, the editor tells us.) He 
landed briefly at Dunedin, moved to 
Wellington where he began to clear 
some land bought earlier by his father, 
moved again to Nelson to start a pri- 
vate school, then at the end of 1849 
accepted an invitation to become a 
school-inspector in Van Diemen's 
Land. Within six months of his arri- 
val at Hobart he was married to Julia 
Sorell, the “ belle of a small garrison 
society” and grand-daughter of a 


IK47 ) is addressed from the cK' ftiwia Beer's new hook shows a There are fewer, loo, of the Cold 
Office, where Tom was then » 0 rt^ ady but not startling development Comfort harm touches (nil that sap 
and laments that “Our lot Ucar tan ter Loss of the Magyar and rising round the clay-dumps) (hut 
■m evil lime”. The latest (S,*! 1 Ih Survivors. She has always been marked sonic of The Map of Clay. 
!>; r 14. 1851) exclaims from Hoi-- 'is impressive poet in a traditional On the other hand, greater aflirma- 
‘Ii is very difficult to imagine dsac mode, ns in "The Gorilla" (ion here seems to mean a consequent 
Emperor ' [Matthew ArJ ,( od" Death of a Nun" from The loss of tension, and some of the 
married ” and announces to Q» *• Jariraw, eloquent and finely cadcn- craggy strength seems to have gone, 
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Tom's stay in New Zealand “ " Umminys" and "Ljon have a real power, 
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There are fewer, loo, of the Cold 
Comfort harm touches (nil that sap 
rising round the clay-dumps) that 
marked some of The Map of Clay. 
On the other hand, greater affirma- 
tion here seems to mean a consequent 
loss of tension, and some of the 
craggy strength seems to have gone. 
The literary reflections — poems ad- 
dressed to or “ in the spirit of " 
Wordsworth. Charlotte Nieholls. 
Hugh Walpole, Rusk in — are too 


T °i«> ^y in New Zealand and 
crossi ng o f the Tasman sea io Ant 
fia; eleven letters Irnm 


ftecanslill have a weightier motion, 
is in “ Lemmings ” anti “ Ljon 
Hunts", but she is much readier to 
iDoff room for the casual, the trivial, 


appendix contains the mi fan w> 
viving incomplete copies of the lbtee 
extraordinary " Equator Letters" lj 
J. C. Shairp which Tom wrote mV! 
sailing to New Zealand. Thqi- 
cribe in the third person forstiij 
of close friends the evolution of 
religious and social ideas, sal 6, 
feelings which had driven himtee- 
grate. 


and brains do their work. Yet looked 
i\ more closely, these lines can be 
m as neither wholly easy nor 
wholly casual : they carefully avoid 
moralizing (as was her practice, very 
successfully, in "The Gorilla "), but 
leave one with an unsaid area of 
speculation. When this sort of thing 
does not come off— as in “ Foam : 
Cut to any $ize " -one. is left with 


The letters have been ^ ,s D ieu T ,m 

edited. Misprints and email-: : c | e ™. ni i .J’ ^ ut ^ ,ss B f, er ls . a 
transcription we very few. Ikpf 

vrabmi .nnAl.A» In f« J ° f hCf ° drf mSlfilUS and 

| The debate in Zulfikar Ghosc's 
l poems is one between the sense of 

the letters and also describe* fJKll and ,he s f. nse ? f roo !?“ 
cinctly Tom Arnold's subset f . or needing them i "ns 
career, which included two HP ■ ^^P^nded^ rnobfiity were my 
sions to Roman Catholicism, W 0ne Chposes a Lan- 

ship wilh Newman, teaching ■& ^ his rootless- 

ford and at Dublin (where hi ^ “J™- 1 ■» ot being 
1880s Hopkins was ArsoiM ffj; anrf Inndsonpos C*n 


transcription are very few. ILv 
venient annotation in the 
footnotes is both helpful anil- 
creet. The lively introduction lei 
and gives depth to the narniixi 
the letters and also describes & 


Over Edinburgh His Marxism is 
worn wiLh a heavy, moralizing air: 

When I saw geslanl China 
Bear well — 1 rejoiced, 

But did not sing. 

Could I ignore the toll of the struggle ? 
Yet he has a much lighter touch, 
which can be attractive and effec- 
tive, as in “Astro Graph the 
Artist” and "Sir Humphry Davy” 
—this second poem a squib in the 
Stevie Smith area. But there is not 
enough of this. " A committed 
man”, says the blurb, directing us 
with that tired word to precisely 
the kind of discourse Mr. Bold 
should avoid. 

" The Soho of my drifting, 
yellowed sentences ” is the topo- 
graphy of Rosemary Tonks’s poems: 
as in her last book, cafds, bedrooms, 
hotels arc put into the mixer to make 
London a sort of megapolilan 
Kasbuh of the mind. Yet her Lon- 
don, though crowded, is also 


society” and srand-dainthtcr of a toMs HopKins was Arnw" prance rT r- UGn * inuu K Q . “V" 

former lieutenant-governor ^ of the league at University College), ft 4 S JSnf m Int<,a V akislaa) frequently addressed ns n desert, with 

colony. illustrations include fortnj * T y ° f ^ no very clear regard for geography. 

These sixty letters, mainly written Tom. Clough, and Julia Sod* ;^ . res[ ^ movement of jets a0{J onc sometimes has the uncharit- 

by Tom to his mother, three of his similes of letters, and reprod^ ® nI y able Feeling that Miss Tonks has been 

sisters and his friend A. H. Clough of contemporary dravrings^F do* univ/r^J ^ ™ far , the . r east ,h ? n S . te P ey ;..,Z?i 


colony. 

These sixty letters, mainly written 
by Tom to his mother, three of his 
sisters and his friend A. H. Clough 
(but also including in reply ten letters 
by Clough and other letters from 
members of the family circle nt Fox 
How), cover the period outlined. They 
will have a special interest for all 
concerned with the early history ol 
the Victorian settlement of New Zea- 
land and Tasmania, but they should 


concerned wiHf^ e^hisU^y ni ™lSc",c'i of n'ete, ?» M X5S£ t*£f W 

tfac Viclorinn sclllemcnt bf New Zen- cuts, a chronology of the L“ f"”!. 

land and Tasmania, but they should Tom's life. 1 847-5 . and an«- ™> re *»“> 

also appeal strongly to anyone who plnry index complete Thouah onat-i^ W i ■' t * 1 <• 

is interested in the passionate early the Inter Tasmanian letters l«- ional af^rS zS alvil }_ lst ‘ 

Victorian temper and (he moods am! have been preserved, perMF? w 

aspirations of that distant Oxford will be a sequel Io JJ nkw a gentler and 
generation— Matthew Arnold, Clough Professor Bertram is clearly w ^ "WlW spirit than was ev - 

— 1 ’ * ” - sdeefcari- Jr a P °f Clay, which 

b's BBriter work. There 


Victorian temper and (he mood-s ami 
aspirations of that distant Oxford 
generation — Matthew Arnold, Clough 
and J. A. Fronde were among its 


to undertake it. 


EASTERN ELIOT 


„ ahj. A Tribvit 

Masao Hirai and E. W. F. Tomlin (Editors) : T 
from Japan. 207pp. Tokyo : Kenkyusha. 950 p 1 - 

For years before his death in January uneven. Thus, «** j J 

1965, T. S. Eliot was accepted, world- a poet several tim« ^ a n (S^jEmell 
wide, as a major poet ; but even to- Nobel Prize 
dav, when a common “world- lent translator ^ Uj -soliW’ 
culture " infests the earth, the rea- vides a surpriwy - Dl ibilA 
sons for such acceptance differ from yet he makes the * > A ^ j 
Culture to culture. The Japanese, the Japanese, Elio . jrft 
most literate of nations, with a poetic ("only a rnoder f letters. ^ 
tradilipn from whose earliest flow- than a man oi 
erings Ezh Pound was not ashamed Ybshida, 0 f Eld 

to pollinate his dronings, constitute in stressing in® , pra cl^ 
an especially well-qualified critical work, when ‘J P. M5 |.4R, 
audience ; and thel titla qf the volume , profess Ian?, . w Pf. . g; 
urider review holds promise of real Japanese d 'f. TbeJ^TSjt 
fascination. ■ j with metaphy^a- 

That promise Is only partly ful- P < ? e J ry Jondverlenily. 
filled. Of the twelve tributes from (afihough madven ^ ^ 


OUT OF HIDING 

at was accepted, world- a poet several an{ sfr • 

jor poet; but even to- Nobel Prize can fiLrt poetnf.I^ DkhHhfK 0 ^ Collected _ Poems. 92pp. Bodley Head. 18s, 

a common “world- lent translator 'of ^ hy Eric ■ and Joan StevenB, % Prospect Road, London 

sts the earth, the rea- vides a surprisingly^ - Dt ^ '-,T ft'.- ■ ; ' 

acceptance differ from yet he makes H CpLSfJ®. HdgtU RkW'rd^ histories are' already' bemoaqing.the 

^ ' S' l moderately g« al Sl ^47 is an inter- absence in the period (1918 to 1930. 


SEAS OF DISAPPOINTMENT 

John Montague : A Chosen Light. 69pp. MacGlbbon and Kee. 25s. 

Thomas Kinsella : Nightwaiker. 20pp. Dublin: Dolmen Press. London : Oxford University Press. 8s. 6dL 
Brendan Kennelly j Good Souls, To Survive. 61pp. Poems. Dublin : Allen Figgis. 21s. 

Eavan Boland: New Territory. 39pp. Dublin: Allen Figgis. 15s, 

Bryn Griffiths (Editor): Welsh Voices. 94pp. Dent. 12s. 6d, 

John Stuart Williams : Green Rain. 51pp. Christopher Davies. 10s. fid. 


Much contemporary Irish und Welsh 
verse makes serious and patriotic 
attempts to come to terms with whal 
Thomas Kinsella. in his new lone 
poem Nightwaiker. calls ” the Sea ol 
Disappointment”. National identity 
is sapped by emigration and provin- 
cialism ; economic necessity dictates 
courtesy to the foreign investor ; 
even the famous landscapes are 
diminished by the tourists in their 
cars. The people in the poems tend 
to be recurrently— and understand- 
ably-ageing, sick or despairing. Re- 
sort to tradition and legend is nos- 
talgic and defensive (among the U-'eh-/i 
Voices, see Herbert Williams on “ the 
old tongue . . . and the old ways " and 
Peter Gruffydd praising the Eistedd- 
fod). It is a poetry either of sadness 
or of unconvincing defiance. If there 
is little energy or optimism in it, its 
social message at least ought to be 
read with care. i 

John Montague's Ireland some- 
times resembles R. S. Thomas's 
Wales; the same slightly aloof com- 
passion about people and places, the 
same unhurried verse manner. The 
difference comes where Mr. Mon- 
tague has begun, more recently, to 
blend elements of a Black Mountain 
technique with his restrained, con- 
ventional diction. An imagistic eon- 


stone oratory in “ The Answer ” will 
go on existing out of a kind of 
archaic obstinacy. 

Thomas Kinsella’s meditations on 
Ireland in Nightwaiker are nut even 
as sanguine as that ; but he is still not 
hitting the right note with his some- 
times attractive, oblique talcnt, Short 
pnssages of skilful and disturbing 
imagery mingle here wilh obscure 
anecdotes and fables, prosy rhetoric, 
and some heavy ironies. Thus, of the 
Christian Brothers’ schools: 

Adolescents, 

Celibates, we offer up our vows. 

To God and Ireland in Her name, 
grateful 

That by our studies here they may not 

lack 

Civil servants In a state oC grace. 

" Morose condemnation. ... It is a 
weakness and turns on itself", Mr. 
Kinsella exclaims at another point. 
'‘'There is at the moment a disabling 
moroseness and turgidity about his 
approach. 

Brendan Kennelly shows a certain 
facility with cameos of rural Ireland, 
but his attempted moments of pro- 
, fundity and mystic revelation las In 
“The Crossed Country” and 
“ Begin ”) are too often just long- 
winded and banal. In "The Limerick 


centration on natural objects makes Train " he raises “ the imminent pre- 
this a poetry of quiet surprises dicament [of Irelandl Sprung from 

cmI.i t »■ i n.-o "i rnntpd smffrrinn nnH fnllv hnf 


(“The Split Lyre", “The Lure"). 
The overall impression is onc of a 
somewhat unexciting integrity, 
although Mr. Montague is -still 
relapsing too often into the cadences 
of sensitive prose, and the posture 
is finally nostalgic. Ireland, like (he 
donkey in "Time Out ” and the old 


rooted suffering and folly ”, but 
scarcely comes to grips with the sub- 
ject. What does emerge, however, is 
something of the resigned add faith- 
ful sadness of the critical Irishman 
who remains in Ireland. This is lim- 
ited, but honest, poetry. Miss Eavan 
Boland's answer is to plunge back 


wholeheartedly into myth. Her long 
setpiecc, “ The Winning of Etain ”, 
is a disappointment: a Celtic twi- 
light rhapsody updated with modish 
diction : 

he cried 

Bitterly above the bright twist 
Of fluwers, but his Cast tears were 

human — 

His love, an insect, drank them like tha 

rain. 

But elsewhere there is technical ability 
and a steady energy struggling with 
more success against conventionality 
and romantic inertness; and “A 
Cynic at Kilmainham Jail” is a poem 
of wise melancholy and irony. Miss 
Boland's could be a developing talent. 

In Welsh Voices. M r. Bryn Griffiths 
collects celebrated and lesser-known 
talents in a plea for twenty years of 
Anglo-Welsh poetry. The right blend, 
of sophistication and fidelity to earthy 
Welsh experience, is hard to achieve. 
The old hands — Dannie Absc, David 
Jones, R. S. Thomas, the late Vernon 
Watkins — win out on this showing. 
But among the rest, Roland Mathias 
is technically accomplished, John 
Tripp hns a sort . of sour, indignant 
energy, and Robert Morgan (" Blood 
Donor ” and “ Maladjusted Boys ”) 
occasionally transcends an unpromis- 
ing romantic manner with some vivid 
and compassionate observation, John 
Stuart Williams is represented In 
Welsh Voices, but his own volume, 
Green Rain ; docs nol fulfil expecta- 
tions aroused by his contributions to 
the anthology. This is competent 
Sunday verse of najve feeling and 
bright yet commonplace Imagery. 
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That promise is only partly ful- 
filled. Of the twelve tributes from 
Japan, only six are by Japanese auth- 
ors; The rest are by British 
contributors and though frequently 
interesting (notably Mr. Matthew's 
study of the. “ geometries " of Eliot’s 
early poetry and Mr; Tomlin’s of his 
prose), inevitably offer no specifically 
Japanese viewpoint. Indeed, two. of 
these British, essays, emphasize those 
Intellectual, didactic, even Lheological 
elements in Eliot's work, the absence 
of which frpm. tlje Japanese poetic 
tradition l&s been noted, albeit with 
unwarranted disparagement, by Pro- 
. fetter Keene of Columbia. 1 - . 

The Japanese .contributions : are 


curiously con«rn«i to 
a common Europea 



master in R n 
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/VI. UN & UN WIN 


JOSEPH DAHMUS 

Seven 


Medieval Kings 


YVES BOTTINEAU 

Notre-Dame de 


Paris and the 
Sainte-Chapelle 


Describes 'boih ihc interior and 
exterior of ihc cathedral in great 
detail und in a fashion tJiat makes 
the book invaluable to the visitor. 
108 pages of monochrome illustra- 
tions, 4 coloured plates. 55 s. 


Translated by 

DEBEN BHATTACHARYA 


Love Songs of 
Chandidas 


Provides a rich sampling of the 
work of Chandidas in lucid, 
moving, English verse. 

Illustrated 40s. 


THOMAS G. MASARYJC 


The Spirit 
of Russia 


VOLUME III 


Contains the long-promised study 
of Dostoevsky, an analysis of 
Tolstoy and other chapters on a 
variety of nineteenth-century 
Russian authors as well as dis- 
cussions or many topics of 
Russian intellectual and cultural 
history. 50s. 


R. A. SOWELEM 


Towards 


Independence in 
a Developing 
Economy 


An analysis of the monetary ex- 
perience of the 'Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasuland’ 1952- 
1963. The theme is of the adop- 
tion and initiation or financial 
institutions in a developing coun- 
try, previously completely de- 
pendent . on externa;! financial 
Centres and externally controlled 
financial institutions. 55s. 


PAME EILEEN /• 
YOUNOUUSflAND 


MACHINE AGE MORALIST 


T imm if the scientific and 
artistic energies of American 

...... ,n,l 


Biogniph ics of J u s t i n i a n. 
Emperor of Byzantium; Harun 
al-Rashid, caliph of Baghdad ; 
Charlemagne; Henry II; Louis 
IX of France; Frederick If of 
Germany a nd Louis X I of Fra nee. 

Illustrated 42s. 


Social Work and 
Social Values 

.Will appeal - especially to , social 
'Workers, ! administrators; 'social : 


civilization arc formidable, and 
though lhal civilization is. by dint of 
court cons rapacity and sheer hard 
work, becoming the custodian and 
archivist of western culture, it has 
not until now produced many dis- 
linclive spiritual types. There is that 
in the erosive buoyancy and publicity 
of American life which militates 
against the cultivation of idiosyncra- 
tic style, of a cast or stance of spirit 
salient enough to make for a recog- 
nizable persona. A personal style is 
hard to compose within and even 
harder to impress upon a mode of life 
so diffuse, so beautifully unrests la nt 
to the new. 

But among the few genuine types 
lhai America has contributed to the 
repertoire of feeling that of the popu- 
lar or populist sage, of (he cracker- 
barrel Socrates, of the lofty or ribald 
annunciator of values — moral, 
national, cosmic— does stand out. We 
find it at precisely those places in 
which the diverse strains of the 
American tone, the puritanical and 
the lyric-prophetic, the homely and 
the crass, crystallize. It helps define 
Emerson and H. L. Mencken, Will 
Rogers and Thoreau. It is as crucial 
to the high Rights of Walt Whitman 
ns to the lapses of Mark Twain. At 
a low but wholly authentic level this 
style of vision informs (he obiter dicta 
of Mr. Jimmy Durante; on a much 
higher plane it animates the public 
intimacies and histrionic clairvoyance 
of Paul Goodman and Norman 
Mailer. Watcher at the gate or mono- 
ioguisi by the molasses barrel in the 
general store, vatic bard or television 
humorist— there is a distinctive brand 
of American writers nnd “talkers" 
who carry on the tradition of the 
frontier publicist travelling the wide 
land with his grammars, recipe books, 
shreds of apocalypse and nostrums 
for spirit and bowels. 

Mr. Lewis Mumford Is very much 
of that tribe. Educated at City Col- 
lege in New York and at the New 
School for Social Research, both of 
which institutions have a lively com- 
mitment to political Argument and 
the claims of the ideal, Mr. Mumford 
first intended to become an electrical 
engineer. He soon proceeded to other 
tilings but the sense of an almost 
manual grip on ideas, the instinct to 
lake a system apart and rewire, has 
persisted in his work. As has an 
overriding interest in the technolo- 
gical aspects of human civilization. 
It is as an historian of the “machine 
age ”, as a moralist of the mechani- 
cal and of its impact on human ex- 
perience that Lewis Mumford rose 
to prominence. He has always come 
buck to the theme of his first major 
work, 1 Technics and Civilization 
(1934). The titles of his principal 
books underline this constant focus : 
The Culture of Cities (1938); The 
Condition oj Man (1944) ; Art and 
Technics (1952); The Transforma- 
tion of Man (1956), and what Is prob- 
ably Mr. Mumford's masterpiece. 
The City In History (1961), Around 
these works of sociological analysis, 
architectural history and science 
Ittunalne cluster a senes of pamphlets, 
some of book-length, monitions, 
pleas and philippics: in 1939, Men 
Must Art: the year after. Faith lor 
Living: Values far Survival in J 946 ; 
The Conduct of Life in 1951 and In 
The Name of Sanity three years later. 

Each of these cOuld be, a Tolstoyan 
. title. Together -they constitute ah 


to lv nsdmilated provided we have the 
courage lo face our mi slakes, the humi- 
lity u>~ change our minds, and ihe faiili 
and fit rii Hide needed to live Hi rough the 
present Time of Troubles. 

Here is the chit racier islic note, at 
once Emersonian and revivalist. We 
glimpse the mocking radiance of the 
lost promised land ; our sinews arc 
benl toward the future. There is 
unity in Mumford’s opus — "each 
book modifies and deepens the 
others "—there Is contradiction such 
as Whitman prized, there is ihc harsh 
yet exultant monotone of the f ron- 
iicr sermon. Mr. Mumford is an 
angry man, but are we not at the very 
gales io a new blackness in which 
human beings will “ become a passive, 
purposeless, machine-conditioned 
animal " ? Cf. Emerson: ” Society 
everywhere is in conspiracy against 
ihe manhood of every one of its mem- 
bers." Everywhere, every one. The 
universal is a part of the distinctive 
inflexion. Amen, brother, and what 
say you 7 

The virtues and vices of this 
shaman is tic approach arc patent. 
Mr. Mumford is, splendidly, a gen- 
eralist, a man who takes Ihe whole 
for his province. Recipient of an 
11.1. B. A. Gold Medal for his life-lonp 
attention to architecture, he is also an 
ardent student of archaeology, his- 
tory and biology. He has wri'ten 
on Erasmus and on Melville. He 
plunges with equal gusto into the 
tangled matter of the origins of lan- 
guage and into the question of the 
roots of political violence. At a time 
when specialization has achieved new 
heights of spinsterish absurdity, 
when the academic is almost synony- 
mous with smug parochialism, Mr. 
Mumford brings to a wide range of 
disciplines the authority of intense 
concern, the expertise of humane- 
ness. Inevitably this entails the 
danger of oversim pi i float ion, of 
patches where homework has not 
been done rigorously, where recent 
scholarship goes unnoticed. In The 
Myth of the Machine such patches 
are, unfortunately, somewhat obtru- 
sive. 

An account of prehistoric, indeed 
“pre-verbal" man, of man’s self- 
creation through his discovery of 
speech and symbol, lies at the base of 
Mr. Mumford's argument. Here al- 
most all is conjecture, but the particu- 
lar conjectures offered do not always 
carry weight, "The great cultural- 
implosion that took place around 
the Fourth Millennium u.c." is » 
shaky notion, if only in view of recent 
archaeological work in the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. What real evidence 
can there be for Mr. Mumford's 
proposal that "sentient creatures of 
any order, even the lowly amoeba, 
seem to . be extremely rare and pre- 
cious culminations of the whole cos- 
mic process " ? The distribution of 
planetary systems even in our imme- 


minJ. and his fawinaiion with wh.it 
he found there. . . . Man had to leant 
lo be human." I- tout which Mr. 
Mumford proceed >• tit a " paradoxical 
possibility, namely that consciousness 
may have been promoted by the 
strange disparity between man’s inner 
environment . . . and the outer scene 
Lo which he awakened 

This entire focus, the treatment 
of history as evolving psychic aware- 
ness and the notion of consciousness 
as consequent on dialectical antago- 
nism is. of course. :i paraphrase of 
Hegel and of the Phenomenology. It 
is Hegel simplified, somewhat vulga- 
rized a ml shorn of his tragic bias, of 
that radical Hegelian engagement 
with Ihe “ otherness " uf the work! 
and of rival human consciousness. 
But none the less it is Hegel through 
and through. Yet Hegel appears 
neither in Mr. Mumford's text nor in 
his copious bibliography. 

Mr. Mumford's second principal 
thesis concerns the relations between 
" mega technics " and the growth of 
political terror, between the use of 
regimented humanity for vast tech- 
nological projects such as the Pyra- 
mids and the concomitant develop- 
ment of despotism and alienated 
bureaucracy. Here, of course, the 
classic work has been done by Will- 
fogel in his Oriental Despotism. Mr. 
Mumford's discussion of Egyptian 
** hydraulic power " and Sumerian 
bureaucracy inevitably parallels that 
of Wittfogei. At one point, indeed, 
in the account of the despot as 
literal devourer of his foes, (he very 
same text is cited. But again what 
we find is a partial dilution, a sim- 
plification of Wiltfogci's closely- 
argued 'and explicitly Marxist analy- 
sis. Yet neither Oriental Despotism 
nor Its distinguished author is re- 
ferred to. 

It would be absurd to accuse Mr. 
Mumford of plagiarism— even un- 
conscious. What seems lo be the 
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ease is that his omnivorous, passion- 
ate reading, the generosity of interest 
he brings lo all fields, have caused 
him to absorb crucial ideas and then 
reproduce them as if novel. This is 
a vital, legitimate part of haute vul- 
garisation. The trouble in the present 
instance is that matters get simplified 
and smoothed down in a general tide 
of rhetorical energy. Wittfogei fully 
anticipates Mr. Mumford's insights 
into the essentially technological 
basis and vesture of the total ilurian 
state, into the political " industrializa- 
tion ” of huninn relations in a tech- 
nocracy. But he is too aeule a socio- 


ficicnhlhr elite * credible V' 

United Slates policy it home* 
uijphfics the madness of lechooio* 
c., [ ideals whereby more is invei 
in a voyage to the moon than in 
ciadication of disease, poverty and 
urban anomie. Everywhere in fci 
se J -imprisoned bureaucracy of 
lillc talent which now plays so lam 
n role in American affairs, brain i 
divorced from human imaging 
speech from the numinous wonder d 
Jfic word. What has man wrought cf 
" communion, communication, 
cooperation " 7 What, in particular, 
has homo ameih aim made of dui 
cdenic second chance given lo bint 
by history ? Where, now. cao At 
hear Whitman’s •* sung of these// 1 ’? 
Not in the soup-sud syrroopat/ons 
which croon out of every aperture of 
American consumer life. 

The present twist of anguish in 
both foreign and domestic policy hu 
pulled into a single knot (be rnmy 
rich strands of Mr. Mumford's life 
long interests and apprehensions: 

His head is bowed. He thinks on ra 
andkup 

Yea, when the sick world cries, hnoi 
.• he sleeo? 
Too many peasants fight, they ktttwtf 

Too many homesteads in bi3ci m 

m 

Though garrulous and repeiifa 
though inclined to simplify *ta> 
intractable in human affairs \b 
utopian reflex being itself * 
deeply American), Mr. MunWj 
voice Is one of the most oeedtdf 
the lineage of free feeling, if fit 
Emersonian notes are lo survived 
be quickened in a great, sad land. 


Duckworth Msi 


legist, too finely attuned to the ten- 
acious complexity of the facts to 
allow the naive conclusion: 


dialc cosmological neighbourhood as 
well as powerful statistical cons idem- 


well as powerful statistical considera- 
tions point exactly the other way. 
" Beside the achievement of con- 
sciousness in a single being”, writes 
Mr. Mumford, "the hugest star 
counts for less than a cretinous 


dwarf". Even allowing for the un- 
fortunate linguistic gllssando — lurk- 
ing in Mr. Mumford’s mind are the 
so-called dwarf stars— this is ihe 
kind of anthropomorphic hurrah to 
which it is difficult to attach any real 
meaning. How much insight is gained 
from the formulation. "the aristo- 
cratic youth of Athens learned about 
■life from an • . old stone-cutter, 
named Socrates "? Nor is one alto- 
gether reassured by Mr,. Mumford’s 
handling of recent concepts in cul- 
tural anthropology arid game theory. 
Too of terK and this is of course a fail- 
ing irthefen tin the very strength arid 
elan 'of; the book, the. metaphor 
. through 'which in exact science trans- 
lates its;., outlook to the layman is 
taken for the substantive fact. , 

But these are cavils (worth mak- 
ing, perhaps, only because of Mr. 
Mumford’s own' astringent judgments 
of such work as Robert Ardrey's 
or Marshall McLuhan’s). More 
disturbing is the fact that :two of tjie 
: main theses in The M\th of the 
Machine, two of the primary lines of 
argument and their development, are 
derivative ahd that their derivation is 
trvnoway acknowledged. " The light 
of human consciousness is, so far, the 
; ultimate wonder of life, and the fra/n 
.. justification- foi 1 ill,, the suffering and 
• owsery that have accompanied human 
development. ’ : History, : urges Mr 
■ ; MUmford, Revolving consciousness! 
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impassioned indictment of what Mr. 
Muni ford takes to be the barbarism, 
economic idiocies, dehumanization 
and march toward mass-suicide' of 
modern technological sdciety. But 
the two bra itches’ of this, deeply felt 
cjeuyre.irtust pot be ' dissociated :: at 
every, poipr, Mr : , Mumford’s aesthetic 
: critique. Qf historical analysis ;are at 
the . express service of . bis didactic 

■ 1/iciAn At ' ...I.. • ' _ . ■ ■ 1 ■ 


■ vision. At bottom only- brie thing 
. matters— the struggle agairtsi j* the 
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>l iCef.lain iy thri ' iivel iestbook. of: its 
? . :kipd, it: is aimed jit a# .cooks he 

- they budget consc tolls , u n a sh orii- 
,7 edty gouiTriet, vegetarian or die- 
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-Aihilists and brutahsts who^ephilo- 

. sophy now, dominates our age ", Let 
the 'enemy stand forth : . f 

If my emphasis on huntah Wholeness 
and, balance has awakened Only scurri- 
lous hostility in many fashionable minds 
today, that reaction neatly confirms' the 
accuracy of my diagnosis. 

Whom does the watchman call t6 iff 
; the deepening night ? " O^y io those 
who are neither complacent. 1 craven, 
nor corrupt;’ Riseye Israelites, for if 

Much ha* been taken from ui.. . . .much 
cental ns t aitd.no knowledge' is top' bin q’p 


A LLtN & UNWIN 


if Western man could establish an In- 
violate taboo against rundom extermina- 
tion, our society would enjoy a far more 
effective safeguard ucninn both private 
violence and still impending nuclear 
horrors thun the United Nations or the 
fallible mechanisms of Fail -Safe. 

Similarly il is Hegel's grasp of the 
complication of the phenomenon of 
consciousness which leads to [hat very 
crux avoided by Mr. Mumford. Ilie 
whole damnable point is this : mech- 
anistic criteria of human progress 
may be folly, the pursuit of the tech- 
nological eldorado may indeed spell 
the end of the human community. 
But these forces, these grave threats, 
arc no less a product of human sensi- 
bility, of human design und symbolic 
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E rojection than are the ideals of art, 
rotherhood and spontaneity which 
Mr. Mumford so rightly nnd nobly 
propounds. The constructs for vio- 
lence, the widespread acquiescence 
in political terror which this book 
deplores are themselves aspects of the 
evolution and potential of man's con- 
sciousness. Like so much of the 
current liberal position Mr Mum- 
ford s argument overlooks the deci- 
sive^ obstinate fact that the they of 
oUr political dilemma, that the des- 
troyers of our peace and despoilers 
of our habitat are also pien, that they 
riot a jot less than we are part of that 
" precious culmination of the whole 
cosmic process". Thinking dialec- 
tically apd with a genuine jnsight 
into die tragic paradox of the miracle 
of human identity, Hegel never for- 
got where the difficult questions Iny. 

But perhaps this is to judge The 
Myth of the Machine t whose argu- 
ment on|y reaches the fifteenth cen- 
tury and is avowedly in mid-course) 
by standards alien to its purpose; 
perhaps this is to forget the populist, 
tractarian genre to which it belongs. 
For what underlies the entire ethno- 
graphical and historical sweep, insis- 
tent; as a drum-beat orii of Vachel 
Lindsay, is a resonant cry to the 
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POLITIKUM 


A f Ur the era of the great actor- 
jfliugefs, we are now evidently in 
fe middle of the “managers’ 
fcjrrc ”: Stanislavsky, Pisealor, 


jam": .ManistavsKy, riwuim, 

yiehler— the point need not be 

.1 ,..4 TUn ntau ic lin lol 1 l>i?r 


tji thing; it i* what producer and 
frtttor make of it that counts. The 
pfijrf is perhaps inevitable, until a 
tew working partnership between 
playwright, actor and producer is 


puynl I gill i ..W.w. f — 

established in the theatre where indi- 
vidual contributions can, and need, 
no longer be distinguished. 

The only surprising thing is that 
authors connive. .Shakespeare, being 


lUUiun vviih*!*-' a 

do longer alive in the flesh, was un- 
able to object when, at the Piccolo 

■ w:i LJ. ■ I ...... \/i .1.,,.. 


aoio IO ODJCtL WUCIl, ttl nit I HI.UIU 

Theatre in Milan, his Henry VI plays 
were lurned into II Gioco dei Potenti 
(The Power Game) which pitted 
Lords nnd People against each other 
in merciless class struggle. But living 
playwrights, too, are rarely beard 
to raise their voices when their most 
vital scenes, even their meaning and 
intention, go by the board in pro- 
duction or are turned into the 
opposite; indeed, they lend more 
and more to play the managera' 
game. The original manuscript of 
Hen Hochhuth’s sensational Der 
SuBrermter (The Representative) is 
uid lo be a wad of more than 1,000 
foolscap pages ; in the closely printed 
book the play still fills 212 pages, 
k was clear from the outset that, 
unlesi an audience could be found 
ready to sit through a performance 
ibree times the length of the Oberain- 
mergau Passion play for the opposite 
purpose, it all depended on what 
* filven theatre was prepared to 
“ le or take out. 

Now that Herr Rochhuth has suc- 
JurabEd tq the temptation of 
10 re P0a( his sttcc&s de scun- 
t * 1e situation, is very much the 
7^ German text of Soldaten, 
"rob is at last available in print 
‘Jet all the publicity and controversy 
7 s1 hij preceded it, again filLs 192 
wt P rt 8cs (Hamburg: 
Kowohlt Verlag. DM. 9.80). Cer- 
minimum culs for stage perform- 
®e*reihis time Indicated in square 
... but the whole work still enn- 
ftemotcly be performed as it 
M ^ «oh .producer, each director 

hfu« . ^ ls choice which chunks 
wants to put on. 

wfcslu l raw for the theatre 

cvfruiu * ^ ,hor ^ as thus provided, 
of ana a ^ ere 'bol we have heard 
k Il, , n ° uncertain terms; the 
of Sikof i°. ^ res<len i lhe " murder " 
little eat * 1 one Churchill’s 
if von n CS and crimes, but also, 
<kur » Something of his gran- 
all thi* Wha L l ? Ver one may think of 

“ dr °™ \ b 
occurc a- ‘ • e question that 

i>Mwril n0tWhclh ® r Herr Hochhuth 

h°,l 800d . oratj8<1 P la >'’ bu ' 

Schillpr ■ t? as wmt *n a play at all. 
tquajJ ^hotri he is assiduously 
ttssed n oative country, pos- 

Ih . e iw ° p rime 

I ttle dramatist: the capa- 
'ttB l-Ji C mould a plot without 
*W, e e Aif 5^ froiri his.grip, and 


phenomena! part for an actor. Nor, 
though Lord Acton has said in nine 
worth what Herr Hochhuth now pre- 
tends to document in almost 100,000, 
is the conflict here at stake a trivial 
one. More than one excellent play 
has already been made from the 
tragic experience that; 

Who moan el li to remove the rock 

Out of the slimy mud 
Shall mire himself, und hardly Scape 

The swelling ol' the flood. 

Maybe there is such n morality for 
our time buried somewhere in Herr 
Hochhuth’s text and someone will 
dig it out. Fur all wc know, though 
it certainly does not meet ihc eye 
readily front the printed page, Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Kenneth 
Tynan may have discovered it. 

The author himself has been heard 
to explain that, having set out lo write 
a play against war and those whom 
he thought responsible for some of 
its atrocities, his negative hero ended 
by winning him over despite hint- 
self. Maybe, but we are not con- 
cerned with what he intended, but 
with whnt he wrote. And what he 
lias written is more likely to be pre- 
sented on the stage and interpreted as 
a large-scale whitewashing operation. 
Herr Hochhuth will not be able to 
object if the audience, not only in 
Germany, will chiefly note from il 
that the worst of Hitler’s ravings were 
not a whit more evil than the bed- 
room conversations between Chur- 
chill and his advisers, and recognize 
with glee that the perfidious English 
were not better than the worst of the 
Germans. The hope that he can 
escape responsibility for his terrible 
over-simplifications by designedly 
leaving details of structure find 
balance, even the exact emphasis of 
his “ tragedy ", to be worked out in 
the theatre, is vain. 

No more than Der SteHvertreier 
does Soldaten invite judgment as a 
work of art ; it Lx what Germans like 
to call a Polilikum. And as such a 
fact on the political scene, small per- 
haps, but not insignificant, it can- 
not be Ignored ; il should be seen. 
Meanwhile, an English translation of 
Soldaten must already exist. Lei it be 
printed here without delay and as it 
stands, not speciaily doctored with an 
eye to what one suspects, perhaps un- 
fairly, to loom large in ventures such 
as this — the Market. 
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in the direction of Sir Joseph Ball, who 
had formerly served in the counter- 
espionage section of the secret service. 
Mr. Robert Blake recently drew atten- 
tion to the absence of a life of Ball 
as one of the lacunae in political bio- 
graphy : hut I should be surprised if 
lie committed himself to durable paper 
on the subject of the Zinoviev letter. 

IVOR BULMER-THOMAS. 

12 hduardcs Square, London, W.N. 


conclude anything except that the book 
is the most subtle and perceptive collec- 
tion of essays yet published in English. 
JAMES A. l.EACH, JR.' 
21 Sidney Street. London, S.VV.3. 


MUFFLED MAJESTY 


Sir,— D.in Jacobson in his article 
“ Muffled Majesty" (October 2o) com- 
mits a gross illogicality in blaming influ- 
ential writers for their influence and 
for the vagaries of their disciples. He 
is entitled to dislike subjective fiction ; 
but it is sheer nonsense to say that 
modem writer* have been "misled" 
by Joyce or James and that they should 
return “ lo the ways of Lheir great grand- 
fathers and all will be well ’’. All will 
not be well, as anyone who has read 
some of our ersatz novelists knows. 
Ersatz Sterne is as bad as ersatz Joyce. 
In art there can only be laisserdaire. If 
Mr. Jacobson feels he has to fix blame 
somewhere he might focus on the ways 
in which fictional theory i% taught in 


Our reviewer writes:- -1 ant puzzled 
by your cor respon deni's view thiil an 
assessment of Lenin " j\ jn individual 
personality, as a political philosopher, as 
a leader of men ” can be separated from 
"an appraisal of Soviet accomplish- 
ments ". Whal several contributors lo 
this volume did was to hold Lenin res- 
ponsible for the " tragic flaws ” of the 
revolution and to ignore his responsibi- 
lity for the positive achievements: this 
inevitably produced the one-sided pic- 
ture of the man and his work of which 
I complained. 


the Academy if it were holy scripture. 
Surely Joyce or Proust or Mrs Woolf 


nr Henry Juntos, to whom vve owe great 
riches in perception and nnalysis, 
deserve no blame either for the ways in 
which they have been interpreted or the 
manner in which they have been 
imitated. 

LEON EDEL. 

Department of English, New York 
University, Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science, Washington Square, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. 


V Dan Jacobson writes:— Professor 
Edei has grossly misread what 1 wrote. 
The particular sentence which he uses 
as a text for his indignation specifically 
repudiates the notions which he attri- 
butes to me: that modern writers have 
simply been misled by Joyce and James 
and that all would be well if they 
returned to (he ways of their great- 
grandfathers. Apparently it would 


HEFTILY HISTORICAL 

Sir,— Please allow a Bourbon ist lo 
stand up for an anti-Rourbonist. As a 
prolific writer on many subjects Anna 
Banli (sec TLS, September 28) 
is extremely well known in Italy, 
and she deserves to be better 
known in England. True, she is a 
serious and not a comic writer. Le 
i tonne iitiiofoun has become a minor 
classic and Artemisia won the plaudits 
of Bernard Berenson. Not credvvumo 
is based on the authentic papers of her 
grandfather, who was imprisoned for 
subversive activities under the Bour- 
bons of Naples, so that Annu Band's 
“ homework ” was, in a sense, alreudy 
done for her. She did not need to mug 
up her history ns your reviewer has 
unfairly suggested. Whether it was 
her intention or not, Noi vrnlwamo 
struck me as a profound parable for the 
young communist intellectuals of to- 
day, doomed to disillusion, frustration 
and despair. As such it seemed to me 
courageous and original, a novel of un- 
usual value. 

HAROLD ACrON. 

Villa La Pietra, Florence. 



The Colonel’s 
Photograph 

by Eugene Ionesco 


Ionesco’s most important short stories, 
from which many of his plays origi- 
nnted, followed by u persona] diary 
written for the most pari in 1939. 
Translated by Jean Stewart, with the 
exception of The Stroller in the Air, 
translated by John Russell. 25/- 


V Our reviewer writes : —This is one 
of those ca ses in which il seems pointless 
to argue: it Is all a mutter of opinion, 
not of fact. Certainly Anna Banli ix a 
serious writer, and I cannot prove, but 


have helped Professor Edel a great deal can only maintain, that she is also 


The Quicksand War 

prelude to Vietnam 
by Lucien Bodard. 


if a salient ” not " in that sentence had 
been printed in italics or capital letters. 
Other readers, I believe, will have had 


As for the general point his letter 
raises: influential writers are, by 

definition, those who influence others. 


solemn, hefty and long- winded. The 
fact that She is not published ill this 
country, in spite of the great interest in 
Italian writing and indeed in most things 


less difficulty in seeing il. Italian writing and indeed in most things 

As for the general point his letter Italian, seems to suggest that British pub- 


lishers may feel as 1 do. ) suppose il 
could be said that Not credevamo has 


Sometimes they will influence them for something to say to present-day Marx- 
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the belter; sometimes for the worse. 
Discussing an example of the second 
kind of influence is nut at all the same 
thing as blaming a writer for the vag- 
aries of his disciples. 


EMMA 


Letters to the Editor 


Sir,— The answer to the " well 
known" charade in Emma l November 
2) is M Woman first syllable " Woe ", 
second syllable ” Man , 

F. J. A. CRUSO. 

The Old Vicarage, Bury, near Pul- 
borough, Sussex. 


ixts — in the sense that libcrul dreams 
turn sour, high hopes fade, the ideulist 
Is always defeated by circumstances and 
human nature, &c. &c.— but the lesson 
Is a general one and wrapped up io so 
much verbiage that it loses its force. It 
seems a pity, though, that the Italian 
publishers did not mention the fact thut 
It wns based on the experiences of Anna 
Band's grandfather, as these biographi- 
cal points rightly or wrongly do much 
to enliven a dull book. 


An eye-wit ricss account* of the crucial 
years L946-1950in French lndo-China. 
Bedard's book is an unrivalled poli- 
tical history of lliis'pcriod.and it nlso 
gives a very vivid piat ure of Vietnamese 
society and of the Vietnamese people, 
Translated by Pat rick O'Brian. 45/r 


Political 

Mobilization 

by J. V. Nettl 


The Old Vlc.rA.BuiV, P.,1- HISTORIAN OF CRISIS 

trough, Sussex. Sr,— In his letter to the editor iNov- 

H ember 2) Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas takes 
i h, n Ve .u rere «f d .I!!M?nn ° ,hCr exception to lb i s stalcmeiii in your 

letters offering the same solution. review of Professor T rev or- Roper’s 


Sir,— To complete the story made 
public by Mrs. Walcy’s letter and your 
comment on it last wock (November 2), 
1 should like It known that Dr. Waley 


REMEMBERING LENIN 


a auvsiiv i* - — 

left all " personal manuscripts, memor- 
anda, diaries, and manuscript writings 
in [his] possession at Iho lime of [his] 


death" to me, but that subsequently, 
on learning lhal the vast majority of 
his personal manuscripts were missing, 
I made over my right to them to Mrs. 
Waley in order that she might have 
locus standi In the steps she was taking 
to recover them. 

[ Itave not renounced my obligation 
to make fit use of whatever documents 
may ultimately be entrusted to my care 
by Mrs. Waley or others; but none is 
at present in my possession, nor do I 
now have any claim to ownership; only 
llte obligation to carry out the wishes 
of the dead if the means of doing so 
tire ever pul at my disposal. 

DAVID HAWKES. 

59 Bedford Street, Iflfley Road. 
Oxford. 


Sir,— There is something basically un- 
attractive about quibbling * over a 
critic's analysis of a particular book but 
the recent (October 19) review of 
Lenin : The Man, the Theorist, the 
Leader (edited by Leonard Schapiro 
and Peter RcdUawnyt demands com- 
ment. TLS criticism centres oil two 
points: (a) that many of the contribu- 
tors reflect anti-Leninist bias, conse- 


revicw or rrorcssor l revor-KOper s 
Religion, the Reformation and Social 
Change (October 19): " Ptolemaic cos- 
mology was a product of a certain 
social and cultural > background ; so 
much Is. truistic". Mr. Bulmer-Thomas 
suggests that Ptolemy's cosmology " wns 
the product of vtrictly scientific argu- 
ments and nothing else." If Mr. 
Bulmer-Thomas were right Ihe work . 
of historians of science would be 
less difficult than it is. The cos- 
mology of Ptolemy, or for that mat- 
ter the cosinology of Copernicus or 


“A brilliant comparative study of poli- 
tical mobilization - ‘the process by 
which people In any society are madp 
aware of what they have in common', 
and in what way they are different from 
others.’ ... A masterpiece." —the tiMes 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

With 8 diagrams. Soclety'Today and 
Tomorrow. 

63/- 


RepW orGalHep or Dmcwwr or New- 


that the book fails to portray sympa- 
thetically the Soviet historical achieve- 


ment in the light of fifty years of Com- 

rit.'Ss db EK^ssf&x, zi s an 

accurate ; the first however mislead of lhe D jvj ne ; n the workings or the 
mg and For crhoinr nr universe. These were philosophical and 

O I ,s !CE?!?L e «i? r Swrtra^vtLw nf theological issues as mtich they were 
Soviet affairs Jo hold U of scieu(i ^ ones . The development of 


ton, rests not only on ’’ scientific argu- 
ments " but also on assumptions about 
epistemology, the nature of mutter, mo- 
tion and space, qatural laws, and (he role 
of the Divine in the workings of the 
universe. These were philosophical and 


History by the 
Highway 

by M. D. Anderson 


. Lenin. The vast majority if not .11 Lite SSTiSl take placV in Illation 


RED LETTER DAY FOR 
THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


'contributors in the volume under dis- 
cussion are profoundly opposed to the 
political philosophy of the founder of 
the.Soviet slate. But this does not mean 
that the essays they have produced rep- 
resent one-sided polemics. In fact, the 


but rather in the context of the intel- 
lectual, economic and social life of 
the lime. If the historian of science 
does not take this into account, his 
work may be wrong or historically 
irrelevant. Of course he must also 


Miss Anderson suggests new ways of 
looking at the ordinary sights of the 
countryside in order to recognize their 
associations with the past, and theix 
relation to modern developments. With 
32 pages and a map. 30/- 


ffta/ogue “om ms. grip, ana 

'^JMe .which, if. . often over- 

1,s best « 18 - always-, bold and, at 

4dni'M -.On; readipg Sol- 

tnefc/v »•„ to labour not 

l.„ r aaamfir. ;» l.- .... 


tJictcly _• tp labour not 

bility hfS! 1 .iMfc; utter Implausi- 
dtaraci^r, !?* w b ® in 8 sa l d by real 


^racier, !?• w b ® in 8 sa * d by real 
■buf'5 ^ *** still. fresh in the 
^an«.n!^i?* ainsl . {he pjatiludi- 
^Selvl a 1 l o vvWc b they- express 


Sir,— A dog who gets a bad name is 
. liable to find il stick, but J. D. Gregory 
must be defended from the charge of 
your reviewer of The Zinoviev Letter 
(November,.?) that he brushed, aside 
eye’ry suspicion of the letter’s aumen- 
■' ‘tidily. The evidence fit is collected in The 
Growth of the British Parry System, 
second edition. Vol. 2, pp. 18-19. pp.328- 
334) is thal Gregory did not believe m 
the authenticity of the letter, and ex- 
pressed his misgivings to a colleague, but 
was overruled by his superiors; and for 
(hat reason he signed and circulated the 
note of protest even though aware that 
the draft had not been initialled by Mac- 
Donald. The responsibility for the 
action taken by the Foreign Office b with 
Eyre Crowe, nnd Eyre Crowe alone. 


impression one gets te that of human!- cpiuTder the science in the scientific 
tapan democrats like Leonard Sohaptro [dens. The reviewer recognizes this, for 


painfully bending. over backwards to 
acknowledge that despite his tragic flaws 
Lenin possessed ninny powerful and 
admirable character traits. Far from 


denying his political genius, the authors 
Implicitly affirm it Why else would they 

■ r . ........ 1- .1...... >1 . U/k.l 1 lk. 


have written their essays? ,What the ment, which follows closely on the one 
contributors refuse to do is embrace a he criticizes, distorts the reviewer's brief 


he says that Ptolemy’s cosmological sys- 
tem “ had an internal logic and a theo- 
retical coherence of .its own which can- 
not be explained in terms simply of its 
genesis. and duration"-.-- Mr. Bulmer-. 
Thomas's failure to quote this state- 
ment, which follows closely on the one 


sanguine view of the consequences of but judicious remarks about Ptolemaic 
Lenin's revolution. The reason for their . cosmology. 


Cicero on Moral 
^Obligation 

■ i-. • • ■ 

by John Higginbotham 


attitude is simply and dramatically that 
all the implications of terror and single- 
party rule emanate directly from Lenin’s 
doctrines. They mirror rather than 
. contradict his complicated personality: 
The reviewer, however, somehow 
seems affronted that . the contributors 


HAROLD FR.UCHTBAUM. 
Clare Hnll, Cambridge. 


LORD READING 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Mr. H. Mont- 
gomery Hyde's book Lord Reading 


hale not related fifty years of Soviet his- (November 2) state* that Rufus isnacs 


The reason why imTburn (so; spelled) 
Jtained In 1928 (if .this is established) 


t that so oom- 
offers ft 


obtained In 1928 (if Jhta a est aMKheffl 
part of the money which he had failed to 
Obtain in 1925 from the Central Office is 
almost certainly connected with the net 
that in the meantime Sir Joscpf Ball 
had become an official of the Central 
: Office. If anyone wishes to solve the 


torlcal achievements lo an assessment of 
the man Lenin. What he fails lo under- 
stand is thal an appraisal of Suviet 
accomplishments was simply not inten- 
ded- It was outside the scope -of the 
work. Instead, as the title indicates, the 
authors set for themselves the not alto- 
gether modest task of analysing Lenin 89 
' ' an individual personality, as a political 
philosopher, as a leader of men. With 
respect (o this purpose, it is difficult to 


was " the first commoner since the Duke 
of Wellington to be promoted to the 
rank of marquess *'. 

Rufus Isaacs was created Marquess 


A' neyv translation of Cicero's D» 
Officfls, with an introduction and notefc 
on the many historical and philosophi- 
cal personages to whom Cicero refers. 
"In view of its historical importance. 
It Is good lo have it available in Mr 
Higginbotham’s scholarly and very 
readable translation." - 
A. U. ARMSTRONG, THE TABLET. 30/- 


of Reading In I92C. 

George Nathaniel Curzon was created 


Marquess Curzon of Kedlcslon in 1921. 
K.:GRAHAM THOMSON. 

14 The Green, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Faber & Faber 


t Other letters are on page 1069 ) 
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Batsford 


The Trial of 


CAROLINE 


Roger Fufford 
42s 


hi recount ini* the details of this 
dramatic arid momentous trial, 
Roger Full'ord vividly recaptures 
llic scanituk mid drama— political 
and personn I— behind the ordeal 
of the consort of George IV. 

•The comical proceedings are now 
neatly sum ’i.lri'cd.' Raymond 
MC'R i imni. Th, ■ itmda r Tilth's, 


NAPOLEON 


as Military 
Commander 


James A faiw hail- C ornwail 
6 is 


The outKianding clarity of writing 
of (iciterul Sir James Mnrslutll- 
Cormvuii together with an un- 


usually complete set of maps add 
greatly to the value of this hook 


which portrays Napoleon cssentlolly 
as a military commander. 

* A very able study, thorough in its 
scholarship. hiuI most readable in 
Its presentation.', 

SIR BASIL LIDDELL HART 


Odds Against 

ERJMEST MARVIN 


'A vivid. account of the' effort of 
‘ : otic chib to meet the need of' a 
; difficult .district . It fa' a book that 
: should be ' read -not- only by overy- 
,<mw ; concerned, with.' youth duba» 

1 but by anyone who whites to 1 
• understand our new civilisation. 

W will probnbly shock tlie reader i 
- it shou(d also leavo him thinking 
>' that Mr Marvjn's altitude to 
. religion and life is of first-class 
importance.’ 

The Titles Literary Supplement 
9s 6dm 


Literature 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM 


J. H. Matthews; Surrealism and the Novel. 19Spp. University of Michigan Press. London: Cresset Press. 35s. 


The author of this “first full-length 
study of surrealism’s impact on fic- 
tion ’* (blurb) chooses to preface each 
chapter with an irrelevant quotation 
from Lewis Carroll: a minor but 
tell-tale symptom of a casual 
approach limited apparently to 
addressing an audience equipped 
with the eager eye and willing ear. 
pleased a simple tale to hear “evoked 
in the envoi lo Alice Through the 
Looking Glass. Unfortunately, the 
relationship between surrealism and 
the novel is far from being a simple 
tale, though Mr. Matthews's thesis is 
ma rvelEously ingenuous : reduced 

ruthlessly, but not unfairly, to its bare 
essentials, it is that the origins of 
the " surrealist novel ” can be ade- 
quately determined by con side rinji 
briefly two “Gothic ” novels (M. G. 
Lewis's The Monk and Horace Wal- 
pole’s Castle of Otranto \ one novel 
by J. K. Huysmans (En Rude) and 
one by Raymond Roussel ( fmprex - 


isl ” tendencies in contemporary 
writers. But Mr. Matthews does 


“ the very weakest of the novels of 
Rend Crevel ”. In addition, it is not 


not accomplish even this tusk per- entirely accurate to claim that ’’ Cre- 
siiasively, It is reason able enough vcl’s fidelity to surrealist views rc- 
to commence with a discussion of quires no discussion “. it doc.s in- 


to commence with a discussion ot quire 
“ Monk “ Lewis’s turgid horror novel deed, 
if only because of Breton's inordinate surre 


deed. Crevcl’s adherence lo the 
surrealist movement was emotional 


IV VIII Jr UbkHU-lg Ul UltLl'II S —IM 

and reiterated admiration for the rather than . intellectual, and his lyric- 
passionate Ambrosio and the seduc- ally pessimistic novels show hardly a 
live Matilda fan admiration shared trace of surrealist influence (his most 


main a matter of personal ■ 

h ‘» ir I» ita*. 

corporate the literary erauhZi 
the Marquis de Sade into die contot 
o sur,e; l |,s,n he would certainly 
been better employed in examL 
gemunc. novel which h a SZ 


by Antonin Artaud, who even went 
so far us to make a free translation 
of The Monk into French), but 
instead of an analysis of the ** Gothic 
school ”, of which a far more inter- 
esting member was the Rev. Charles 
Robert Maturin. the author of Mel- 


surrcnlistic works sire Le Clavecin dr 
Diderot and L‘ Esprit vontre In raison. 
neither of them novels). 

The examination of the pucl 
Robert Desnos's La Liberie ait 
Twnonr (which is more a dream- 
narrative than a novel) would have 


bolder and more serious than ml 
thing Mile. M.ui sour has aUeng* 
I. Histone dO by “Pauline R S' 

niMlalVms.i liiUlnL « . ' 


a pen-name which conceals the & 
writ *r ' ^ t,istill8uisllcd surreal 


upon an independent essay is con- 
firmed by the notes at the end of the 
book. 

Raymond ftoussel’s complex lin- 


primary importance in any study of 
the development of the modern 


d'Afriqne and the long poem N Oli- 
vettes Impressions d'Afriqne, are as 






Christ the 
Representative 

,li) 6 R;OT.HEE;S 0 LLE 


the ” surrenlisf novel ” can be ade- treated to a ludicrously earnest re- 
quatcly determined by considering bullal of the opinions of that harm- 
briefly two “Gothic ” novels (M. G. less eccentric, the late Montague 
J Lewis's The Monk and Horace Wal- Summers I 

pole’s Castle of Otranto\ one novel Mr. Matthews's choice of Huys- 
by J. K. Huysmans (En Rode) and mans ns n second precursor of 
one by Raymond Roussel ( fmprex - .surrealism might possibly have been 
■dons d'Afriqne ) ; that the “ surrealist justifiable if he had examined Huys- 
nnvel ” itself can be adequately mans’s most famous novel, A 
summarized by ri series of commen- Reborn's, that superb repository Of 
taries on u random choice of works fin de sRcle French Decadence, or 
by RernS Crevel. Robert Desnos, the later study of diabolism, Ld Bas, 
Giorgio de Chirico, Julien Gracq. but instead he chooses to consider a 
Michel Leiris, Maurice Fourrtf and tedious intermediate novel, En Rude, 
two younger writers, Joyce Man- on the rather slender grounds that it 
sour and Alain Jouffroy; and, contains dream sequences. Suspicion 
finally, that adequate guidance lo the that this particular chapter is based 
surrealist attitude to the novel can upon an independent essay is con- 
be gleaned from the first Surrealist firmed by the notes at the end of the 
Manifesto, written by Andrd Breton book. 

in 1924. Raymond Roussel’s complex lin- 

To start with, the Idea that there guislic experiments are. of course, of 
exists such a thing as a surrealist primary importance in any study of 
" approach " to the novel is based the development of ihe modern 
upon a misapprehension of surreol- French novel, and his fundamental 
ism’s (i.e., Andrd Breton’s) in ten- works, the novel Impressions 
lions, which were basically to d’Afriqne and the long poem Not i- 
“ transform society" on the social vettes Impressions d'Afriqne, are as 
and spiritual levels by a rcvo- much admired today by Alain 
Iutionnry reappraisal of alti- Robbe-Grillet (for example) as they 
Judes ot thought, involving the were by the surrealists forty years 1 
liberation of the imagination from the previously. The surrealists were 
dictates of reason. Any artistic or understandably intrigued by Roussel’s 
literary aesthetic was conceived as fantastic and apparently arbitrary 
a temporary expedient, and adapted images, but the author is less than 
I to the needs of the moment and the helpful to the reader when he admits 
particular talents of. the writer or to sharing the surrealists’ conviction 
artist who was to be assimilated into that Roussel’s work remains “ ulli- 
tbe movement. mately inexplicable", since Jean 

Although Breton came close to £ erf y devoted bis 1953 Ehule sur 
writing an episodic novel with Nadja Raymond Roussel to a meticulous 
and produced a considerable amount valuation of Roussel's methods in 
, of poetry of rather uneven quality, he ^olivettes impressions, and has re- 
was mainly' an inspired polemical ® en v)[ published, a similar ” guide " 
essayist and u superb, preface writer, (entitled UAfriqite- des impressions) 
remaining throughout his life as in- lo Prussians d'Afriqne. 
sensitive to the art of fiction as such The second part of Surrealism and 
ns bd was to the art 6f music. This the Novel, devoted to the work of 

&f s ‘5 s w : 5 c^r vel ” from bat is 

eton s own comments. . that the author admits in his npolo- 

The unal .development of this getic ” Conclusion " that Baby lone is 
■ error ism imagining that “when 
seeking & point of departure, we have 
no alternative but to refer. |o the 
.first surrealist manifesto ■’*, for 

.Breton’s 1924 manifesto" would, in. f|J\ 

any case, lie an inadequalo guide to •. • • £ 

surfeftlism'5 Jate.r gttitu'des, .for the w T . r ■ . 

good reason , that it k essentially a W ,‘ ft? ?*-*? **’ 

dadaist document! -in which .the . London , Oxtord [University Pn 


LWUbl t Hi hi IU1 l|l| L I Kb llULIlUt Ml If IS# - ....... » >■•«••• 

moth the Wanderer, the reader is been more useful if the author had 

... ■ . ...i.i.J .L.. 


pointed out lhai (his text, the culmina- 
tion of Desnos's period of trance-like 
" sleeps ", represented his one 
attempt lo write a surrealist novel ; it 
is of interest, today, chiefly because 
its erotic imagery led lo a police pro- 
secution for ail offence against public 
morals. Most of Desnos’s important 
work (including his one real novel, 
Le Vin est tire ) was written after his 


Reborns, that superb repository Of Wi,s bis 

fin de sttcle French Decadence, or break with the surrealists in 1930. 
the later study of diabolism, Ld Bas, , Tf ?e chapter devoted to Chirico’s 


me miwi fiiuuy \iiauuiiMii, u as, « • iTi — r \.im iw.i 

but instead he chooses lo consider a admirable novel Hebdomeros makes 


little attempt to analyse the book, 
though it is in fact an imaginary 


mi iuk i.iiuci -ticiiuci giuunu*i mm u . “ ■ — 

contains dream sequences. Suspicion trough the landscape of 

that this particular chapter is based Chiricos early (and later) paintings, 
upon an independent essay is con- f s . 'yell as being a thoroughly enter- 


taining and malicious roman d clef 
whose chief characters arc more or 


Maurice Fourrd's The-de-Ntkt 
written at the age ol seveDty-ibrtt 
is the last in a scries of three nowtv 
ol which Breton published the fim 
and hcM known, La Nuit au fa 
l lord, in 1949, in his shortM 
project to edit a new literary 
fur G a llimard (only the Fourrf mi 
ever appeared). The diffuse ari 
rather coy dream atmosphere, with 
its hints of mystical allegory, which 
permeates these rambling narraliwi 
makes the late M. Fourrd an aulhet- 
lic exponent of “ naive surrealism 
and Breton’s comment in his intro- 
duction to La Nuit du RbtrHM 
that the keys which would hive to 
be brought into play in order lo 
penetrate Fourrd’s message do not 
hang from every bunch is a miW 
understatement. 

Finally, Alain Jouffroy's Up Rht 
plus ionp qae la nuit (1963) is da 
first novel of an art critic and pit 


guislic experiments are. of course, of fP™ 1 ® 1 Ur( :- 

nrtmarw ton aod Derain). Mr. Matthews is 


wnose cnier characters arc more or it j s not easy to understand Ik 
less readily identifiable as conlem- justification for the, inclusion o/tti 
poraties of Chiricos t including Brc- mthcr banal and melodramatic k- 


more at home with Gracq ‘s ponder- 
ously '* neo-Gothic " An Chtlteau 


French novel, and his fundamental 

works the novel lmor**rln»* 1 Ag . . and "BWly rc S«rds it as an 
.ff i!L -L2Ef f 22? extended restatement of surrealist 


aims ” : indeed it is ulniost a enta- 


count of a spiritual mhiage i m 
Jouffroy ends his brief jacket not! X 
the novel with the refreshingly M 
remark that it is a book which he i» 
most embarrassed to have wriltn. 

Mr. Matthews, too, Is becomiqj 




fantastic and apparently arbitrary 
Images, but the author is less than 
helpful to the reader when he admits 
to sharing the surrealists’ conviction 
that RousSel’s work remains “ ulti- 
mately inexplicable ”, since Jean 
Ferry devoted bis 1953 Etude sur 
Rayhiond Roussel to a meticulous 
evaluation of Roussel's methods in 
N olivettes Impressions, and has re- 
cently published a similar ** guide " 
(entitled UAfriqite . des Impressions) 
to Mpresstoiu d'Afriqne, 

The second part of Surrealism and 
the Novel, devoted to the work of 
more recent writers, is also of limited 
value. The initial choice of O'cvel’s 
Baby lone Is baffling, the more so In 


thnt the author admits in his apolo- 
getic.” Conclusion ” that Baby lone is 


would seem of more dubious value 
as an example of the Influence of sur- 
realism on the novel, since it repre- 
sents a very passing phase in Leiris's 
literary career. 

The three final exemplars of sur- 
realism in the novel, Joyce Mansour, 
Maurice Fourrd and Alain Jouffroy. 
are not of sufficient importance ns 
writers to add much weight lo llio 
author’s thesis. Mile. Mansour’s Gis- 
ants satisfalts and Jules Cfsar (long 
rdcits rather than novels) «ro almost 
pastiches of Lauirdaiiiont, and heavy 
with the spermatic eroticism which 
has given Mile, M.msoiir n modest 
snccds de scandale us u poet. Mr. 
Matthews denies hastily that her writ- 
ing originates " in a taste for cheap 
sensationalism ", and this must rc- 


the inadequacies of his choice « 
texts. Where, indeed, Is Arajen 
Pay.sun de Paris, Soupault’s W 
A pill re, Dmimnl’s Grande beam 
Mlclmix’s Plume, Pieyre de U» 
diurgue’s Feu de braise . . . 7..W- 
Matthews continues his apologue 
mentioning “ the Inevitable cniwa 
which anyone in these days M 
surrealism with any degree 0* ^ 
uusnevt must bring down oo w 
head ”. Not so I Mr. Mwg 
merits censure precisely iw 
taking surrealism with a 
degree of seriousness, Orperhapr 
not heeding Nadja s 
" la vie est autre chose que ce V 


ON PARADE 


A important urns 

by the US Social Sdtact i&g* 
tanned's Committee mtktbcwm 
of China, under the 
Professor Simon jimpnu^p ^ 


W. L. 'WiLBY '. The Fbnnal prettch. . 317pp. Harvard University Press. 
- 1 London : Oxtord University Press; £2 14s. 


word 1 " surrealism " Is given official : 

but which ; W Professor Wiloy-s booh . fulfilled Yernncular. the inereosiog LaUnia- 
remains almost entlt^lv umnrorma- . ihn <n»n»rat;iti -ap iinn .r__ 




Pm fessnrSimpnJ' ll t Htlt y 

Financing the 

Chinese Govern- 
ment Budget 
george.egklun® 










Is very 
t -chap- 
on the 
>n thnt 
lycere- 


’ s , age bbt; % example .to W least the characteristic , military or purely cere- 
^ oTdefr Bfagl|sh : arid - Scottish U’niversi- exercise, the enti fe. As a book 

_ ties ^nd, even more conspicuously, to ? rt Jscbutt bt: EjObjeot^PrOr 

R;, Jhp prpceedings in our law courts ; it ^sor Wiley s Is well worth the study 
jvi Is. universally recognized that for at undergraduates here' and miy sug- 

S. f AQQ> D hAvlhlHfl IliA Wllfln iM.r 1L. I • Best fruitful r^flohUnn ia tu. nritiot. 


“T' '"“"“J. Uiau LUI ML- _ — rv* 

1 least a century, we have putionthe best Best. fruitful reflection to the British 
.■ Tnlllfafy parades, whether, with 'pipe reacJer - It &eeni$ odd that a 

4 r .r f^Q/i nff QAD/fnml.1 VMr.All..a2^ -L — J.l A 


^umofeodooto**^, . 
under ihtCooiffl^P^ 

; 

the tali system, up 10 ^ 

f»2 pp. : 'ns.. , ... JrjwJfrr ’ 

•' l •^ TT 'V J . : y’oiuME \*y. •; 

Chinese Econ* ; 


Wm 





The first two yolumes of A, Ciora- 
. rtescu \ Bibliographic de lft itttirdture 
franftdse dtl dix«septihne stick were 
reviewed in TLS bri July 13; 19(57. 
.''Bditibnsi'du Ceritre National de la 






Tills book is an 
piladoii of national I 

sratistlcs on . ^1): 

1049 » !9ffc Ifc jSSSW^' 

each areaof i 

of. this uiformation. j . ^ ^ 

140 PP* 

EBT0& m. 

■.UiVver5ityP^,^^;|^ 
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THE SECRET MINUTES OF DR. GOEBBELS 


BUHL 


0 N May 25. 1940. Hiller’s Blitz i 
offensive against his western < 
neighbours was just fifteen 
days old. j 

In the Reich Ministry of Propagan- 
da Berlin that morning Dr. Gocb- ■ 
bis V as ensconced in his wcIl-sliilTed 
tab-backed leather armchair, presid- 
tog at the daily eleven o’clock meet- 
tog with his departmental chiefs. They 
ut grouped around him at a long, i 
torse-shoe table drinking in his 
rord? with the devouincss of dis- 
cipks st the feet of their master. 
Goebbels had already ordered ; 
dial i 

( 1 ) “Daddy Dugoul " generals of 
Iht Fust World War should no 
longer be allowed to expound their 
views on the military situation 
publicly as they were out of date in 
their military thinking; 

(2) The “ secret radios ” (Ger- 
man-operated programmes disguised 
to sound lo French ears like French 
clandestine transmitters broadcasting 
in defiance of the French govern- 
ment) should try to stampede the 
French public still further, call on 
French workers lo down tools and 
leave their factories, and announce 
that France's war on behalf of the 
British had already cost between 
700,000 and 800,000 French lives ; 

(3) Herr Hans Fritzscbe, In 
charge of the German press, should 
have at least one editor of the Berlin 
newspaper 12 Uhr Blatt recalled 
from military service lo take charge 
of (fw paper, with whose present edi- 
torial direction Goebbels declared 
himself dissatisfied ; 

(4) “Tasteless" posters adver- 
tising American films should be 
banned, 

As the last and seventh of his 
orders that morning, Goebbels 
usigned a top priority task to two of 
the most senior of his propaganda 
paladins. 

With the other men at the confer- 
ee* table sniggering in obsequious 
wjiuralion of the little maestro’s dia- 
bolical Ingenuity, Goebbels called 
upon Leopold Guttercr, his Secretary 
J State, to arrange for the faking of 
m pornographic diary ” of a Bri- 
wh prisoner of war. The diary, 
uoebbels cackled gleefully, was to 
Patent n detailed and salacious 
Mswint of the British soldier’s amor- 
Jjwveniures in Purls with the wives, 
2?* an ? swee hearts of French 

front ^ ° WCrC awoy ^gluing nt 

r^ porooffniphic document, said 
oebbels, was to be prepared in Icnf- 
. f?™ 1 *° .that Luftwaffe aircraft 
L°P 11 on concentrations of 
and civilians. Ho ex- 
confidence that it would help 
iwl 1 ® Blood between the 
£?f aD ? Ihe British. Then Goeb- 
dirlW A 0 Dr - Adolf Raskin, his 
nik .j- orc ' 8n language broad- 
pomn 811 ^ him to have the 

UfSt diar V broadcast over 

“u French “secret radios ”. 

* ' • * * , 

c; n ^ r ' k .^"hbels’s order for subver- 
inslmrj] porn °B ra Phy and the other 
hi, staff, 00 May 25, 
ands* 5® a sam Pl« of the thous- 

top toM? ?>. ued b y him at 397 
’bciwJ!?^' ; ^ in «ter Conferences ” 
30 iq?i °F to ber 26,' 1939' and May 
■ ■ .^taiifes of which have 
1 ATL*t**± edited, by Herr 
a tbirty-eight-year- 
'prJ luU ! an - W «orian, m Ktiegs- 
M9-194t ! (DeiitscTie 
.T^gs-Aijstalt, Stuttgart; ; DM.86). 

«tai5? 0d the mipiites; hieti- 

SSfeteeoK led by Gbebbeis’s sec- 
the allied 


ted in the Goebbels Minutes were 
embarrassingly close to their own and 
those of their Soviet overlords. The 
fact is. however, that the east Ger- 
man authorities, who have published 
many other documents from the 
Third Reich, never look any steps to 
publish the Goebbels Minutes. The 
Minutes might indeed have remained 
buried on those Potsdam shelves lo 
this day but for one young non- 
Communisit on the staff of the cast 
German Stale Archives— Herr Willi 
A. Boelckc. 

Boelcke discovered the files and 
secretly copied them. When in due 
course he decided that he had tarried 
long enough in the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republic, he popped under 
Ihe Iron Curtain and escaped to west 
Germany, taking his copy of the 
Goebbels Minutes with him. 


By Soft on Delmcr 

the morale of the Germans or their were not allowed this latitude. All 
enemies he eagerly claimed as his newspapers were ordered lo say that 


Speaking for myself, as one who 

J ilayed a small part in allied psycho- 
ogical warfare against the Germans 
and their .satellites during the lust 
war, I am extremely grateful to Herr 
Boelcke, both in bis rote of a Scarlet 
Pimpernel rescuing valuable docu- 
ments from behind the Iron Curtain 
and that of an historian annotating, 
interpreting, and commenting on his 
find. • 

For among the many books and 
papers dealing with Goebbels’s tech- 
niques as a propagandist which I 
studied during and after the war 1 
have never come across anything as 
illuminating us the minutes o-f these 
eleven, o'clock meetings. I only 
hope that Herr Boelcke also suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the minutes of the 
subsequent meetings so that in a 
further volume we may see what 
orders the propaganda genius gave 
his men when the tide began lo Dow 
as strongly against Hitler as it seemed 
to be flowing in his favour during the 
months recorded in this book. 

Even though I did not myself join 
the British Psychological Warfare 
team as a full member until the 
beginning of 1941, what fascinates me 
most are the differences and the simi- 
larities between the techniques and 
problems of the Nazi professional — 
who had been practising his ait even 
before Hitler appointed him Reich 
Minister of Propaganda in March, 
1933 — and those evolved empirically 
as a result of trial and error by our 
British dilettantes who only began to 
think about such things when the out- 
break of hostilities forced them to do 
so. 

Studying these Minutes .and Herr 
Boelcke’s admirable background 
notes my impression Is that the essen- 
tial difference was that the British 
propagandists in their hearts despised 
and loathed propaganda and then be- 
came reasonably good at it just be- 
cause of that. They did their best to 
avoid anything that looked, sounded, 
or smelled like propaganda. Goebbels, 
the great virtuoso, on the other hand, 
revelled in propaganda. He prac- 
tised propaganda with a capital P. 
Anything that could remotely affect 


domain. 

Front the alcoholic content of 
Bavarian beer, the punctual delivery 
of fresh breakfast rolls lo Berlin 
households, to the design of cigarette 
cards— everything was grist to his 
propaganda mill. Cigarette cards he 
insisted should be harnessed to the 
war effort by substituting caricatures 
of that " drunkard Churchill " for 
the traditional portraits of jockeys, 
footballers, and film stars. 

Every event, every ruling and by- 
law issued by the authorities of the 
Third Reich was examined by him 
for its possible effect on the morale 
of the nation. Thus he used his influ- 
ence to get an order revoked which 
prohibited smoking on Berlin’s “ U- 
Bflhn ” (the underground railway). 

Nor did he make a fetish of con- 
sistency. On one occasion he banned 
a performance by two dancers at a 
Berlin nightspot called Frasquita be- 
cause their costumes were so scanty 
as to “ verge on the obscene ”, On 
another he laid down that there 
was no objection to the girls 
of a ” Strength through Joy " enter- 
tainment troop revealing as much as 
(hey cared to of their feminine attrac- 
tions to their soldier audiences. 

He ordered the unfortunate Gut- 
terer and another Nazi high-up of his 
ministry to join the Berlin socialites’ 
Wannsee Golf Club in order that they 
might spy on the other members and 
report to him what they were saying. 
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Britain was taking incomparably 
more in bombing raids than ihe 
Reich. 

Goebbels himself issued all orders. 
He did not delegate. He was Ihe 
great impresario who decreed what 
the Germans should read, hear, think, 
and dream. And it was u the eleven 
o'clock conference that he issued his 
stage directions. 


What amazes me though is that not 
only did he fail lo subdivide the 
departments under his care, as we 
did in Britain, into *' home " and 
” foreign ” and the foreign in turn 
Into “ neutrals ", “ allies ", “ enemy " 
and ” satellites ", but that he lumped 
the personnel dealing with (hem into 
one huge team whose members often 
had overlapping interests. 

Dr. Adolf Raskin, for instance, 
was in charge of all foreign language 
broadcasts. He was responsible both 
for the official “Germany calling" 
broadcasts and for the disavowable 
“secret radios'*. Frequently 
Goebbels assigned the same cam- 
paigns to both, a duplication which 
we in Britain took the greatest pains 
to avoid. We even went so far as 
to hide the personnel of our “ secret 
radios ’’ from the B.B.C. staff. 
Goebbels, by way of contrast, often 
used the same writers for both 
operations. 

Willinm Joyce, the " Lord Hhw 


Another time he ordered a police ^ aw " the “ Germany calling 


raid on a residential suburb in order 
to confiscate British dance records 
and to investigate the political back- 
ground of the people playing them. 


broadcasts to Britain, wrote scripts 
for the open as well as the “secret 
radios". Hnns Fritzsche, who was 
in charge of the Germun press and 


When a German nation, ,1 team lost “ r ls ° br°jrdc„ S t news commentaries on 

Pr,,«uTm ; ;orGtter^ 0 SoTdmie SSSSto stndyThe possibilities for 

to it thnt in future only such matches ijTrf ' sutobh* whi? 

were nrrnnoed wilh “colonial to submit fl 1,st ot suMaDJ ® whl * 

SL hl ±is Kh £"* o‘e.“ 


both to the little doctor and to our 
analysts that they got the lime of 
rhe shoot off right to within a matter 
of days. 

One result of this conglomeration 
of propaganda operations under one 
hat (Britain's Political Warfare Exe- 
cutive consisted of the Minister nl 
Information, the Foreign Secretary, - 
and the Minister of Economic War- 
fare) was that the numbers of minis- 
try officials as well as of liaison offi- 
cers front the Foreign Office and the 
armed services attending the minis- 
ter’s eleven o'clock meeting grew and 
grew until by May, 1941, there were 
between fifty and sixty persons sitting 
at his horse-shoe conference (able. 

Whether it belonged to their pro- 
vince or not, they had to listen 
respectfully while the genius 
laid clown what the newspapers 
were to say, what lines the home and 
foreign language broadcasts were to 
take, what the agents of the Nazi 
party were to put about by word of 
mouth in the air raid shelters, and 
what rumours for purposes of deccp- - 
tion German agents were lo spread 
in Ihe bars and catts uf neutral 
capitals. 

They had to listen to Goebbels’s 
indignant denunciation of a news- 
paper whose classified advertising 
manager had carelessly passed for 
publication an advertisement headed 
“ Mein. Kampf gegen BUihungen ’’ 
(My struggle against flatulence); or 
the clumsiness of an official of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs who 
had issued a “ completely impos- 
sible ’’ order telling the German pub- 
lic that it would have to make do 
with what it had in the way of foot- 
wear to the end of the war. Goebbels 
objected because this, he said, was 
liable to suggest an over-optimistic 
estimate of tbe war's probable dura- " 
tion. 


h<» cnri* nt we ID nruam emrusieu 10 o.u.c,., au 

2L r 32 master race C0U,d be SUrC 0f far ns the dissemination of rumours 


winning. 

Race consciousness and race hate 


was concerned, while a top secret 


Kace consciousness ana race naie conim j ttce c f psychological warriors 
permeated everything. He revoked devise{ j the rumours which the S.O.E. 
the order pcrmiltlng Jews to buy agents were to SDrcad. 
chocolate on their ration enrds. By a ia P h nw£ . v «.r as the min- 


order of Goebbels, too, Jews were 
only allowed into shops between cer- 
tain restricted hours. He laid on 
“polemic " campaigns of hate against 
Britain and ordered his researchers to 
establish the "Jewish background" 
and " Jewish influence ’’ behind Bri- 
tish newspnpers. 

But there were also orders which 
showed Goebbels’s genius for the 


suppression of news which might be not fulfilled. 


agents were to spread. 

Goebbels did. however, as the min- 
utes show, discriminate between 
broadcasts and newspaper articles for 
German consumption and those for 
foreign audiences. So far as Ger- 
many was concerned he insisted on 
caution. He wanted to avoid over- 
stimulating the expectations of the 
German public, in order that there 
should be no boomerang reaction on 
German morale, if expectations were 


damaging.' Fritzsche, for instance, 
was ordered to ensure that the Ger- 
man press only published news of 
shortages and organizational break- 


This was a characteristic of his 
technique soon recognized by the 
British Intelligence section analysing 
German propaganda output. In 


downs in enemy countries if there the last stages of the war it proved 


were no similar shortages or break- a most valuable guide In assessing field of operations, the steady flow of 
downs in Germany. When the bomb- from the pronouncements of the intelligence from a multitude of 
ing of Germany by the R.A.F. be- German press and radio how close sources which enabled us to scoop 
came increasingly severe, Fritzsche in Goebbels’s well-briefed estimation the Goebbels men with many up-to- 
was told to permit the local press the Germans were to shooting off the-minute inside stories, including 


wrs told to permit the local press 
in bombed districts to be more frank 
about damage and casualties than the 
Luftwaffe communiques. Newspapers 
outside the bombed zone, however, 


their VI wonder weapons at us and 
how far damage to the ramps from 
allied bombing was forcing him to 
revise bis estimate. It is a tribute 


the-minute inside stories, including 
some about the FUhrerhaupt^uarlier 
Itself which made Hitler believe we 
had mannged to bug his telephone 
lines. (In Soldat der Telegraphen und 


James Ball owe, editor 

GEORGE SANTAYANAS AMERICA! ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE AND CULTURE 
The sixteen essays collected here present the renowned 
philosopher’s views bn American literature and culture from 
1886 to 1922. 

University of Illinois Press 43s. ua. 

William R. Ewald, Jr., AIP, Editor 
ENVIRONMENT FOR MAN: THE NEXT FIFTY 
YEARS ■:■■■ 

Sponsored bv the American Institute of Planners, this 
volume presents a new and exciting concept of city planning 
In articles prepared by such authorities as Rene Du bos, 
Bertrand Gross, William L. C. Wheaton, John W, Dyckman 
and Moshe Said le (EXPO '67's Habitat architect). 

Indiana University Press Cloth 52s. Qd. 

To be published 23 November 1967 Paper 22s. 6d. (MB- 1 02). 

Frederick J. Crosspn and Kenneth M. Sayre, editors 
PHILOSOPHY AND CYBERNETICS 
Discussed from the dual viewpoint of philosophic Issues and. 
the mind-machine concepts of computer science, the essays 
In this book Include areas of Interest to both specialists and 
Interested laymen. ' 

University of Notre Dame Press • ■ _ 

To be published 23 November 1967 52s. Qd, 


do’s art In sharp contrast against the tapestry of late Gothic, 
he traces, brilliantly and convincingly, the origins of the style 
to techniques drawn from Giotto, Brunelleschi, and 
Donatello. 

Pennsylvania State University Press. 167 Ulus. col. & b/w ■ 

To be published December 1967 £9 I6s,0d. . 


Luciano Bertl 
MASACCIO, . 

Luciano Bertl here disposes of the myth that the artist 
developed Independently of his environment. Setting Masac- 


Howard F. Cline, editor and compiler 

LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Essay* on Its Study and Teaching, 1894-1965 

Nearly 100 essays trace the: development of the specialised 

field of Latin. American history In the United States. (Gon-' 

ferenca on Latin American History Publications No. I) 

University of Texas Press 2 vof. sac 187s,' 0d. ; 

To be published 23 November 1967 

William R. Crawford 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OP CHAUCER 1954-1963 
A supplement to Griffith’s original bibliography, which 
Includes entries Tor 1953 not ‘noted In the original and 
continues the -cumulative record through (963. 

University of Washington Press 

To be published 23 November 1967 37s. 6d. 

■Jonathan D. Sauer 

PLANTS AND MAN ON THE SEYCHELLES COAST 

A Study In Historical Biogeography 

Dr. Sauer presents an historical account of the Islands’ 


-coastal vegetation and the shaping of Its distribution patterns 
by natural environment and human activities. 

University ol Wisconsin Press llilus. 37s. 6d. 


The liUlc doctor loved anything 
savouring of bluff or deception with 
the fervour of a Chelsea art for art’s 
sake fanatic. He even deceived his 
own officials about such vital points 
as the D-Day for the invasion of the 
Low Countries and France, and later 
for the invasion of Yugoslavia, 
Greece and the U.S.S.R. 

When I think of the care with whiejh 
our top psychological warriors were 
briefed by the Chiefs of Staff! months 
ahead of such operations as Torch, 
Overlord, Anvil, and many others, so 
that they could prepare ancillary psy- 
chological warfare plans to assist and 
exploit the military action, I fee] a 
little sorry for their German opposite 
numbers who were so deftly kept in .. 
the dark by their boss. I feel even 
sorrier for them when I think of the 
far-ranging independence 1 1 was 
allowed In my own particular 
field of operations, the steady flow of 
intelligence from a multitude ot 
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Nachrkhteutmppe, pp. 221-222, 
General Albert Prauii tells how, on 
being put in command of German 
army communications in August, 
1944, his job was to check the 
leak in the Filhierhftuptquai'tier 
telephone communications through 
which " intimate ” gossip from those 
closest to Hitler was reaching the 
allied *' Soldatcnsender Calais *\) 

No doubt German intelligence 
about Britain was scarce compared 
with ours about Hillcr-Germany, and 
the maestro seems to have kept to 
himself such intelligence as did come 
his way from Abwehr and S.D, He 
confined even his “ secret radios”, 
who badly needed intelligence to 
flavour (heir campaigns of lies, to a 
stale diet of monitored broadcasts, 
reports from German news agency 
correspondents in neutrad capitals, 
and week-old British newspapers 
flown in from Lisbon. 

I wonder what the minister would 
have said had he discovered that he 
himself was one of our most impor- 
tant sources ! His news agency, the 
Deutsche Nachrichlen Bllro, oper- 
ated a radio teleprinter which we were 
able to receive in our headquarters 
in Britain ai the same time as German 
newspapers and radios were receiving 
it. The D.N.B. enabled us to provide 
the " Soldatcnsender Calais”, our 
counterfeit of a German Forces 
Radio, with a judicious admixture of 


genuine Goebbels news items as cover 
for our subversive '‘poison". 
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Goebbels kepi a close watch on 
British propaganda output. Gener- 
ally his comment on lit to the disciples 
gathered around him at the horse- 
shoe table was scathing. With un- 
feigned joy he welcomed such over- 
sanguine claims as Neville Chamber- 
lain's : " He has missed the bus ’\ He 
Instructed his research team to dig in 
their archives in order to compare the 
promises made by British propagan- 
dists a few months before some parti- 
cular defeat or disaster with what they 
were saying after it— a technique we 


ourselves later applied against Hitler 
■ by recording his claims of 4 ‘ total vic- 
tory “ and “ complete destruction o! 
the Russian army " and playing back 
the records to the Germans over the 
.B.B.C. German language broadcasts. 

Occasionally he would single out 


moniai from the master. Alas it is 
twenty-six years ago now, and I have 
no recollection of it at all. But there 
is more than enough evidence in 
GijcbbeNN own conference minutes 
of his feuding with Ribbentrop and 
with G dc ring to show that I had em- 
barked on >i profitable line of attack. 

His most damning criticism of ihe 
British propagandists was, however, 
reserved for (heir failure to exploit 
Ihe flight of Hitler’s Deputy, Rudolf 
Hess, to Scotland on May ii, 1941. 
On May 19, 1941, by which time 
Goebbcls thought it was clear that the 
British were doing nothing to capi- 
talize this political windfall — 

(Churchill had givcu express orders 
that there was to be no speculation 
about Rudolf Hess's flight and this 
tied the hands of our psychological 
warriors) — Goebbels is recorded as 
telling- the eleven o’clock meeting: 

r must confess 1 had a couple of sleep- 
less nights when F thought about wlint 
the British might have made of Hess's 
flight and what grave damage they might 
have inflicted oa our International repu- 
tation. But the British once more proved 
themselves as short-sighted and os ham- 
handed as on all other occasions of vital 
Importance to them. In my opinion we 
can now consider the Hess affair as over 
and done with. 

His first direction on May 13, 1941, 
concerning the Hess escapade showed 
how worried ho had been. He told the 
meeting: 

At the montent I am uonblc to tell you 
anything about the background of the 
drama lie events of yesterday and the 
provious night For the moment all we 
can do is to keep a stiff upper lip, react 
in no way at all, make no declarations, 
engage in no polemics, . , , 

On May 14, 1941, ha' reiterated: 
"No mention may be made of the 
flight of Rudolf Hess." On May IS 
he said: 

If tile British were to Invent declaration* 
by Rudolf Hess about our food and raw 
material situation or about the inten- 
tions of the Ftthrer [Goebbels clearly- 
had in mind that (he British might- fake 
a statement by Hess about the Impend- 
ing German invasion of the U.S.S.R.], 
then we must be ready to take some 
heavy punishment. . 

Alas, under orders from Churchill 
lo play down Hess’s flight to Britain, 
which t understand as little today as 


master. Alas i l is opera! ions to France were performed resonance in Germany Similar 
to now, and I have with greater expertise than "The Goebbels complained to his meeli 
it at all. But there Workers’ Challenge ", “ Radio Cale- on June 2, 1940. that his French C m 


donia ", the 11 New British Broadcast- 
ing Station" and the programme 
which pretended to be of Irish origin. 
What I heard of these English lan- 
guage efforts when I listened in to 
them was far from impressive. 

In reading the minutes, however, I 
find that many of the ideas I thought 
were uniquely ours had in fact been 
anticipated by the propaganda doc- 
tor. I had no idea, for instance, that 
long before we began to fake a Ger- 
man astrological magazine called 
Zenith for distribution by S.O.E. 
agents In Hitler-occupied Europe and 
provided it with horoscopes predict- 
ing misfortune for Germany's lenders, 
Dr. Goebbels had taken the German 
astrologer Kuri Ernst KralTl into his 
employment to cast similarly ill- 
omened horoscopes for the allied 
chiefs. 

This Is All (he more macabre as I 
myself had arranged to forge a 
“ what-the-stars-forelell ” letter to 
Hitler in Krafft’s own handwrit- 
ing with a warning for him. 
An S.O.B. agent posted it for 
us in Berlin. (The postage 
stamps on It were also forg- 
eries 1) Nor did T know until 1 had 
rend Herr Boelcke’s book that Goeb- 
bels had published n fake edition of 
Nostradamus before I persuaded the 
late Louis de Wohl to produce one 
for us. I would love to compare the 
two editions. 

I am fascinated too, to find that 
Goebbels had the same difficulty with 
his French Communist " Radio Hum- 


resonance In Germany. Similarly, 
Goebbels complained to bis meeting 
on June 2, 1940. that his French Com- 
munist* Were producing scripts for 
" Radio Hnnianile " which were " Ion 
intellectual and had fin mass appeal ", 
He instructed Gtiilcrcr to gel hold of 
the German Communist Ernst Tory- 
ler to rewrite ihe Frenchmen's .scripts 
and pul a little pep into them ! 

He had no hesitation in letting his 
most successful " secret radio ", 
“ Voix dc la Pai\ ", broadcast on a 
medium wave to increase its audience, 
although it was inconceivable that a 
secret transmit ler could broadcast 
over a powerful medium wave with- 
out being discovered at once. In the 
same way we did not hesitate to let 
our "Soldatcnsender Calais " broad- 
cast over a oDO kilowatt medium wave 
station when we launched it in Octo- 
ber, J943, in preparation of “Over- 
lord 


-I, .. ip,.-,!: The most remarkable coincidence, 

awn hand writ- however, is that Goebbels had anti- 
E? for him ci P ated m y own ** war- winning " 
posted it for sc heme to broadcast a fake enemy 

ftt» poslags ™ rre " J ; r .°" ! hc frapwiciB. 
re also fore- Wc " ad developed u technique by 
mw nniil I hnd which the moment a German radio 

ook that Goeb- off M lhe „ a ''V n ® rd * r ft av ? id 
fake edition of helping the R.A.F. and the U,S. Air 

[ persuaded the Foro ° wth the,r navigation, by 
o produce one Sivmg them a beacon signal 
to compare the durin S a raid on Germany, we 
were able to take over the vaca- 
o, to find that te< * frequency within a two hun- 
e difficulty with dredlh of a second. We could then 
t “ Radio Hum- relay ovcr to* 8 frequency the identl- 


aniUS "that wein Britain had with our cal, programme Hie Germans had been 


first left-wing German “ secret radio ” 
called "Sender der europfliseben Rev- 
olution We found it was too ideo- 
logical nod high-minded. It had ao 


broadcasting. We picked it up from 
another German station which had 
not closed down. 

So far as the German listener was 


concerned there was nothin® . 
hun that the big bad 
M taken over 
We were thus able lo issue S 1 *’ 
announcements , 0 the GeiWfe 
instructions had been toS, y 
war- winning operation for 

Ihe operation proposed!* 

doctor h^dStgnldfcrX Sjf . 

■sayisfis- 

quart, er and the army aulhodft 
whether they would agree fat S 
that xanw evening a report shooM 
be put out over a French frequS 
not being used at that momwL k 
was to say that negotiations for t 
cease-fire had just begun. Dr. Goeb. 
bcls said he was sure that m \ 
report would have calattraphiecfatt 
on the French. But Dr. Goebbtto 
proposal was turned down* just u 
mine was almost five years later. (k 
the second volume of my aatobb 
gruphy: HI, u k Boomerang,) 

Dr. Goebbels was a great belina 
In "secret radios". Oddly euouA 
ho did not use them In the one cut 
P»ign where even his somniil 
primitive methods might hare met 
with success: the Soviet Unioi 
But Goebbels and Hitler mti 
so confident thHt the “Sbvosi} 
sub-humans" of Soviet Ron'! 
would provide the German udmi 
with a walk-over that he did 
not bother to lay on any special 
" secret radio " for Russia until It 
was too late. 

I trust we can look forward lo a 
continuation of the GoebWi 
Minutes from Herr Boelcta D 
would be a tragedy if they have It 
end where they do now. 


FROM SALERNO TO THE PO 


W. G. F. Jackson : The Battle for Italy. 372pp. Batsford. £2 15s. 


“Tl£^ ance .! >y ■!*?!? speaker, i understood them at -the lime, the 


m containing a line which ho thought 
might become dangerous and re- 
quired counter-propaganda. Aa for 
instance, on May 26, 1941, after a 
; apeech by Vernon Bartlett in the 
House of Commons, Goebbels .said : 


British did nothing. Goebbels, having 
waited in vain for the British to take 
the offensive, went over to the coun- 
ter-offensive himself— oa his .“Scot- 
tish Nationalists Secret Radio". 


it v ,. We'shall have to go counter tlje Vernon 
If . • . Bartlett speech, because I rather suspect 

ji * the next line of British propaganda will 


I ks’ r v ministerial -minute, uracr wumner «* 
]{; on April 7, 1941, said:; , v . . .. • 

liviK'V:’ The Water desires that both ,/a the 
H ' • . .German press as dn the foreign broad- 
ii» -i ,s " ***1* *hali be no further mention 
1 • : of the name of Softon D aimer, who at 

j'v ; the moment is a broadcaster in London 
|'L and. was formerly r newspaper corre- 

ct- • spondent in Berlin. From ah exact 
r . knowledge of German affairs Delator 

manages to endow his vulgar ruder! ©a 
: i .’ f«t«rke Ptibelelenj with an aura of prob-. 
Ft . • ' ability. He plays up personal differences 


As the war progressed “secret 
radios", counterfeiting, and every- 
thing that we In Britain called the 
“ black ”, side of propaganda, as 
against the “white'' purity, of the 

BJBG. broadcasts and tho • official . 

leafiots, became my particular pro- Allied achievement In terms of the drawal a month la tor. General Jnicic- 
vioce So far as Germany, the Italians, s&rAteglo objects pursued. The assess- son is inclined to put the blame for 
and Hitler's other satellites were con- rnent comes very close to that of Lord this on Montgomery. Inspired with a 
cerncd. I do not think I am being Alexander In his Commando r-in- heady and uncharacteristic optimism 
Immodest If I say we were rather Chiefs Despatch of twenty years by the lightning success of the first 
better at it than Goebboh and his ago; General Jackson has dearly phase and convinced thut ho could 

,, . . .. . beeo lnfluciiced both by his judgment finish tho job all on his own, he 

After all, we had all the adyan- and his choice of expression. This is persunded Alexander to cloar tiro 

ta ^ s ; IJ e , finvjgrCs whom Hitlers no bad thing since Despatches are Americans out of his way by alter- 

policies had driven abroad gave us condemned to an ephemeral half-life Jog the Inter-Army boundary. Gcn- 
an s Infinitely more talented and in a supplement to the Gazette and eral Patton, who on the original 

Ale ^ n f er ' S slylois as cogent as hls P lan should, have atlvnnced librlh- 
donchtslons. . wards parallel with Eighth Army, 

TheoWectoj d, e lt »Uaii _,«np.ign ^ juslly amwycd at Wng *oul- 


The scope of Balsford’s British 
Battles series Is here extended to 
cover a campaign which lasted two 
years. Major-General Jackson, an 
outstanding example of the educated 
soldier with appointments on the 
directing staff of Camberiey and 
Sandhurst to his credlt, as well as 
regimental soldiering in Italy, has 
therefore felt himself obliged to con- 
centrate on strategy. This task he has 
performed well: at each stage In his 
narratlvcof events, which is lucid and 


accurate if at times, a little .Olympian, 
he assesses the effectiveness of Khe 


ties agafrtst o0e another. 


■vtf* -X fcohM, rfcrnember Witch df Stewart, -;of . “ 
■f p : ■ ; my 3'Ute tftlki. oh the German service . tower " fame, prhvi 

this 'teatl- I dare say Go'e 


good Introduction; it was to some 
extent a separate operation with a de- 
fined object. The amphibious landing 
was on the lurgest scale with nine 
divisions afloat and seven in tho 
assault wave (against only five for 
"Overlord"); in spite of General 
Montgomery's pessimistic forecasts 
In the planning . slago, resist- 
ance to the landing was very 
light, particularly from the Italians. 
Exploitation, however, wus less 
efficient and the Germans wore 
able to reinforce, muke a fight 
of It and carry out a skilful with- 
drawal a month la tor. General Jack- 
son is inclined to pul the blame for 
this on Montgomery. Inspired with a 
heady and uncharacteristic optimism 
bv the lightning success of tho first 
phase and convinced thut ho could 
finish tho job all on his own, he 
persuaded Alexander to cloar tho 


Irons collupse of Germany’s soutbwi 
defences *’. Nor could ihia bedtw 


am Infinitely more talented 


varied supply of speakers and writers 
than, the handful of social misfits that 


than, the handful of social misfits that 
Worked with William Joyce and that 
one-time celebrity, Lieutenant Bailey- 


EKE. 

led for Goebbels. ?. n actional objecti the opening of 


provided for Goebbels. 
Goebbels’s “ black " 


r. I*.;, |4 v, 

[ ( j a.--- 


1 the Mediterranean sea-route) was to 
■ draw off into the pehinsula German 


forces Which otherwise would bave General Patton, he says, "was 
beeh available to opposeffie landings allowed to wheel west” and thereby 
m NormaiMy. lt WaVa diversionary, * missed the opportunity to dlreot hls 
holdmg aUack. It sUCceeded In its' main thrust-line northwards in order 
object ahd it'te 1 General Jackson’s to ctit Hie island in two". General 
particular merff thathe demonstrates Jackson’s revelation of the back- 

tJaio . k*i manMA n £ ii... ^ < Jti ■< l.'i L__ 


Jog the inter-Arniy boundary. Gen- 
eral Patton, who on the original 
plan should have advanced north- 
wards parallel with Eighth Army, 
was justly annoyed at being shoul- 
dered awgy westwards. In bis 
Memolts, twenty-five years later,- 
Montgomery realizes the strategic 
error but has forgotten the cause; 


c^n supply Books 


■' r i-i\ Wi 'f thiL^lie ^-dmonstcatef Jackson’s revelation of the back- 
VjfoJ •* ■’.'1^#* ’’ luClIIQlllg ttiis fact ■ by means of comparative, ground is a contribution to history, 
ii - i' - !'■ -..Vti! ■■■: . • ‘ strangth at yaribut. dates.; Plamilng for the invasion of Italy 

[Hi - vl--- T-f '4^' -/TWiic Vrr ■ 1.1^44 ai i mr«a , T W 4 .ro always is w.eU described arid the German side 

^ > V ; . X;E.a-.irC.I ..kept;' to ; tho ^liimiuh ; by -making ; get; :partlcplarly.toU' treatment, There 

A i-: ! \ ' i' ma; 'n J^ a oonflicf . of strategy. ' between 

! l'' 1 1 irt’ 4S A.’Sfc- W iorttpd,: pessimistically determined 


UWlVIlVliJ • a »W* - 

by weight of numbers, which mfl 
often than not went tho other wy- 
deception, surprise, and all the arUrt 
generalship were the moans. 

A few minor errors may be notd 
The bogus Major In the 
Marines whose carefully fotg» 
papers so deceived the Gormoosajw 
the target for Husky was wasted 9 
on the Spanish, not tho Porlugw^ 
const— Important, because » 

Spaniards fnvoured Oermany, w 
Portuguese Britain. The 
from Badoglio attempting to P<* 
pone tho nrmisllco Is wrongjM ^ 
(sco tho fncslmllc imCastc^w 
Guerra Continua). Tho Gcrajn ■ ^ 
Mountain Division tad JcW* 

mountainous count ry before 

to Italy; it was in Crete ,Wu 
many place nanies 
PortS femncdolce (Eaip^ocWj’X 
south to the Romang^oflJJJ^. 
the north. These ate not ffPjjjjj 
cal errors because 
several times; S y ii.» 

admirable throughout vr no . . 
a pity that have been 

write so well, and nu« » 0 b- 

taught the dHterenw here h 
ject" and "obWg ) 
joined the Army m ^ 7 J ab i y U 

the 


Until the oiwiui 
this will certaiffiy .W^^ B 
work on the Balia® ^ 


work on the 

has all ^ nroce^i 

officer's book.- ^Tb® ? ldofl| ^ 


s;p^ p:lip ■■ w 

"f : •; ■■’"!" j-'': ivVl < V i-,. vrir n V . .J7 : - if-* Jf- franbc ' and , Russia.- PJsa-RlmfarUne,’and fCesselring,^ ' 

STs.r 1 " • ■»- - — — • * - 1 a — — iL ji- Jl.a.. e-n ... Tactics natiirftllv op.f mnrAoumjwnf.i nm. . __ 


officer’s book. I?„ 0 ,4sjlsioiu^ 
planning and of j t jj 0 i 

described from 4 WjBjo« 

tlcularly sound ?!remen(toWC '! 
uA.inh nAaved a 




r: - : !•■: w •W'i J ■ -it ■ 1 * r :- *T jc T x um-xxuiuui uno, wm ivesseinng, wuo 

iIlAw r i." r ' V 1 :; »S y 8 ? m . orfi summary was sanguine about holding as far 

fvTCUlLUkCj ftpa&mt, pllhough, it could ,be south as Naples and belieyed to the 


• : S}^h the enclosed tlature of last that the Italians would be staunch, 



?■ f V ; • 1 'w'VriiTWi 1 r* 


was ar 

Salerno 





j . . 7 . , : — “ xxio uutviiYo iruni uic ^uiudiucu 

H coun^ . Chiefs of Staff. The theme is set out 
' in a notable appreciation By . Lord 
* Harding,. In early , 1944 1 ground 

PsL te -'&SS: afe- - special iunpor^ce. 

. .even; the .capture of. Rome had ; no. 

illtary significance ; the only thing 
... abj^pnted' v/as “ to destroy Ger- 


.< ■ k .■ ^tuaniiforinado ns in Jtaiy tb sach an 
;bad to.bereplaced; 
^ Where- to brevent- i OliBafc 


■BasttgsaaJ.-. 

staff-work mvolyed «n %. A 
switch .df ita ^ b Sgfio»l S 
for the Gothicline IrjWjj [j*.., 
special prai SB and _tjn shd c ^- -! 
detail (o bring «Jt 

against a determlM aW^ flg 

enemy- through; ^ 

e.«ss^a 
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COMMENTARY 


vt know from George Painter's 
CrtmJerfuIly thorough biography 
Ihrcd Proust was not encouraged 
f ihe little he had heard before his 
JLji about Scotl-MoncricII s trans- 
l-.jni, of A la recherche tht temps 
%, His own suggestion had been 
L the book should be translated by 
Gilbert Cannan (a review of one of 
fci . books is reprinted below in 
* fifty-year Rule who had truns- 
i,wj Romain Rolland’s enormous 
L Chrhtophe, but, as Mr. Painter 
liiics: "providentially ■ ■ ■ Charles 
ttll-Moncrieff had already resolved 
lo devote his life to the translation 
Such a resolution was a fit- 
ting match for Proust's own fas- 
tidious but absolute determination to 
»i his book published in France, 
which had kept his emissaries busy 
/or many months in 1 9 1 1 - 12. Scoti- 
Moncricff was not immediately suc- 
cefcful either when he tried to 
Interest London publishers In his 
translation: Mr. Painter records his 
offer of Swann's Way as a serial to 
in ailing and agrarian-sounding 
magazine called Land and Water in 
January, 1920. But this was not his 
first failure, as is shown by two let- 
ters which he wrote to Messrs. 
Constable in 1919 and which are still 
In the Arm’s archives. 

Ihe first is dated October 22 and 
addressed from the New Oxford and 
Cambridge Club. Sco tt-M oner ieff 
darts it with true Pall Mall courtesy, 
"Gentlemen", and makes no men- 
tion of Proust until he is well into his 
iKond page. His first concern is a 


book of "mainly political" light 
verse called Snakes in the Grass. 
which he had submitted lo Constable’s 
and on which he wanted a decision. 
He goes into some detail over this 
before dropping the great name: 
" Meanwhile I have another book of 
some importance which l think is 
more worthy of the traditions of your 
house: (hat is a translation of M. 
Marcel Proust’s A La Recherche tin 
Temps Pertln . ...” The book, he 
explains, is being " widely read and 
discussed in France and England — 
but I have not heard of any proposal 
to translate it". The letter ends 
with the offer of a specimen of his 
own translation. 

The publishers’ answer has not sur- 
vived, but it must have been a prompt 
and dusty one, since Scott- MoncricfTs 
second letter to them is dated only 
eight days after the first. This lime he 
puls Proust first and Snakes in the 
Grass (which also seems lo have been 
rejected) second. " I am flattered to 
learn that you have * gone very care- 
fully 1 into my suggestion ", he writes, 
and then introduces a crucial semi- 
colon ; “ I fear that my handwriting 
misled you. A la Recherche t/n Temps 
Perdu is not the work of M. Marcel 
Prevost but of M. PROUST, a widely 
different person ..." Even in 1919, 
when the mildly scandalous novels of 
Marcel Prdvost were still being read, 
Scolt-Moncrieff’s amiable understate- 
ment can only have been an act of 
great restraint. It is followed by an 
excessively practical justification of 
his undertaking lo translate Proust in 
the first place. Having compared the 


book for " bulk " with Jean Chris- 
tophe ii i similar comparison no doubt 
explains why Proust had decided that 
Gilbert Cannan was ihe man with lift 
stamina lo translate him as well) he 
goes on : " J do not think that many 
people will care to read it in French— 
the pages are very closely printed and 
the sentences are as long as those of 
Henry James.” He ends by apologiz- 
ing: " 1 am sorry to trouble you again 
in this matter— but your deciphering 
of Proust as Prevost in my former let- 
ter completely altered the circum- 
stances of my proposal ". 

But the altered circumstances did 
not alter Ihe publishers’ refusal, and 
Sco tt-M oncricff's translation went 
eventually \o Challo and Wind us, 
where it remains. Almost fifty years 
after the event the most striking fea- 
ture of his two letters is their total 
reticence about the aesthetic quali- 
ties he had detected in Proust ; if 
Scotl-Muncricff had in fact calculated 
that his best chance of success 
lay in suppressing the enthusiasm he 
must have felt then this is an interest- 
ing indication of publishing man- 
ners at the time. 

Swann’s Way, the first part of In 
Remembrance af TMniix Past, was 
published finally in September 1922 
and Mr. Painter has recorded that 
the first review of it appeared in the 
TLS on the twenty-first of that 
month. In five years’ time this review 
will therefore qualify for a place on 
our " Fifty-year Rule " page. 


Anthony Burgess (see last week’s 


S per tat or) has taken a nicely per- 
verse line in the British Museum 
debate. So fur as he is concerned, 
libraries are more trouble than 
they are worth; nil those knotty 
indexes, those fierce, obtuse libra- 
rians, those fines. And really hig 
libraries are worst of ail ; they make 
Mr. Burgess feel small, they remind 
him that — in spite of what many of 
us were coming to believe — he is not 
the only one who now and then puts 
pen to paper: "The writer has - to 
think of himself as a lone star. To 
know that he's a mere speck in the 
galaxies of Bloomsbury is dispiriting 
and inhibiting." 

Books, Mr. Burgess’s witty argu- 
ment continues, ought not lo be bor- 
rowed, because borrowed books have 
to be returned intact. A book, he 
muses, ought not to be treated like 
a lady, “with respect", but like a 
whore, with inky marginalia: “a 
book can be properly read only when 
lying down or slouched graeelessly 
. , . one’s personal library should be 
a kind of harem." it is just this 
kind of deviant ardency that is cur- 
rently worrying the librarians of 
Lambeth; too many borrowers, it 
seems, are not only treating their 
books like whores, but arc marrying 
and settling down with them. The 
Lambeth libraries for instance fail to 
recover about 7,500 books every year 
(their total value is about £10,000) 
8iid in desperation Ihe Lambeth 
Council has now announced an 
Amnesty Week, during which sheep- 


ish borrowers can (anonymously) 
deposit their overdue volumes in 
special containers that will be placed 
in the entrance of each of Lambeth's 
fourteen public libraries and 
at Lambeth Town Hall. This kindly 
official gesture will cost the council 
some £350 in fines, but it is mag- 
nanimously prepared lo make the 
sacrifice. Since the normal recovery 
procedure involves reminders, soli- 
citors* letters, and ultimately legal 
action, there is a certain hollowness 
in such charity, and since these mea- 
sures have demonstrably failed to 
bring results in the past, there 
is something rather less than fearsome 
in the threat that, if the amnesty is 
ignored, the council will he obliged 
to resort to . . . reminders, solicitors' 
letters, and ultimately legal action. It 
scorns that the real pardoners will be 
those who agree to be pardoned. 


Frank Cass LlJ- have now joined in 
the little-magazine reprinting project 
that we discussed in our leading article 
of October 5. They announce reissues 
of titles like The Savoy. Art mid Let- 
ters , Blast. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose and Listen. A number of tho 
listed titles have in fact already been 
reprinted, or arc listed hy, Ameri- 
can publishers like Kraus and John- 
son, and it looks as if some brawny 
competition might develop for a mar- 
ket which is hardly limitless. Cass’s 
reissue of The Calendar of Modern 
Letters, published last year at L2 
guineas, :s now listed at £18. 


FIFTY-YEAR RULE 

Extracts from reviews published anonymously in the TLS on November B, 1917. 


Freedom. By Gilbert Cannan. Tub Framework of a Lasting Peace. Edited by Leonard S. Woolf. 

Mr. Cannan hold* the opinion that approved. What is lo happen when others nor docs he pry into the 
liberty is everywhere in peril. "The minorities differ and seek to coerce points. In his own words. 
World now points the finger of scorn \ uhcr whether each man is to Wc do no| propose merely t 

it Germany as theflaerant destroyer t aVC ’ ,n re * a l d ° r tra ,? te ° r m J >ra s ’ another furrow through the fiel 

»i ial, d . ,1 W" 1 uc “ ro >"* hi* own rule of the road, to- propose to insist upon the si 
of liberty. But things are not much Cllt ; n w j t | t hj s motor or ra iher than the differences i 
better elsewhere. “ There is no wagon just as he pleases, and schemes, to show. If possible, t 
nation under the sun where liberty to carry out his own notions about different ploughs, guided unconi 
is not every day conspired ugninst ", the spread of sinull-pox or other dis- often by men noble in iemmiii. n 
the chief conspirators being capita- case 7— these and other like queries ^wed two or three bmd, gen^ 
luts and plutocrats, who "lighten H re left unanswered hy Mr. Cannan s r . ' of e inuj " J €Veri be 
»M economize the industrial inach- exposition of principles, so far as 

inery of the world and make more intelligible. That he thinks that there And this statement, on the 
horrible the lot of men ", Mr. Can- is too much fawning to “ the man in he makes good ; though mi 
wn levels in strong language, and the street’’; that there must be differences exist as to matters 
T a certu ip Impressiveness of die- “colour in the social life"; that tail, and I notably as lo two i|: 

t/on, due in part to the oracular women are now in "captivity”; the handling of non-jusiitm 

f‘iiy ol his sentences. . . . But . . . that marriage should be “ a house of pules ’’ between nations, anu 
tbwe comes a stage ut which the puz- freedom wherein the lovers dwell lo ploy me nt of force against 
5" rM der asks. What does Mr. bless with their freedom all who Irani memhen or ■ ■-«» 
Cannan want? what is Ihe purport come in contact with them"; that Nations. I hat Mr. Wool a 

J his scintillating p H radoxes and " Great' Britain, like every- other 1 conclusions which will he uni 

««(amatory truisms 7 civilized couritvy, (s a plutocracy accepted, that pc fully realize 

'Ye are afraid that Mr. Cannan is differing, from the rest only as d^uffies in ^thc ‘ "JJ »J* he | 

too anerv iri hpiiio mure suhieri to - the cnoi'iccs which he most i.ivuurs, i 


angry to be always lucid. He is being more subject to the caprices 
with and thinks meanly of of public opinion ’’—all that is fairly 
jany sorts of people, and despises clear, but not much else. It is a pity, 
®*ir mptiVes and reasoning, includ- because Ihe subject of the limits of 
D 8 ‘ those broad and jjuzzle-hcBded- the action of the State now needs 
(enerali^tiohs which during the lucid thinking and calm conridera- 
Pe* 1 war, huVe 'passed us good lion more than ever; and because, 
rootigh reasdti for sending millions affiid much undiseriminuting anger 
” m ra out . to - fight and to and a . tumult of inconsecutive 
Si" ,n rarlotii parts- of the truisms,, there are sentences and 

• His 1 own • dicta are passages in his book Which give Ihe 
S5 8, , ^ nd hi-S real position is at : promise of better work. : ‘ 

.. |" a not m ! , c. h Clearer than it was -Very different is Mr. Woolf’s 
irchvN U ?!: deplores ihe. "an- modest volume. The greater part of 

what ' w, ' lc h everywhere exists ; but it consists of a statement of the chief 
IS ihilVDy? ,na Ke of reasoning such plans of international organization to 
f 0 n "_^ TI l e :8 0V ernnient of men by prevent the recurrence pf war; such 
kanaivhi Wl,h 0 u( their free, consent as the . schemes formulated by the 
uid Hiwi .? rtd musi breed anarchy League to Enforce Peace, the League 
uient iSS-— .Only that govern- Pf Nations. Society, the Fabian 
UtilT 'W w Kich men freely jeoh-. Society, and the Dutch Committee. 
tocoo*^\i! he .Majority lias no right *M)'. Woolf does not offer for inspec- 
itU o ' |P e minority, ’ ““-a, sentiment tion a rival scheme of his own.. He 

• ff. Uni Jti O.r. Most hiight have is hot very critical of the plans of 

‘IN Russia. By R. S^qtlaijd Liddell. ; f . \ . 

to* - : 1be> the ' only coiViinon cause, but hdW bis- goodwill 
Nwan'i/Aif « ^ SQte. chaTge of a is to be lurried to the common advuh* 

:f 7 !-r'ont.ihe Riitciort ^ r !/i.infl /Inpa' not. exn rio.. 


others nor docs he pry into their weak 
points. In his own words. 

We do not propose merely to drive 
another furrow through the field. . . . 
We propose to insist upon the sameness 
rather than the differences in these 
schemes, to show. If possible, that the 
different ploughs, guided unconsciously, 
often by men noble in reason, have fol- 
lowed two or ihrcc broad, general fur- 
rows, and that in ihdsc turrows the 
seed of peace must, If ever, be sown. 

And this statement, on the whole, 
he makes good ; though important 
differences exist as lo matters of de- 
tail. and notably as lo two points— 
the handling of “ non-jusli liable dis- 
putes " between nations, and the em- 
ployment of force against recalci- 
trant members of a League of 
Nations, That Mr. Woolf arrives at 
■ conclusions 'which will be' universally- 
accepted, that fie fully realizes all the 
difficulties in this way of the schemes 
which he most .favours, that- he 
appreciates truly • the deepest, and 
more enduring, causes of the recur: 
rence of wars — all that may ba 
doubtful. But it is of value that 
these schemes, promulgated b> 
men who have given much 
thought to their preparation, 
should be set out fully, and their 
differences explained, we note, with 
satisfaction that ML. Woolf makes 
short work of. the dictum popular, 

• for a short lime at Ihe beginning of 
the war, that there is, And will be, ho 
more international law. He sees 
• and shows that the future, for it js-nnfl. 
must be great. He i$ full of the kind of 
hope which is contagious. "Every- 
thing is Utopjan until it ..is tried : 
and unless some such scheme as those, 
which he describes is adopted. Eur. 
ope. with all the newly applied ing<^ 
nuity in devising means of deslruc- 
i tjon. will, he is confident, relapse into 


barbarism. We note that in his view 
any “league which leaves out Ger- 
many and Austria would be worth- 
less.” "A league which excluded 
Germany would inevitably appear to 
be and lend to become a league dir- 


ected against Germany." But what aa 
to a league with the present German 
Government '? Are its perfidy and 
crimes lo be at once forgotten or for- 
given ? 

(SIR J. MACDONNELL) 


Frank Cass 


to .thei r hosts ; •' . haiffiwr . every pan «■ ■ , • 

^WSiiiB-^ : 'and f -What for? ... For heavens Sake 

' 11 snrfdke ote- what Tor?. ' .. • • . . 

^ '‘hO definite f coil- BUI looked at me coldly. . Ow jjo- 

tedp? ^ through 1 fbe -skeichis :L know* but what the b anker is. Udn ^ 

IntfiHin* wprds ,9 me*, . . . ; ^'- 

'rin but hdijian As . a matter . of 


n nee and complete equipment. He 
himself is neither srtiart nor ■ well 
foimd ; nevertheless— body arid mind 
-^-he must be the toughest man fight- 
, ins: , Mr., Liddell fencountered a 
Russian regiment on& cold morning; 
the faces; of ffie men were exposed 
and many of them were -; Muck with 
frost ; their. lips were .sagging down 
and trickles of blood were frozen oil 
their chins ; but 1 they were singing. • 
*' Tltey sing stirring songs and 
choruses or qui'ef. prayer-like 
50'los. and loud-sung jefraltis, like 
anthems of pfaise " t but the words are 
often like those of quMery '-rhyniirs-r: 
the songs of a people in their! child- 
hood, i . . ... 

! 1 ■ ‘ ; (E. E. MAVROGORDATO) 
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Education 


Science 


UNQUIET DONS 


APES AND ESSENCE 


Alan S. C. Ross (Editor) i Arts v. Science. 158pp. Methuen. 


This collection consists of essays 
by people most of whom are 
professors ul Birmingham or have 
recently worked there. The two 
o ii Ls icier s, T. R. Henn, of Cam- 
bridge. and W. Kenneth Richmond, 
of Glasgow, have the least to say. Dr. 
Henn’s slight contribution would 


assume that the children arc familiar 
with the facts of a divided sixth form 
and not with ;t hypothetical undivi- 
ded sixth form, the questions nre 
bound to be loaded in the direction 
of what is, rather than wbat might 
be. 

Secondly, he argues that the coun- 


D Esmond Morris (Editor) : Primate Ethology. 374pp. Weidenfcld and Nkolson. £2 15s. 

Desmond Morris : The Naked Ape. A Zoologist’s Study of the Human Animal. 2S2pp. Cape. 3 fc 
Leonard Williams ; Man and Monkey. 203pp. Andre Deutsch. 30s. 


The important result of Darwin's 
contribution to science was not so 
much the general acceptance of the 


with the behaviour of primates in point oT the objective etholocki 
relation to the social group, and not tries to give a picture of social \! 
with behaviour in relation to the gen- unsocial, behaviour that k in • 
end environment: in particular there naicd by comparison with Hie teT 
is a strong emphasis oil different viotir of man’s subhuman wiiSf" 
methods of coinnuinicalion. relaliom. Man and his ways treS 

In reading these valuable objective as a subject for study exactly as T 
.studies one gets the impression that, monkeys and apes in the first font 
speaking teleologically, the evolu- present a slurt ling appearance to £ 
lion of the primates has been si rug- general reader who has do kndU 
gling towards ever improved methods ledge of ethology, and who will m 
of communication, and that man doubt, often recoil in dismav™! 


theory of evolution, which was noth- end environment : in particular there 


hardly be worth discussing were it not try cannot afford lo lengthen tuiiver- 


for the fuel that it repeats some 
canards which really by this time 
should cease to be repeated. The arts 


sily courses, which he believes would 
be the inescapable corollary of 
broadening the sixth form course. 


dons, he says, arc jealous of the This in itself is arguable. Many of 


money and the facilities which are those who are going on to practise 


made available in the scientists. They the subjects which they read at the 


may very well be, but it is di Hie ult to 
see on what grounds. The number 
of university teachers in arts sub- 
jects has increased year by year; so 


university take some form of further 
training, h is doubtful if those who 
leave at the end of their university 
course to go into general manage- 


has the number of students both at jjwnt must have a specialized first 


undergraduate and pust-gruduate 
level and oil the arts side of the 
sixth forms. 

Furthermore, arts teachers, no less 
than scientist s. have shared the gene- 
ral increase in university salaries and 
in the amenities provided by the Uni- 
versity Grants C ommittee and private 
benefactions. Dr. Henn's own college, 
for example, has a magnittcent new 
building which is not exclusively 


degree to prepare them either for a 
cultivated life in the community or a 
successful working life. Indeed some 
of the degrees that they take are 
already unspccializcd ; the number of 
multi- honour courses is, of course, 
increasing rapidly. 

Thus the proposition which Mr. 
Lunt propounds here (it was 
advanced also by some vice- 
chancellors in their recent attack 


ing new. but of the concept that man 
himself is part of the animal world 
and equally subject to evolutionary 
processes. When at last, largely 
through the efforts of Thomas Hux- 
ley, the descent of man from non- 
human ancestors was widely agreed, 
much research was done on primi- 
tive men, and on the fossil and sub- 
fossil remains of early communities 
and their cultures. These activities 
culminated in the discovery during 
the twentieth century of the Austra- 
lopithccines, more or less the equiva- 
lent of the hypothetical missing-link 
of the nineteenth. AH this work from 


is a strong emphasis oil dillcreiH 
methods of communication. 

In reading these valuable objective 
studies one gets the impression that, 
speaking teleologically, the evoki- 


ng dismay aaj 


has achieved the great break-through deny the explanations given. He will 
by evolving articulate speech. He has thereby cunfirm what the audio* 


lopjthccines, more or less tne cquivu- ne | s until the child has learnt to talk— application ot pure, obfeclhc 
lent of tbe hypothetical missing-link an< i is largely unaware of how intelligence, tho community win 
of the nineteenth. AH this work from much of them he retains throughout still cling to its old home-baud 
above downwards has been supple- hj s |jf e . j s interesting to note, there- habits anil prejudices." Nevertheless 
merited during the last decade or iwo f ore% that almost every author of despite our grandiose ideas and our 
with a new approach from below up- these papers, when discussing his sub- lc»Fty self-conceits, “ we are Mill 
wards, when for the first time the j ec t after presenting his observations, humble animals, subject to all 
behaviour of some of the lower pri- p 0 j nts 0 m the bearing on similar as- basic laws of animal behaviour'. In 
mates has been closely studied, and pects 0 f the behaviour of man— and discussing the rising tide of rtu 
the results obtained applied to ex- ,h e | ast paper g j vcS t hc results of human population of (he uodd Dr. 


given over to scientists ; nor are tho in 


|ik 


new Lecture theatres on the Sidgwick 
Avenue site. In so fur as Dr. Henn's 
interpretation of people's altitude to 
the' natural sciences is based upon 
jealousy he has less reason to. be 
ashamed of himself than tie thinks. 
The jealousy must have a deepen less 
rational, root than sheer greed. 


comprehen- 


sive schools) is a doubtful one. 
It does not follow that if univer- 
sity degree courses became more gen- 
eral and so more difficult, there being 
more to learn, there would be a higher 
drop-out rate. The latter appears 
specifically to depend on the altitudes 
of the university I cache rs who nre 


plain the origins and objects of vuri- app i y j n8 t he methods of elhological 
ous aspects of human behaviour. The s t udy j 0 a group of three to five- year- 


new discipline of ethology is yet 
young, but it is growing vigorously 
and its conclusions as applied to man 
are stimulating, although some are 
controversial. 


old human children. These discus- 
sions add greatly to the interest of the 
book, and one feels that the ethology 
of the primates is rapidly becoming 
inseparable from anthropology, of 


human population of the world Dr. 
Morris rightly points out that man 
is part of biology, and tbal hegeonol 
with impunity break the rules that 
govern his biological nature— that lx 
is not somehow above biotogjcil 
control, if we do not “tailor w 
intelligent opportunist advance it' 


Primate Ethology is a collection of which it seems likely to form an ini- ou ‘ basic behavioural requirejimit 


original papers presenting the results porlant and enlightening section. 


liuiiui, iuui muii aiii-ci giucu. ul me university icaiTicrs wnu are _c e — a . — 

Professor P. J. Hilton is determined administering the course, and on the , 5 „ JSX2L Th,s v ® ,un ? e cov ?. r * mar )y ,^ roa , d as : 


to show' that nm (hematics is as much 
an arts subject as a science subject and 
that many of the so-called scientific 
attributes am applicable lo any disci- 
pline which is engaged in thorough 


traditions of the institutions and sub- 
jects. Furthermore, many stud- 
ents take up subjects, particu- 
larly social sciences, law and 
engineering, which arc not taught Rt 


research and study. He makes heavy school: therefore the specialized 


behaviour in monkeys and apes. 
Nearly all the sub-hunian primates 
have some degree of social' structure, 
inevitably based on tbe mother-child 
relationship because of the compara- 
tively long period of infancy and 


f-j J weather of this point, but he also gets 
■ i Ii in some shrewd hits at what he calls 
f j. j! _ pseudoscience. 

H if * ’ Professor D. V. Hubble points out 
- yi j ’ . . . that medicine is also a subject which 
i. unites many of the techniques shared 

I k j-'T;. ■ ■ both by the humanities and by the 
i.f physical. science*. It is fairly obvious 

f.S ; substantial number of sub- 

fri ■'•■ , i*bts of. this kind fall between two 
' -fitopisi; the social sciences, the law 
-i * 1 1 .tq styne .‘-extent, ’and medicine are 


nature " of the sixth to™ b«,, S , ndolewence during which the young eral rea(1L . r . 


peels of primate life, including facial 
expressions, sexual signals, groom- 
ing. play, social organization and 
parental care, and provides stimulat- 
ing reading not only for the advanced 
research worker but also for the gen- 


otir suppressed biological utyhvl 
build up and up until the dam buna 
and the whole of our elaborate nU- 
cnee is swept away by the flood*. 
This is not only a thoughtful id 
stimulating book, but ako a 
extremely interesting one, allhong 
some of the exciting ideas in ilnuf ’ 
be more than a little speculative • 
Man and Monkey Is a Very diffeml 


or tio relation to what they arc doing d fP e "* u ?° t ? the prolcctton and , n The NM A Dr . Morris Mdnand Monkey Isavenr^ 

at the university, indeed the sixth attention of the mother: the family . , he ideus out | ned in Primate b ? ok ’ U contains many mterciiig 

form is a positive embarrassment group often leads to the evolution o * lhe a steo^Derhtms several observations on [he social stnrt* 

to some students, particularly in the lar fi er and niore complex social 8) , P H P ' ; of u colony of South AmekB 

social sciences, who need both mathe- “ not surprising, therefore steps-farther. He examines man woo|1 k heW j„ 

matics and history if thev are to that all the papers in this volume deal and human bchavioui from the view- Jn ^nmuioii Mr Williams. A? 


social sciences, who need both mathe- 
matics and history if they nre to 
make a full contribution to the course 
Of their study. 

But in spite of these errors, many 
of Mr. Lun is observations are 
extremely pertinent and raise pro- 


steps— farther. He examines man 
and human behaviour from the view- 


THE TOXIN SOUNDS 


.’i t ; ■ ' C V » , extremely pertinent and raise pro- 

tt I found questions of whpl the curricu- 
la ! >". nt : 5? r \ y lum should be. Ode of his obiter 

Pl'i JMion-, at •.school which 'is . aw- ..-j.. ,..-n u- uu** t« 


observations on Ihe social slruciw i 
of u colony of South Amelia* j 
woolly-monkeys held in semi-oj*; 
vity in Cornwall. Mr. Williams,** 1 
is a professional musician, hai ». j 
scientific training, but that is no ni- 
sei n for sneering at those Who 
would be Illuminating ■ if bis m 
could be analysed by some or w 
ethologists whom he appear* i i 
despise. None the less, what be ^ 
about the conditions In which tw* 1 . 


tbereiieairTJ PI wnpimcciirricu- KuNNEtH Mellanby : Pesticides and Pollution. 221pp. Collins. 30s. einoog.su w.omue^.- 

A j ;f-i a 7 luBn should be. Ode of his obiter ■ despise. None the less, what 

2 tu ■ ■ 'dicta could very well be taken, to: ~ u , i. . . '■ a . uu , . . . about the conditions In ‘Which 

d that in con* Ueart : if olir system of, speciaUfa- Dr ' Mellanby's book is a sensible is greater than the resultant guln in R are kcpt in ZO os is very mud» 

it?, our 'society tion allows a person to rogard . of a Subject, Wbioh induces, ‘yield. One rcuson, not mentioned by Lhc , nK Woult i „ ol his nw# 

^ bimself.as cdMoatell whb^ -’gbii:- ^ Dr \ Mdl fby. for this uiieco.io.nic , bc vcry m uch better at m 

SJI 1 *, ; donod mathematics for fever at the ** ^l?uious .extravagance and un- swing of. dragons teeth « Jjmt m jn , hcir nu fi vo forestt of ifc* ^ 
warranted inference.* Recently, ohe texting new herbicides, sites arc 


fl'vl ■•■•Mr o r: i ■ . • • t aonca mmncntaucs jor ever at me : 7"i'- • 7^* . v 

h f '• ' a * e of Hfieen. there is xomc thing very warranted inference.- Recently, ohe 
’ wronswllh.il. Malhcmalics seems of . * he * fommcnlalori, a dnlin- 

i* f v'.iCvwSr? «Mn™ r Of spccializalioa m t0 u e an iniellectu-il ictivltv which gu.shed biologist and a FeJIow of the 
■ ■Tjr2& aoy»l Society ,ddW>M «h. reader- 

* ‘ 'S® mnr. . 9hl f' To thin, presumably. On* would ddd <*$ of ' W Sunda ![ " EWS Pj>P er 

; ? ?>L l A : . 1^ < 1 ,pec,a l,2a L io n i , be as a basic requirement Emrlish. with a fascinating speculation: hav- 


,-:i I quotes 



often chosen where weed infcslulion 
is ubnormully high ; hence the 
increase in yield on the tested plots 
is considerably greater than on the 
average farm. . 

(The chemical industry will not he 
displeased with this book ; the author 
does inot undervalue the enormous 
benefits resulting from the use of 
pesticides. However, he insists that 


in their native foresls of ibe.A* 
yon ? ' 


A CYPRESS IN. 
SICILY 
I Howard Agg 


if teachers. ' chemical similarity, jo carcinogens, . efficiently and intelligently used. Dr. 
w. however ' thh-t' ate'fi cabse^^adcer; . : j.: 1 Mellanby has not found. ; any 

JS, nO.W.eYer, UIWE - .1 : M>;rUn;.i. r. nnn . n i: n ir nullAMot .»tth 


A story of TaormW^*^^^. 
sunshine and 

ancient legends and ife 

wirh .fcstas and 

of-tltc mhabiunb- i fiu; ifc 


M on-' iV.k6W the btiiif Si - Hr. Mpljnnby does not indulge in ^evidence., connecting pesttoides w tb 
i -» e not. discuss moral 

3 offer a fantastic variety: of P/«blem;4yith lijd restraint pf a scien-; deterior ation, ■ , . , • 


FLYING TfiWi hD , 

from -BtACKWOOD 
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Psychical Research 

MIND MATTERS 


Religion 

THE VOCATION OF JACOB 


j s.&yra® (Editor) : Science amt ESP. 30<ipp. Rouriedgc and Kagan Arthur A. Coien : ne Natural amt the Supernatant! Jew. An Historical and Theological Introduction. 
Paul. *2 zs. 326pp, Vallentine, Mitchell, 35s. 


the years two items in the sub- 


u matter of early psychical research 
f^atui.heex.stenceuf the 


^uriem, originally called ihe 
Slmiml. mind-have been gener- 
2 accepted and recognized. The 
iteration of others, ESP, prccog- 
psychokinesis, can still set oil 
wangling of associations with 
toacy, trickery and superstition, the 
.Oja? Heard by the mad, the cooing 
If fortune-tellers, the impressive 
breathings of 10.000 suburban clair- 
iwanles gazing into 10,000 crystal 
balls. Worse still, attempts to demon- 
iiralf the existence of paranormal 
hculiiet by experimental work, 
evaluated in mathematical terms, 
itad lo evoke a paranoid con- 
viciion that scholarly persons all over 
ihr world have for years been 
engaged in a vast conspiracy to 
deceive the public. Nous sommes 
Irakis I 

This large, learned collection of 
papers, all closely argued and some 
Whly technical, should do much to 
dispel fears of irrationalism an the 
one hand and Piltdown skulduggery 
on the other. Psychical research, 
with its careful observations, experi- 
ments and findings, is discussed in 
the context of other disciplines: 
anthropology, biology, monist and 
dualist philosophy, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, physics. The eminent con- 
tributors accept ESP (though Pro- 


fessor Broad has doubts about pre 
cognition, strictly defined), examine 
Its relevance to tbe widely differing 
fleWs'oHflewl wjgeJn'-wh fch eaClT la 
expert, and for the most part express 
or imply hypotheses within which it 
makes sense. 

He exception Is Dr. Emilio Scr- 
ndio. His survey, “ Psychoanalysis 
ind Parapsychology ", which recalls 
that Freud recognized telepathy 
m early • as 1922 and main- 
tained a lifelong interest in Ik 
lives a brief concentrated account 
of tho work of other Euro- 
pean and American analysts. In this 
connexion, admirably documented 
except far lack of reference to Dr. 
«an Filzherberfa study of telepathy 
PelHwit mothers and young children, 
ind concludes that “ there is nothing 
JPpfrnatural or supernormal " about 
■ ^'Psychological phenomena" 
JMiH it is •“ possible ; . . to insert 

Into a broRdcr . . 

Iff*”. It makes no 
ihl?. howcve fi io account for 
“Jd, lo examine the implications of 
“Wfttutonce or to assess the nature 

: *eBory l facfai* e " cg ^ oure ^.* >y ? xlra * 

Hardy, on. the dtlier 
MM boldly connects ESP with 
whofa: cyolmionary process, 
S ng - ou t a tbepry adum- 

lis fl?st v< >fo me of 

of ^ theme 

ihin tk^ t) ^ , volum ®' i fs rolation- 
fjJJpJSjW *] l religion, is not dis- 

'i— .. tiis.tfilona tim« sincp thi*n- 


W' ' k lj tf lP0g time. since thdo- 


jn kfr ; Haywood remarks 

kniemM IH^ 8 survc y Of chftpg- 
h* hj, pn its 1 releva ace 

11 should- perhaps 

tw2 pi<I \ d . s b y-:foe Church "la tbo 


.yeanormpdcniJW j 


yean oriuuuw^.-- B 

advenwre 

anil' pcrscvcr4D't' c * j. \ C-'j ;j| ; 


5®? K underthe 


,tesny'w Q |,.^;S ptPPAeey for- 
De Beatifica- 
ZJe/ ; m; 1734. .distin-, 

and .foemlra- 

tbftcaidH&l noint: 


and objectively certain what ihe laws 
of nature are. 

This point is central lo the editor's 
lucid essay. He observes ihat whether 
ESP occurs or not is a matter of fact, 
that to say it cannot occur because 
there is no place for it in modern 
science is logically invalid, and that 
the best way to discover the truth is 
to construct, examine and lest hypo- 
theses to account for its workings. He 
dismisses the nna'logy with radio 
transmission, thinks unlikely the 
theory of a “ complexity-field " or 
unknown physical force, so ably put 
forward by Adrian Dobbs in a later 
paper, and argues that “ non-Carlc- 
sian dualism ", a concept outlined in 
Brain and Mind, may provide a 
" valid theory of the Universe and 
the nature of lime " within which 
ESP can be shown as a natural func- 
tion. This theory is made more com- 
prehensible to the non-mathemaiical 
mind than J. W. Dunne's earlier one 
by explanations in terms of E. A. 
Abbott's enchanting book Flatlnnd 
with its two-dimensional inhabitants 
mystified by the unimaginable con- 
cept of the cube. 

Sir Cyril Burt is also interested lo 
“ mental time " and " mental space ”, 
but his long, close-knit and very read- 
able contribution is less concerned 
with the nature of dualism than with 
affirming its existence. He depre- 
cates the current confusion of “ the 
mind as observed with the mind as 
observer"; stresses the fact that 
though nachines^m ay. -receive- and 
react to messages they cannot be- 
came aware of them ; and points out. 
in connexion with the “ unity and 
continuity " of individual experience, 
that surgery has shown that “the 
bisection of the brain produces no 
bisection of personal conscious- 
ness ". 

He concludes that the brain is In 
constant interaction with some im- 
material source of awareness, mind, 
which affects its complex and sensi- 
tive structure by way of a normal 
form of psychokinesis; and that 
ESP ’ resembles cognition rather 
than perception. 

Anicla Jaffa's discussion of Jung’s 
views, and of Ills difficult but useful 
theory of synchronicity, makes it 
plain that he too was a dualist, con- 
vinced that humnns live simultane- 
ously in “ the space-time continuum “ 
and in a metaphysical mode, and be- 
lieved that “ pampsychologicnl phe- 
nomena present a kind of bridge". 
Professor H. H. Price, ulso concerned 
td distinguish between; material iand 
Immaterial processes in ESP, suggests 
the usefulness of returning to the old 
tradition that saw human nature ns 
threefold body, mind and soul ; it is 
interesting to recall that the late Dr. 

. E. B. Strauss, writing as a psychiatrist, 
put forward the same contention, 
using the terms body, psyche and 
spirit, .... 

Among the monists is Mr. Dobbs. 
Professor Mundle, whose careful sur- 
vey of various hypotheses concludes 
that “Berkeley’s form of idealism" 
Is the philosophical frame “which 
most easily. accommodates both (fele- 
'-pathy 1 find clairvoyance" does not 
commit himself to accepting it. 

Mr. Huxley; “ affirms tbe basic 
unity of mind and bo^y ", and sug- 
gests that ESP •' emerges." (whence ?) 
! when people share the same symbols. 
Though hJs fascinating essay draws 

- * ?»««' Sllai^fixk/iira iUaf jferCal' nniflPn* 


The natural Jew is described by the 
author as one to whom "all that 
remains of the supernatural com- 
munity is a treasury of inspiriting 
maxims and heroic legends divested 
not only of their mythological con- 
jent but of their divinity as well He 
is enmeshed in the historical and can- 
not help but despair. The super- 
natural Jew "lives on the recollec- 
tion of first things and Hie anticipa- 
tion of the last" and lo him “each 
moment is abundant with the un- 
realized possibility of God in 
history" and he knows only trust. 
“ He may detach himself from the 
world and disengage himself from 
history that he may pursue a path of 
self-denial and private illumination." 

In the days of the ghetto the Jew 
was isolated from the world around 
him in a way that is nb longer pos- 
sible, and the author examines the 
attitudes of outstanding Jews to the 
faith of their fathers and the culture 
of their environment in a series of 
brilliant studies covering the period 
from Ihe eighteenth century lo tbe 
present day. His aim is not to pre- 
sent a history of modern Jewish 
thought, but to Indicate that the 
Jewish mind has been in constant In- 


teraction with cultures other than its 
own and to examine critically how 
far rhe natural Jew and the super- 
natural Jew have been combined in 
them. For while the natural and the 
supernatural Jew are joined In every 
Jew, the mixture differs widely in 
different persons. It differs widely 
in the persons brought under Mr. 
Cohen’s survey. In his first chapter 
he gives penetrating studies of Moses 
Mendelssohn, N ah man Krochmal, 
Leopold Zunz, Heinrich Graetz, 
Samson Raphael Hirsch, Moses Hess 
Ahad Ha-Am, Simon Dubnow and 
Chaim Nachman Bialik: and in the 
second of Hermann Cohen, Leo 
Baeck, Franz Rosenzwcig and Martin 
Buber, 

All this provides the background 
for the real focus of ihe author's 
interest, which is the present position 
of Ihe Jewish community in the 
United States. There, he tells us, 
nearly half the Jews are outside the 
synagogue, though they continue 
overwhelmingly to consider them- 
selves Jews. He is doubtful if 
assimilation will allow this to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and he declares 
unequivocally that in his belief 
the future of Judaism as a civilization 


rests only upon h renewal of Israel's 
relation svilh God and consequent 
resiimutaiion of die vocation of Jacob, 
which was to wrestle wiih God unlit He 
be found and lo release Him only after 
having won from Him ihe promise of 
salvation. 


COMING OF AGE 


Hans JOrgen Schultz: Conversion to the World. Perspectives for 
the Church of Tomorrow. Translated by Paul Oestreicher. 123pp. 
SCM Press. 12s. fid. 


Conversion to the World is Ihe latest 
instalment of the theology of secu- 
larism and is written by a German 
layman who is concerned with reli- 
gious broadcasting. He has a 
professional interest in the communi- 
cation of religious ideas and his book 
is a frank assertion of themes that 
have already been fervently preached 
by Bonhoeffer and by such disciples 
as Altizer, Harvey Cox and John 
Robinson. A long introduction by 
Mr. Oestreicher provides a useful 
summary of the “ new theology " and 
lays proper emphasis on Herr 
Schultz's book in the context of Ger- 
man Protestantism, still largely un- 
affected by the radical currents that 
have shaken the Anglo-Saxon reli- 
gious world. For the general reader, 
indeed, the introduction will be of 
greater interest than the text itself 
which is dense and unyielding, though 
(he translator has evidently tried to 
give It.an unteutbnlc liveliness, . - 

The " rellglonless Christianity " 
which, once again, is commended, 
lo contemporary men and 1 women 
demands first of all the- recognition': 
that conventional religion clliigs to 1 
a metaphysical currency that has 
ceased to be valid. Tbe old cate- 
gories mast go, especially those that 
regard God as transcendent and 
which create a separation between 


the sacred and the secular. Confron- 
ted by tbe demands of a real world 
in process of revolutionary change, 
the Church must end the schism be- 
tween itself and the world. Indeed, 
a world that has come of age (to 
use a favourite phrase of the reduc- 


Thc Jewish thinkers in America 
whose teaching and influence arc here 
studied are Mordccai Kaplan, Milton 
Steinberg, A bra ham Hcschel and 
Will Herberg, and these illuminating 
studies will be read with profit b> all 
who would understand the crisis of 
American Jewry. These should 
include more than Jews, for what is 
happening- in the Jewisn community 
is happening also among Christians in 
America and elsewhere, where the 
lies of faith are weakened and 
worship is abandoud. 

Mr. Cohen has something of the 
quality of the Old Testament pro- 
phets in his concern that the super- 
natural Jew shall survive, though like 
the prophets he does not mean by this 
a mere withdrawing from ihe world 
into the ivory lower of tradition, for 
“Judaism, theologically understood, 
cannot properly stand uloof from the 
world Cryptically, he suggests that 

any authentic Jewish theology must com- 
bine the wise innocence of the Jew, the 
intellectual rigour of ihe Greek, and the 
ir resoluble ambiguity of the modern 
Christian to be at all adequate lo the 
modern Jew who is all three — Greek, 
Christian and Jew. 

By any standard this is a significant 
book, showing profound insight into 
the spiritual confusion of the modern 
world. For the resolution of the con- 
fusion more specific and detailed guid- 
ance is needed, and if the author will 
follow his diagnosis by prescription 
he will increase his service to the con- 
temporary world. 
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tionist theologians) demands " a 
dedicated readiness to live without 


God", and in any case, the Church 
of the future will no longei; be pro- 
tected by structures lhat belong to 
former ages. Open, addressing it- 
self to all men, concerned with their 
deepest needs, its life will be “ full 
of surprises, dispersed, unadminis- 
Irable, endangered, full of risks 
Tho diagnosis— and the prophecy 
—is already familiar: ironically, the 
gospel of secularism is attaining a for- 
mality of its own. Herr Schultz has 
little to add to what the other death- 
of-God theologians have hatJ;to say; 
And ’be is fis uncritical as they have 
often proved to. be. It has yet to be 
shown that the accommodations they 
make in the interest of reaching a 
wdrld that has manifestly , turned 
away from the orthodoxies of faith 
have la any serious way convinced 
the secularists wh'b see no need for 
religion at all. The theologians may 
have converted' each other: : thefe is 
not a great deal of evidence to show 
that they have converted anyone’ els?. 
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W to saV -titi use- 


: : its illustrative material:, from anthro- 
pology its deepest concern is with the 
relationship of the individual to his. 
. human surroundings, ahdwith tbe 
-part placed in .this relationship by the 


' body:imagei.He links ^Sp with n»?^ c 
...and. with ‘bbdUyVgestureS.^tit does, 
. pot; ipddly^pugni li^^these ^again ' 








with uife syoiboil 1 ?’: movements ■ of; 
aiiirnals; which' do in fac^ evoke spe- 
cific TesponseSi! as[. magic .is 1 su pposed 

to do; •v'- 1 .-"- 1 .• 

, He defines consciousness ; as nor, 
a 'thing or ‘an. ego but an' experience 
of relationships ”! but. does hot: ask: 

..A u fttiAir.avAdh^nM. 'Al >1 


what experiences they ^peneWf AL- 
times What’ he wishes; to convey ; .w . 
so oVcr^belmirig in ;its' living !Mdl»ty 
that the ; reader ; feels, ; that sounds, i 


scents and Visqal patterns migh( carry 
it befler .than Word s.^itsion all yhe ; 
dies language ;ieminiscent df .'T^ni-; 

; lapari'thed^r." 
cludfe ‘ that ?Jaa - image \ reflecting. : the 


Worship is today beipg thoroughly 
Overhauled ; at the. same lime preach- ; 
ing is also being questioned ' by tbe r ' 

. liturgisi. What is it for 7 ; Is i( part of 
worship or something tagged on 7 
How is it to be revived- in the same 
spirit :as other liturgical. Reforms 7; 

■ Certainly j thp sermon - has. hllefed , 
radically in the past. lOO ycars^: the 
extended; set-piece that drew the Vici- : 
forian'icrowds-bas yanished Over the 
horizon for i good f . But ! so .too has 
the church itself changed- The Self- 
confident (jhurchnlen '.wbd thundered 
from, their pulpits have iYaporated 
uncertainty -is ieVefy where. And if. 
bopefullyi tfiish uncertainty is traced 
tq cUrrent^radicRlreappraisalsabout \ 

tbe nature of the church hod her mis- 
sion rather than to a crisis of faith 
itself, the ‘ general mood hardly , 
.favours , incislve sermonizing: An 

Anglican bishop recently summed it , 


speak of Opel to the church and be 
listened td cpn help both preacher and 
preadhed-at to discover the sermon of : 
today.. This is the second translation 
frotn S.C.M. of Karl Barth's serntons 
to the prisoners of Basle gaol, where 
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up aiett be spoke ofi u the burden 
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of Barth's, greatness comes through,' 
his faith, 1 hts head and compassion. 
Preaching on the text " My grace is 
enpOgh ", : he says : ‘ ■ : ' ' 

My dear friends, sfemc .of you may have 
heard that In the post flp .years J have 
wrltjeh a lot of .boflkf: ; but' the. four 
words of iffy texf. say ^morfe and sqy It 
. battef than tfc«! . who fa P.Ue of papbf 
With whl^b J haVd surraUnded mysolf.-. ■ 
A^d elsewhere he tcjls the prisoners 
that the whole point of his talking to 
them , is not that they will rcmeqiber 
his \vord8 But thai tbey. will come to 
know and understand, more of the 
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Florence 


THE YEAR OF THE FLOOD 


Franco NcNClNr : Florence ; The Days of the Flood. Preface by Enrico Mattel. 1 33pp. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
Kathryn Krlssman Taylor : Florence : Ordeal by Hater. 146pp. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


Tlie flotuliim of Florence on Novem- 
ber 4, infifi. was an event whose im- 
pact on the uc.slern world was extra- 
ordinary by any token. One of the 
rcjMins for this was no doubt the 
almost .symbolical position Florence 
occupies in the European conscious- 
ness as one of the cradles of modern 
civilization — a position that receives 
added significance from the survival 
in that city of so many of its great 
monuments and works of iirt, so that 
despite ail the changes the past 100- 
odd years have brought about, the 
visitor to Florence can .still imagine 
himself to be in the city of Dante and 
Lorenzo do' Medici and Michelang- 
elo. Another reason was the sudden- 
ness and ex ten I of the threat to the 
monuments and works of art, which 
overnight brought once more home 
to us, who are used to the destruction 
wrought by modern warfare, the fra- 
gility and vulnerability, as well as 
the irrcplacea bilily, of things that we 
take fur granted as essential elements 
of our civilization. 

Perhaps it was the very compre- 
hensiveness of the threat to Florence 
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which was so particularly alarming: 
the immense damage done, which 
at first appeared to be even 
greater than turned out to be the 
case, to buildings and paintings, fur- 
niture and sculptures, books and 
archival records — as if what was hap- 
pening in Florence could be dread- 
fully representative of threats of a 
different order. The wave of sym- 
pathy with which the world respon- 
ded to the news of the flood, and 
the spontaneity and readiness with 
which assistance of the most varied 
kinds was given by individuals and 
institutions from ail over the world, 
has in retrospect, like the flood itself, 
an almost epic quality. It is therefore 
not surprising (hat accounts of the 
flood should not have remained con- 
lined to the innumerable reports in 
newspapers, radio and television. As 
early as a few weeks after the event, 
illustrated documentaries on the flood 
began to appear on Florentine book- 
stalls ; they were followed by a grow- 
ing number of expert assessments of 
the extent of the damage, and by 
inquiries into problems of rescue and 
restoration. 

One of the first of these docu- 
mentaries, written by a member of 
the staff of the Florentine news- 
paper La Nazione. Franco Nencini’s 
book is a competent piece of journal- 
istic reporting, and contains some of 
the best photographs of flooded 
Florence ; Mrs. Taylor's account, 
based on her diary, is a moving day- 
to-day description of life in Florence 
during the flood and during the days 
and weeks that followed it. The first 
was published in Italian on Novem- 
ber 30, l%6 (it is a pity that this 
date should have been omitted in the 
English translation); Mrs. Taylor’s 
diary ends in March, 1967. The 
different dates of composition explain 
differences in perspective. Signor 
Nencini's account is pervaded by the 
sense of catastrophe that still hung 


over his town while he was writing; 
Mrs. Taylor's sensitive narrative 
leads us from the disastrous first days 
to the gradual and often unbelievable 
recovery. Signor Nencini conveys 
to us some of Ihe be w i Ider- 
mcnl and anger Florentines 
felt in those days about the reasons 
for the disaster, and their concern 
for (he future safely of their city; 
Mrs. Taylor, an American who hap- 
pened to be living in Florence at the 
time, avoids overt criticism, and con- 
centrates on a straight narrative. Her 
book is at its strongest. in the descrip- 
tions of the Florentines' reactions to 
Ihe sudden catastrophe and to Ihe 
slow recovery ; perhaps a sympathe- 
tic non -Florentine was needed to put 
across, in such perceptive terms, the 
remarkable virtues of quiet endur- 
ance and resilience which the Floren- 
tines revealed during that c’isis. 
“ Deeply injured as Florence may 
be”, Mrs. Taylor concludes, 

I think she is rich in her citizens, in 
their civilized dignity and in their choice 
of creativity and integrity as the two 
solid gifts of life to be saved when 
everything else hud sunk out of sight— 
mid in their unflagging courage. 

Mrs. Taylor has written a book which 
is not only a document of human be- 
haviour in times of adversity but also 
a simply told tale of a tragic episode 
in the history of this great and ancient 
city. 

Where her book somewhat dis- 
appoints is in her rather cursory and 
not always accurate account of the 
international rescue operation which 
started almost immediately after the 
flood, and which by now has reached 
impressive proportions. , Writing for 
Ihe American public, it is natural that 
she should have concentrated on the 
massive help from the United Slates ; 
no other foreign nation has in fact 
provide-d so much financial assistance 
for the rescue and restoration of 


Florentine works of art and lihi .tries. 
Yet it js precisely the internatiim.il 
character of that vast and main -sided 
operation which is one of its most 
remarkable and gratifying aspects 
the collaboration between the 
various rescue funds and the Italian 
authorities, between museums and 
libraries all over the world, between 
restorers ol many nations; a collab- 
oration which has already resulted in 
the creation of some of the liuesl 
and certainly the most cosmopoli- 
tan restoration workshops in exist- 
ence. The reader in this country, for 
one, will be rightly surprised tit iind 
so little mention of the Rrilish contri- 
bution to this work ; and the Cierman 
reader may have a similar reaction. 
Mrs. Taylor's failure, in what i.s ad- 
mittedly in the nature of an appendix 
to her narrative, to provide a satis- 
factory account of these develop- 
ments illustrates the difficulty in ach- 
ieving an objective appraisal of the 
extensive and highly differentiated 
work of restoration which is now in 
progress in Florence, It may be 
hoped that one day a history of this 
vast and largely improvised opera- 
tion, in which Italians and foreigners, 
experts and laymen, civil servants 
and private individuals, are taking 
part, will be written, and that this 
will be done not only in terms of tech- 
nical problems and achievements. 
For the rescue and recovery of 
Florence after the flood has 
highlighted more than one problem in 
the political, social and administra- 
tive structure of Italy, as, for in- 
stance. that of the relations between 
central authorities and locul govern- 
ment. (As for the technical aspects of 
the work of restoration, as well as 
for assessments of the damage, 
readers of this journal will in the 
meantime be interested iri a number 
of The Bookseller (vol. XVI. 1. 191.7) 
devoted to the Florentine flood, Mid 
in the inventory of the damage to 
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manuscripts that “I am buying 
Printed Books because \ wish to have 
one Copy of every Book In the 
World ! | II I 11 ; and by the time he 
died three years later he had amassed 
about 50,000., Frederic Madden com- 
plained (with some justice, as* Dr. 


of ■ a. half -Century's book-collecting Munby ■. admits) that the ' 
and book-selling ant of Middle • Hill maderv 
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11,0 Fl,,r ™ lil >' archive, publhfei, 
a special number of the 
S/d/7. <* Indiana fvol, CXXIV |S 
I he Knnshlironlk of July, 

X ;\. 7, '. conl;iins a detailed sunei 
of he damage to works of ar L , 

' V i -i r 10 ll ^ rar, f s and archives, ail 

n bibliography of publications on ih 

flood and its aftermath.) 
on lie restoration of work of 1,1 
hooks, and archival records will do 
doubt appear in increasing numb** 
during the coming years. forei«j| 
the massive financial help that hit 
qmred materializes, it will lake mui 
years for the damage to be nwh 
good even in part. | n thecour*d 
this work, new technical problru 
and solutions are constantly emn. 
ing. so that the flood of Notemki 
4, I ‘Wifi, may well prove, in Ihe eoi 
a landmark in the history of m 
servution. 

At the same lime, all kmn of 
Florence will share in Signor Nen- 
cini's apprehension that the defence! 
of the city may not be strong eaough 
to deal with another flood. A year 
later, some of his warnings are jud 
as valid as when they were written 
down. The threat from the rive 
Arno has been with Eoreoce since 
Ronntn times (Tacitus records i 
Florentine embassy to Ihe Senate, v 
beg it not to divert water into tie 
Arno. “ ne . . . idque ipsis pemiriw 
udferrel ").. and while, the only And 
which appears to have caused reb 
tivcly greater havoc than lastytiri 
was that of 1333-, the one in IW 
assumed disaster proportions. It it 
hardly safe to rely overmuch on tk 
fact that, in the past, major flooi 
have not occurred in Florence m 
than once in a century ; and Siptr 
Nencini's verdiol that "even 
statistics arc all we have to d«f® 
her with ”, has; despite Its wd* 
st amiable exaggeration, an omloeu 
ring. 
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sr— Mr. Patrick T. Moore’s letter 
(Nortniber 2J suggests dial the whole 
Ljjess of producing und distributing 
mA? In this country is in a state of 
liKT confusion. This can be borne am 
my own experience. 

■ When I first came to this town, three 
ipK aio, one could be reasonably ccr- 
uia of obtaining a hook to order In a 
ttd to ten days. This Idler lengthened 
pBO to three weeks. Now the mini- 
0a time for delivery is given us three 
ah, and more often it is a month or 
^longer. 1 have Imd hooks turn up 
m long after ordering them that I hud 
fopuen I had done so I 
This slate of RlTuir* applies to books 
list are undoubtedly in print, and to 
both paperback and hard-cover editions. 
Be Inconvenience caused to people 
dio need material for lectures and 
papers, which have to be completed by 
i definite dale, can be well imagined. 

W. J. CHAMBERS. 
SalTron Walden Historical and 
Archaeological Society. 


Sir, -I am glad to learn from Sir 
Stanley Unwin (November 2) that “ six 
or eight" of Cnpek’s books are in print 
and that others are now being reprinted, 
but he wrote more than forty literary 
pieces of which, I believe, some thirty- 
two have been translated into English 
either here or in America. But wc need 
to have all of them trnnslnted and in 
prim if we ore to be able io Assess and 
enjoy him. This Is all the more impor- 
tant since bis works arc not easy to 
obtaini^ Czech today. 

Mr. silver (November 2) misquotes 
me. / htoIo that Cnpek injected a little 
EiigHsh humour and humanity into 
his compatriots and the opera- 
tic Dur6-wwh-“£ufllMr“: — I MVC 
lorce experience of Czech humour and 
humanity and I prize it highly, but at the 
time that Capck emerged German influ- 
ences (and not necessarily bad oues) 
were undeniably still strong on 
««h writers, musicians and 
ittiilJ. Even today the Czechs lovo 
English humour" qnd tell mo 
ho» much they regret that there is not 
Mreofttin their own oflicial and semi- 
proceedings as we have at suah 
delightful academic celebrations as 
those recently held at the Roynl Collego 
w Art or sometimes less delight- 
House of Commons. 
«t Iho Czechs cannot be blamed for 
™k.io r oven Swedes are heard com- 
[*^8 that their .Riksdag proceedings 
. v«Pok himself pul it more 
h® wW lhat in Bohemia " the 
wy thing that is funny Is what people 
earnest ”, 

T did not of course say 
rt7. l? ■ wns no1 fl l 10111 ' l>ul simply 
a foL' 1 !*? 1101 ? 8 l e <u one. Finally, 
*tp Interest m the philosophy of 
a P^' R (“netrotlng insight 
human and political problems does 
^necemrily make a Writer a phllo- 

' ' .. your REviewER. 


Sir, — I had not intended to enter Into 
your reviewer’s complaint (September 
14) ahoui my remark on (he last design 
printed ai the end of ihe William Blake 
Trust’s facsimile of his Milton, but in 
view of Mr. John E. Gram's letter (Nov- 
ember 2) I feel Mini I must do so. I am 
grateful for Mr. Grant's defence of my 
intentions, which your reviewer seems 
(o have overlooked in eagerness to con- 
demn the “ wild guesses " made (appar- 
ently) by all other commentators on 
Blake. ] do not appreciate being in- 
cluded in this category in iho present 
connexion, because I pointed out that 
in Milton Blake seemed to be illustrat- 
ing more literally than usual the text ol 
his poem, and for most of the comments 
I gave precise references to the lines he 
was illustrating, in a number of instances 
ditto ring from Professor Damon's inter- 
prelntions made in Ills pioneering book 
of 1924. In the case ol ihe final illustra- 
tion, to which your reviewer is convin- 
ced tlmt he alone has the clue, J did, In 
my Blake Bibliography of 1921 , describe 
It as: “ in the centre is h sprouting stalk 
In the form of a woman with arms 
straining upwards; on either side is a 
human car of corn In the Blake 
Trust volume I modified this, saying lhat 
“on either side stands one of two many- 
winged Seraphim, looking liko human 
ears of com. Damon Interprets 
this as ‘ the Soul in ultimate 
ecstasy between Seraphim of love'." 
I must admit that this looks like 
trying to have it both ways — 
and indeed It was I I still liked my 
original view, but mAde the alteration 
in deference to Professor Damon, for 
whose opinion I cherish more respect 


tiny (August 31) the significance of 
chap-books and similar popular litera- 
ture has been noted by at least two 
Spanish scholars, in so far as it concerns 
the peninsula. In a paper delivered at 
a plenary session of the Ninth Congress 
of the International Federation for 
Modern Languages and Literature held 
at New York in 1963, Don Antonio 
Rodriguez Moniflo called attention lo 
the importance of pllegos sueltos in 
indicating what was actually read in 
Spain. His paper was subsequently pub- 
lished in the Acts of (he Congress tUicr- 
ary History and Literary Criticism, cd. 
Leon Edel. New York University Press 
1%5). under the title “ Construction 
criticn y realidad histdrica en la poesfa 
espartola de los siglos XVI y XVII. * Pro- 
fessor E. M. Wilson, whose work on 
the chap-books in Pepys’s library dates 
back to 1955 ( Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Bibliographical Society), devoted 
n good deal of attention to (he same 
theme in tihe Tay-lorian Lecture de- 
livered at Oxford in 1966, and published 
by the Clarendon Press this year under 
the title Some Aspects of Spanish Liter • 
ary History. 

CYRIL A. JONES. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


Biography and Memoirs.— U lick O’Con- 
nok (Editor): The Joyce Wc Knew. 
Mercicr Press. 6s. Roger r Payne: 
The Life aiul Death of Lenin. Pun. 15s. 


Botany.— K. R. Sporne : The Morphology 
of Gymnosnerms. Hutchinson 

University Library. 10s. 6d. 


Classical Studies.— H. W. Parke: Greek 
Oracles. Hutchinson University 
Library, 10s. fid. 


Drama. — B amrer Gascoigne: T wen- 
ticth-Century Drama, Hutchinson 
University Library. 10s. 6d. Samull 
Si.lden: The Stage In Action. South- 
ern Illinois University Press. 22s. The 
Arden Shakespeare: Measure for 

Measure., Edited by J. W. Lever. Ss. 6d. 
AIT s Well that Ends Well. Edited by 
G. K. Hunter. 7s. fid. King Henry IV. 
Edited by A. R. Humphreys. 8s. Gd. 
King John. Edited by E. A. J. Honig- 
mun. 7s. 6d, Methuen. 


Economics.— Brian Tew ; International 
Monetary Cooperation 1945-67. Hutch- 
inson University Library. Us. fid. 


Ethnography.— Vidon Wolfgano Von 
Hagen : The Ancleut Stui Kingdoms of 
the Americas. Panther. 15s. 


DESIGN AT FRANKFURT 


than your reviewer seems to have — 
though 1 had already challenged his 


interpretation in several other places. 

This is. however, a detail in the Blake 
Trust volume and is receiving more 
attention than it deserves. These com- 
mentarjes flrf nlwam- !entatiYfi:_L-dO 
■flOt claim to be one of the major inter- 
preters of Blake, gladly leaving that 
role to better scholars such as Profes- 
sors Northrop Frye, Harold Bloom and 
others, Though grateful, as 1 have said, 
to Mr. Grant, I would deprecate his re- 
ferring to the Ellis and Yeats versions 
of Milton and other books as “fac- 
similes They arc nothing of tbc kind 
(though quite useful) being lithographic 


Sir —In his report on Frankfurt '67 
(October 26), Mr. Gluck refers to Coh- 
versat Ion-Sin jonietta as “an essay in 
typographic orchestration by Tar- 
dieu he also calls it concrete poetry. 
The '' essai d’orchesl ration typogra- 
phic “ is in fact by Massin (who now 
edits Gallimnrd’s series “La Leltre ct 
I’esprit"), based of course on Jean 
Tardieu's text which was originally 
published in ThfAtre da Cliambre I 
(1955). Neither Tardieu’s text nor 
Massin’s presentation is concrete 
poetry. 

’ NfMAI CHATTERJI. 

Care of Westminster Bank, 106 
Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. 


SCOTTISH 

ENLIGHTENMENT 


Sir,— In the review of Edinburgh In 
the Age of Reason (October 26) it is 


renderings lo black and white, often 
reduced in size and sometimes inaccu- 


reduced in size and sometimes inaccu- 
rate. The only previously attempted 
facsimile of MUion was William Muir's 
of 1886, a very honest attempt, 
coloured by hand and remarkably good 
by the standards of the time. Tho 
volumes sponsored by the Blake 
Trustees stand or fall by their quality 
as (rue facsimiles, not by the brief 
commentary provided as an appendix 
to the main feast. 

GEOFFREY KEYNES. 

Lammas House, Brinkley, Newmar- 
ket, Suffolk. 


stated that “Sydney Smith was not a 
student of the University of Edinburgh 
as Brougham was 

The University’s Matriculation 
Albums (Volume H, 593) show that in 
1798 Smith took Dugald Stewart’s 
Ethics course. 

ANAND C. CHITNJS. 

University of Bdlnburgh, Deportment 
of History, William Robertson Build- 
ing, 50 Gfeorge Square, Edinburgh, 8. 


Hatch : A History of Post-War 
AJHca. University Paperbacks. 18s. 


Christopher Hibhert : Corunna. Pan. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


SUB-LITERARY 

LITERATURE 


Sir,— Although not In the ■ same 
detail ns Dr. Coupe lit The German 
Illustrated Broadsheet In the 17th Ceil • 


Sir,— Another early Instance of 
“ between you and L ’’ can be found 
in Thomas Deloney’s Jacke of Ncwberk 
(1597J: "it is an argument too deepe 
lo be discussed between you end 1.” 

. DAVID ABBRGROMBIB. 

Department of Phonetics and Linguis- 
tics, Edinburgh University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Aircraft . ■ v! ' 

C °2 f et 

Macdonald, ,8s. 6d. 

'.ft** 


[ The Inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude Us subsequent review], . 


With lhe air, 
N»<jf SLW&lWl details are 


! Quit’s 


Flying.: 

''tfirlsSobi r N*iu..u r: 


few of the people who have taught 
flying for years and would not choose 
another way of flying for a living. It 
looks at the attempts to define the 
Sort of person who will make a good 
pilot and quotes one instructor as say- 
ing: “Tf he wants to fly he can be; 
taught; hut it may take some time" It 
explains the instruments of flying and 
navigation and brings the amateur 
pilot’s situation up to- date with a 
Word on radio and dealing with traffic 
controllers. In fact, this is the most 
complete arid intelligent guide that 
hh 3 been published to : advise the 
'aspirant, no matter whal his age and ■ 
occupation* ; 

!;■ i ’ ! -I. • •.’•■L. 

Archaeology. .' •* 

A -Dictionary of Ancient Greek 
Civilisation. Compiled by Pierre- 
• : Mgxlme ScfauhL Robert flacellbre 
;■ ! and Pierre Devambez, Trans- 
: iated by Wadia and Raymond 
VRudorff. 49lpp- Methuen. £4 ,1,0s. 
The scope, of • this little encyclo- 
paedia can be gauged, by tbe entriM 
for the letter B—Bacchylides, Band 


worse than waste space, but a pas- 


sage like this about , vase painting 
is carelessly misleading^’ 1 At first Ihe 
scenes were painted In black 


silhouette ... The technique survived 
until the end of the Ar?baic period, 
but during the so-called Orientalising 
period of the seventh oeijtury vase 

f ia inters often practised line draw-, 
ng, only outliaing the figures and 
adding a feW touches Ih red or. white 
for detail. This was the black figure 
style, . , Unfortunately there is 
too much of this Insouciance through- 
out the text. The 400 or more Illus- 
trations are ap attractive seleption, 
fairly, well reproduced. The produc- 
tion, is 'good. TBIs is q book, which 
is more suited to give fo somebody 
else than (b kecp for .one’s own use. 


machines that were only excluded 
from public houses by the ipventibn 
of radio In jredent times, is sei out iri 
full, their ipectaoknis described end 
their pointy for prospective pur- 
chasers duly iveighed; 1 The 1 second 
part of the book is true - to the second 


American Profiles. Selections from 
History Today. Oliver mid Boyd. 
10s. fid. 


Literature and Literary Criticism.— 
George J. Becker (Editor) ; Docu- 
ments of Modern Literary Realism. 
Princeton University Press. 26s. Gd 


Carl Bona: The Half- World of 

American Culture. Southern Illinois 


American Culture. Southern Illinois 
University Press. 20s. Clarence 
Brown : The Prose of Oup Mandelstam. 
Princeton University Press. 22s. 6d. 
Milton Hindus : The Pronsthut 

Vision. Southern Illinois University 
Press. 20s. Patrick C. Power l 
The Story or Anglo-Irish Poetry 
1800-1922. Mcrcicr Press. 10s. 
Norman Rahkin : Stmkcspearc nnd 
the Common Understanding. New 
York: The FYee Press. 25s. Gib roc 
Santayana : Solilo/piies In England. 
Introduction by Ralph Ross. ‘ Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press: Aim Arbor 
Paperbacks 15s. James R. Stamm i 
A Short History of Spanish Literature. 
New York : Doublcday. Anchor Books. 
13s. 6d, Theodore Ziolkowskji 
The Novels of Hermann Hesse. Princeton 
University Press. 22s, 6d. 


Poetry. — L. R. Lind < Editor): Latin 
Poetry In Verse Translation. Oxford 
University Press. 16a. 


Fiction.— John Ball : In the Hear of the 
Night. Pan. 3s. 6d. Charlotte 
BuuntB: Jane Eyre. Introduction and 
notes by Storm Jnmeson. Pan. 5s. 
Paul Chavciiavadze : Because the 
Night was Dark. Pan. 7s. fid. William 
Clark : Number 10. Pan. 5s. I.aurettb 
Naomi Pjzer (Editor) : Grout Psycho- 
logical Stories. More Stories Strange 
and Sinister. Panther. 3s. Gd. each. 
Peter de Polnay: The Plaster Bed. 
Panther. 3s. fid. J. B. Priestley: 
Faraway. Pan, by arrangement with 
Hclnemann. 7s. fid. Charles Rlade: 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Intro- 
duction by Malcolm Ehvin. Pan. 
7s. 6d. Colin Spencer: Anarchists 
In Love. Panther. 5s. Jerome 
Wei dm an: Word of Mouth. Panther 
5s. 


Philosophy.— S arvepalli Radiiakrish- 
nan and Charms A. Moors 
(E ditors): A Sourcebook in Indian 
Philosophy. Princeton University 
Press. 26s, fid. Paul Weiss: Man' a 
Freedom . Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press. 21s. fid. 


Psychology, — Richard S. Lazars and 
Edward M. Opton: Personality. 
Penguin. 8s. fid. A. J. Rjoplllbi 
A nimal Problem Salving. Penguin. 
8b. 6d. 


Religion.— John W. Lamb: The Arch- 


bishopric of York: The Early Years. 
The Faith Press. 12s. fid. Paulinus 


Milner (Editor): Tfao Ministry of 
the Word. Compass Books. 12s. fid. 


History.— Geoffrey Bennett: Coronet 
and the Falkland!. Pan. 6$. M. J. 
Barnes (Editor) : Politics and Person- 
ality 1760-1827. Selections from History 
Today. Oliver and Boyd. 1 0s. 6a 

Clarke A. Chambers : Seeiitlme of 
Reform. University of Mlchjgtui Press : 
Ann Arbor Paperbacks. 16s. Herbert 
Feis : Between War and Peace. Prince- 
ton University Press. 22s. 6d. John 


Politics.— R ichard J. Barnet and 
Richard A. Falk (Editors) : Security 
In Disarmament. Princeton University 
Press. 22s. fid. Sidni-y Pixiss : Conflict 
and Decision-Making In Soviet Russia. 
Princeton University Press. 22s. fid. ; 


Science. — R. McN. Alexander ; Func- 


tional Design In Fishes. Hutchinson 
University Library. 10s. fid. O. 
Rattray Taylor : The Science of Ufi. 
Panther. 15s. . i 


6s. Alan Hodge (Editor): Varieties 
of Travel. Selections from History 
Today. Oliver and Boyd, . 1 0s. fid. 


Sociology. -R. K. Khlsall: Populatioii 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. I 


Arthur S. Link: Wilson 1 . The New 
Freedom. Princeton University Press. 
28s. fid. James McPherson : The 
Struggle Jbr Equality. Princeton 
University Press. 26s. 6d. Julf.s 
Mjchelet : Joan of Arc. Translated, 
with an intioducLian by Albert Gufirard. 
University of Michigan Press: Ann 
Arbor Paperbacks. Us. 6d. Ivan 
Roots (Editor) i Conflicts in Tudor and 
Smart England, Selections from 
History. Today,. Oliver and Boyd. 
J0i. fid. -Esmond Wright (Editor): 


.World Affairs.— Klaus Knorr and 
• Sidney Verba (Editors) : The inter- 
national System, Princeton University 
Press. 22s. 6d. 


List of Publishers and Dlstributora^ 
Compass Books (Burns and Oates) j 
-Doubleday (G. Bell) ; Free Press (Collici*- 


g -MactnlUnn) ; Princeton University Press 
>xford '■ uolversitv Press) ; Sou inert 
llnoifl 'University Press (Feffdr and 


Illinois University Press (Feffdr and 
Simons); University of Michigan Preu 
(Cresset Press). 


;«verything he needs to know, right 


dip' to last ytair, ' And not only the 
; newcomer, for there is a good deal 


!of history in it, clearly, concisely 
:and conveniently condensed for ref- 


pa, rt ' of Its title and is addressed to 
' those of ' unchoicric 1 temperament 
' who. can bear " do-U--yourself." 
operations. What the book lacks is 
information about Ihe tunes they 
played and something to tell the 
reader how the craftsman literally 


pin-pointed his notes— did he work 
from score.. was the score a special 


Arts and Crafts 


Awl IUV ^ — , ■ 

(Sacred), banquet, barbarian, Bassac, 
balblng, . Balbydes. Belle rophon. 

i . .. a ... a’ v" UHnllt'Afl 


CIVfjihlJ'TiT L-. : 1 vvo* : • 

maii. oi 


ioeotiia, books, Brastdas, 1 Brauton. 
oread,!; bridges,: Briseis, bfona. . 

Brygog, burial, Byzantium. The treat-. ■ 
—lent prefers oriiissiop to compres-. 
on, and eajipess of reading to prwl- ; 

'ft..' nn rnn'tfllira that- ■ 


Ord-Hume, Arthur W. J., Collecting 
Musical Boxes and How to Repair 
Them..: 140pp. Allen and Unwin. 

. £2 2s; ■ . 

One would hardly expect there to 
be enough collectors of musical 
boxes to warrant so handsome a book 
as this with Its forty-four plates and 
twenty-one line Illustrations, all from 
the authors own hand,. bu{ it appears 
that there is actually a society of 
connoisseurs dWoted to thaseby now. 
extinct ' instruments. Their hiktory, 
from the Salzburg Organ of : 1 502, 
through stria'll snuff bpxes of . 300 


from score, . was the ^oore a special 
arrangement, who chqse the music : 
the manufacturer, the ' shopman .or 
the custoriier 7 We. are told that the 
instruments up to about 1850 mostly 
played operatic aits aiid hymns and 
that thereafter their range widened 
and descended. Otherwise the author 
seems ,io' have covered every aspect 
of a limited subject doyvn: to the Duo- 
Art pianola (which surely -did npt. 
arrive till 1925 ?) and — yes— 'the ice- 
cream vendor of today. 


and conveniently condensed for ref- 
icrence. ‘ The .author, we are told, 
.acquired the abJIfiy lo do this, by 
i' writing on other subjects for child- 
ren— he certainly knows how to 
choose essentials and expound. them, 
lucidly, arid in controversial matters 
to state bqth sides and declare his ' 
own view. Such, voices occur iri his 
chapters pn modern and experimen- 
tal ballet',. He might hqve added to 


his dJgcuSsipn. of .silent, .ballet' the 
chief 1 tjrgjtfraent against it, which is 
that music provides rhythm— arid 
rhythm- IS ope of . the elements of- 
dancing— more 'efficiently than, any 
other known source: without it 
ballet 1? a limb short.. 

: ■ To such aesthetic issues and his 
pages of history he adds descrip- 
tions of tfle more famous ballets and 
of the great dancers of the past arid 
present, something ' on technique 
illustrated with drawings by Grace 
Golden, and something nn ihe physi- 
cal and other requirements of a 
dancer. There arc twenty-three 
action photographs disposed on fif- 
teen plates. 


Ballet 1 

' Audsley, James..', The Book of 
: .Ballet. Jl2pp. Frederick Wa me. 

135. ;■ • : 

This short book, might be called a 
,.vade-jmedimj since that atrocious 
noun, has been mpde an, honest word 
■ by' the O.E.D., for It does really tell 


Williams, Cicp.ly. Dear Abroad.' 

238pp. Allen and Unwjn. 35s. 

That happiness has no history laf, 
untrue. That Its history tends lb be. 
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sis one might say of a landscape, 
pretty and undulating, rather than 
dramatic, is unden iable. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, wife of the Bishop of Leices- 
ter, is clearly by nature a happy, 
as well as. in the least vapid sense of 
that word, a thoroughly nice woman, 
and her book reflects it. Her travels 
have taken Jier from Florida to Jeru- 
salem since her first schoolgirl visit 
to Switzerland, it would be untrue 
to suy that she always succeeds in 
communicating her own ecstatic 
delight in them, but at least no reader 
can doubt the validity of the experi- 
ence for herself. 

And many will be likely to envy 
a traveller for whom setting off, how- 
ever frequently the process is repea- 
ted. has never lust the magic of the 
evening when, for the first lime, she 
boarded the boat-train at Victoria 
Station. 


Botany 

Cuhtw. Winimikd M. 


The Endemic 
Flora of Tasmania. Part I. 7J pp. 
23 plates. Ariel Press. £15 15s. 

Tasmania is a land of enchantment 
to a botanist, even at Hist sight, from 
a plane, or looking up at Mount 


Wellington from Hobart Harbour, 
fts flora is rich and varied, especially 
so because many of the plants are 
endemic (restricted to the island) and 
also because the flora shows affinity 
with vegetation in other parts of the 
southern hemisphere, suggesting 
the possibility of geologically earlier 
land bridges. There is therefore a 
particular reason why the endemics 
should be recorded, especially as the 
encroachment of man's habitation 
inevitably endangers their very exist- 
ence. 

Roth the text and the illustrations 
of Purl I of the Endemic Flora reveal 
the spirit in which the work has been 
undertaken — Dr. Curtis's very wide 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
plants and Margaret Stones’s exqui- 
site illustrations from water-colour 
drawings which record forty plants 
so accurately, with subtlety of colour 
and a sympathetic brush. Sir George 
Taylor has written a foreword and 
the volume is a record of sucb major 
importance that one hopes that sub- 
sequent parts may not be too long 
delayed. 


Kavalcr. Lucy. Mushrooms . Moulds 
and Miracles. 240pp. Ha nap. 
30s. 


THE 
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account of recent work on the search 
for the origin of life. 


Government 

Sianylk. Jfiiiu-v. Comity Govern- 
meat in England and I Vales. 1 16pp- 
Routledgc and Kcgan Paul. 15s. 
(Paperback. 7s. 6d.) 

One of a new series entitled "Library 
of Political Studies " and edited by 
Professor H. Victor Wiseman of the 
University of Exeter, Mr. Stanyer's 
monograph takes an original and 
helpful view of county government. 
As Mr. Sianyer is well aware, there 
are so many variables in county gov- 
ern mem. particularly in the: relation- 
ships between (he authorities con- 
cerned. that generalizations are to 
be avoided. But Mr. Slanycr asks 
many pertinent questions and adds 
to the value of his work by providing 
a series of tables to apprise the 
reader: e.g., Table B/5, Parish repre- 
sentation on a rural district council. 


History 

Dyck. A. D. (Editor). Worcestershire 

Historical Society Miscellany II. 

Vol. 5. 180pp. Mr. M. O Harrison, 

Longfields, Tenbury, Wores. 

£2 1 0s. 

The many probate inventories lately 
published by local record societies 
have related chiefly to the goods and 
chattels of country people, but those 
here edited by A. D. Dyer show the 
contents of tradesmen’s homes and 
shops in the city of Worcester be- 
tween 1545 and J6I4. Cushions and 
carpets, brass ware and “flower 
cupps ” reveal a far higher standard 
of comfort than do most of the rural 
inventories. One shoemaker owned 
"an old bible and 2 other bookes”, 
but in general the entire absence of 
books is conspicuous. Some obser- 
vations made by a xeven tee nth-cen- 
tury justice in his interleaved copy 
of a legal treatise are transcribed and 
discussed by R. D. Hunt ; while in 
the remaining paper Brinn Smith has 
some account of a Worcester family 
of surveyors and mapmakers. the 
Doughartys, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 


The author has collected together 
information from very wide sources 
on an • important group of plants 
which have no green colour and must 
.therefore live cither on other organ- 
isms or on decaying matter. The 
importance of fungi in - nature 
is revealed, together with the 
major pan they play in food, drink, 
medicine, health and disease. They 
have been responsible for some of 
the disasters of history, including 
the potato famine in Ireland in 1845 
and the fail tire of the wheat crop in 
' the United States and Canada as late 
u 1930. A final chapter gives some 


have appeared since Max Kaluza's tury volume on the subject to » pro- 
edition for the Chaucer Society ( 18911. m«HuH,iHtu-i-.in. 

Having selected key manuscripts 


that built-ii 


from more than 300 codices, Profes- 
sor Sutherland has constructed an 
*' artificial " text of the Roman con- 
sisting of the most probable source 
lines for the Romaunr. by so doing, 
he demonstrates clearly that the 
Roman nt (of which lie prefers 
the Thynne edition of 1 5321 
could not have been the work 
of one man alone, and he argues 
in his introduction that Chaucer 
was. in fact, responsible only for 
the first quarter of the translation. 
For some, the value of this edition 
will lie in Professor Sutherland's con- 
firmation of the theory of multiple 
authorship; for others, in the oppor- 
tunity afforded to examine the medi- 
eval translator at work. Chaucer's 
contribution to the Romtmnt is 
hardly crucial to his development as 
a poet, and few undergraduates are 
likely to “ yeven hir pens” for this 
painstaking and scholarly edition ; 
but for Chaucerians and for students 
of the Romania and the Roman 
alike, its publication is a notable 
landmark. 


fcs$ioa»! nY.dheinalicv.in. 

Philately 

M U'KAY. J \Mrs A. Mi may in Stumps. 

240pp. Johnson Publications. 35s. 
On the theme that the true .stamp 
collector does not collect to make 
money, but likes to feel that he will 
not lose money. Mr. Muckay t prob- 
ably Britain's most prolific philatelic 
writer) presents the facts as they are 
today but may be proved overbold 
in some of his prophecies. 

There arc. however, many who will 
agree with the author's views on the 
dangers to the .stamp market inherent 
in the growing practice of placing 
philatelic distribution in the hands of 
privately-controlled agencies, many 
of whom set out to exploit the .stamp 
issues of the countries for whom they 
act and then pass on to fresh fields 
leaving a trail of disappointed 
" investors " behind them. The A to 
Z chronicle of "sound investments" 
is a specially useful feature of the 
book. 


, ' m Hornby Wc 
seemed small beer tn 
enthusiasts ' ■ ,u 


. ft*) 


versatile breed* wSt^jo'C, 1 Mr H 
Cecil. Bee. and Sh 8 
well built 
well. Clarke : 


i.Uurke: Manning Wa3LT 
•son; and Vulcan Found!- !* 


often 

here 


'i«y SftSf * 


nitfnlmncd were still j, ,w 
nl over ninety. Thfc « „ ** 
survey, well documented andlniftn 
sturdy lirnj 


illumed. s„oh artaS 
work horses of industry Well 


Reference 
Mansion. J. n. 


rr ,,, e/ J - u - ‘ EUi,ori - «•*! 

Ac u Shorter French and 
Dictionary. Ll - ■- 


Harrap. £2 lOsf 

No Wench -and English dictiowi 
fur English speakers is perfect, ba 


Mn the unities 


The Journal of the Friends' Histori- 
cal Society. Vol. 51 , no. 2. Edited 
by A. W. Brnithwnlte and R. S. 
Mortimer. 1 40pp. Friends’ His- 
torical Society. 10s. 

What little is known about the experi- 
ences of London Quakers In the Great 
Fire of 1666 is brought together in a 
short article by Mr. George Edwards 
with which the present Journal 
opens. The other papers similarly 
deal in the main with aspects of 
Quaker life during their persecution 
in 'the early days of the movement. 
And there is a miscellany of histori- 
cal and. genealogical information in 
the Notes and Queries section. 


Durrpil. P. and Dubreii.-Jacotin. 

M. L. Lectures on Modern Alge- 
bra. Translated by A. Geddes. 

364pp. Oliver and Boyd. £5 5s. 
The famous Oliver and Boyd series 
“ University Mathematical Tests " has 
recently been supplemented by a new 
series of more substantial books, the 
“ University Mathematical Mono- 
graphs *\ of which the present work is 
the sixth. It Is a translation of the 
standard French work Lemons 
d'algibre moderne written by two 
professors of the University of Paris. 
The book covers all that could rea- 
sonably be required of a mathema- 
tical undergraduate in a course of 
abstract algebra, together with a good 
deal more besides. It is pleasantly 
readable though perhaps demanding 
for inexperienced readers. However, 
its broad coverage would make it an 
appealing work tor an enthusiastic 
undergraduate, particularly one who 
intended later to specialize in algebra. 

The translation is good, and the 
production and physical 
excellent. It is a 
many other books of this genre, it is 
rather beyond the pocket of most stu- 
dents: perhaps its appeal would 

widen if it eventually made its way 
injo soft covers. 


Stanley Gibbons Simplified Whole 

World Catalogue. 1 t MiS. 1,552pp. 

Stanley Gibbons. £2. 

A long overdue reform begins in this 
edition in which the slumps listed tor 
fifteen important countries, including 
Great Britain. France. Germany and 
the United Slates, have been rc-n um- 
bered to correspond with the some 
stamps (.usually, the cheapest of seve- 
ral varieties! in the three-volume de- 
tailed catalogue. When the change- 
over is completed, over the next 
few years, cross-reference between the 
" simplified " and the “ big " cata- 
logue will be greatly facilitated and 
the present confusion arising from 
two catalogue numbers for the 
same stamp will be eliminated All 
new issues in this edition, and there 
are 5,496 of them a good year’s 
crop— are listed by the new number- 
ing .system. 

With 1.532 pages, listing and pric- 
ing mure than 134.400 stamps and 
illustrating 24.140 of them. \hc Simpli- 
fied is a remarkable publication for 
£ 2 . 


Harrap’s is probably the hit 
there is. This new revised edition of 
the Shorter Harrap has hem* 
a led the previously separate Freak 
Canadian section, and contain , 
large number of modern words id 
expressions. |r does not, how*, 
give the English for le p Jt (| M 
we arc given it as the translation fa 
"pullover" in the Englisb-Frtti 
section), and under “ hard " it <£» 
not specify the French for the ac- 
tive when it qualifies drug. 


THE TIMES LfTERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY 


NOVEMBER 9 1967 


J07I 


APPOINTMENTS • Librarians — Public and University 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Applications ire Invited for the following posts 

REFERENCE librarians 

Huyton Morecambe Ormskirk 
Worsley . 


assistant librarians 

Headquarters 


LIBRARIAN headquarters mobile and 
branches 

Headquarters 


ASSISTANT CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 

Headquarters 


RK PRINTS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


Williams. L. N. and M. Rare Stamps. 
120pp. Wcidcnfcld and Nicolson. 
30s. 


The following have recently 
appeared in new edition: Tin 
Theory of Unite nets by Richard L 
Aaron (241pp. Clarendon Prtn: 
Oxford University Press. 12 2d, 
which whs first published io 195’; 
The Hawks pur Experiment bf 1 N. 
David Wills (193pp. Allen udl/fr 
win. 24s.); which was first pahliitJ 
in 1941 ; The European nMf* 
the Eighteenth Century, edited byA 
Goodwin (204pp. A. and C. BM. 
2Ns.), which first HppeHred iff 195); 
A Short History of RrilhJi Expwfa 
by James A. Williunison (391pp. Ha- 
milton. 30s. I, this edition which W 
came out in 1922 hHS been rww 
by Donald Southgate; Machbmd 
Justice by R. M. Jackson (4ft 


DIVISIONAL CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS 

Penwortham 

Prestwich 


S clary: Librarians’ Scale £820— £1,435 (starting points com- 
mensurate with qualification! and experience). 

QMllRcetlons : Chartered Librarian (applications will be con- 
sJdtrul from candidates who are due to take the Final Examina- 
tion). 


ASSISTANT DIVISIONAL LIBRARIANS 

Fulwood Lees 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

Droylsden Gt. Harwood 
Headquarters Horwlch Huyton 

Lltherland Morecambe Penwortham 

Prestwlch Ramsbottom Thornton 

Ulverston Urmston Worsley 


Sfltoiy : Librarians' Scale £820— £1.220 (starting points com- 
menmrate with qualifications and experience). 

Qualifications : Part I Examination. 

Appointments superannuate and subject to certificate of 
(tenets, Applications (with copies of two testimonials) tndl- 
"Idat 


eating pott(i) for which candidates wish to be considered, to 
Count/ Librarian! County Hall. Preston, PHI. 8RH, by 30th 
November.' 


ysical appearance The Williams brothers have earlier ^w^'r^si Appeared 

pity that, like m books t 0 their credit on this same f/ti ;, P ^ m India by Al- 


lay man. Indeed, il ls hardly world’s major stamp rarities in their Open Fields by C. S. and C.S.0R& 
or any but specialists in this customary easy mu nncr. (196pp. Clarendon Press : 


Literature nnd Literary Criticism 
Sutherland, Ronald. The Romuunt 
of the Rose and Le Roman He In 
Rose. 240pp. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. £2 12s. 6d. 

This is the first parallel-text edition 
of the Jioinaunt and (he Roman to 


John. Fritz. Led tires on Advanced 

Numerical Analysis. 179pp. Nelson. 

£3. 

As its title indicates, this is not a text 
for the 
a text for 
Held, fov \\ assumes a fairly wide 
range of background knowledge. It 
is based upon a course of lectures 
given by the nuthor at New York 
University and covers a broad spec- 
trum of topics in the subject. In spite 
of its genesis, it is generally pleasantly 
readable, though at times exacting. 
II should prove a useful supplemen- 


subjccl but this lime present it 
with the aid of coloured en- 
largements (as well as many 
black-and-white reproductions) in n 
form which is attractive to the 
non-philatelist. The narrow-set text 
Is further restricted by the number 
of ilhislrmionK throughout, but the 
authors still present a compre- 
hensive, if compressed, account of the 


Basham (572pp. Sidgwick and M 
son. £3 3s.). which was first pubtiM 
in 1954 ; Cases in Const Itntloiulm 
by D. L Kcir and F. H. La«o 
(559pp. Oxford University PJ* 
£2 15s.), which was first pubksWJ 
1928; Administrative £ 
H. W. R. Wade (J 38pp. ChWg 
Press : Oxford University Pwug 
which first appeared in W," 


Railways 

Steam Locomotives in Industry, By 
the Industrial Locomotive Society. 
1 27pp. David and Charles. £2 2s. 
Condemned to n life of pushing 
trucks round steel works and chalk 
pits the industrial engines were 
never njuch in the public eye. 


With 


ciHiic ..in In 

lixh Law by Edward Jcnks. < 

Paul B. Fairest (376pp. 
sity Press. $7). which 
fished in M>28 ; The GmgJgJ 
hook by R. J. 

and Faber. 30s.), which first came 
in 1947. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPOINTMENTS : 


LIBRARIANS 

part-time 


starting tale according to qualifications and 
but not less than £1,261 rising annually to 
r**®' (Pro-rata for part-time.) 


Librarians — Public and University 


UNIVERSITY OF LETHBRIDGE 

- ALBERTA, CANADA . 

irtment of English 


' Applications ore invited for appointments at various .levels, 
The proposed salary scale Tor 1967-68 is os follows : 

Lecturer:’ ’ ']'■ $7,300— $9,750 
.... Assistant Profe$*pri 1 $9,800 i-S 13,450 
Associate Professor : $13,500—117^950. 

•i • Professor i $18,000 — 

Applications UtoukTstato t^e, qualifications fPh.D. or near. 
r<^npleiton), special Interests and research work completed or. 
‘ to, progress (preferably Canadian Literature, I8ilt Century 
: Btffi'ih Literatiire. or 19lh Century British Literature) ; and give 
'•tlw oatpes of three referees whom the University may consult. ■ 

• applications shdutd reach’ the Chairman of the Department 
of Engfish as soon as possible; : 




E8&EX OOUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


Senior Assistant 
librarian (UM) 

Senior Assistant 
Librarian (A.P.3) 


Saniur Aiihnnt Llbrarlwi fA.P.H) 
SjfWrt Ud Senior Auhtam Ubriritn 


(A, P.3) required in the (Ufaranu and 
tnurlandlni Department. Both poiu 


*h» Cdunjy Uhrarlwi. County 

gS};, cLr^T' 


Cin OF WAKEFIELD 


Appointment of - 
Deputy City Librarian 


. Applications are invited 
from CHARTERED LIBRA- 
RIANS for the above post 
on AP lll/rV-ihe commenc- 
ing, point being dependent 
upon experience. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms obtainable 
from the City Librarian, 
Central Library, Drury Lane, 
Wnlcefield. to whom applica- 
tions, together with the names 
of two referees, should be 
relumed by 20th November, 
1967. 


SHROPSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


Applications are invited for 
the post of Senior Assistant/ 
Readers’ Adviser in the 
Wellington Branch Library. 
Salary witliin the range AP. 
■ i-nr according to : qualifi- 
cations. 

Further details and application 
forms froni the County 
Librarian. Column House, 7 
London Road, Shrewsbury. 


ZOOLOBIDAJ- 
SOCIETY M 


lqhooh 


Jrtrsfc; 




E " r, 7;„. win hi** 




SOUTHAMPTON UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


A PpKciUofti 


*ro InvltSd for the post of 


SENIOR library assistant 

• Departmental Science Libraries. Cat 
Llbrar*huiiS-V but consideration -will be 


’ -. UhtlVEILS|ItY. OF SASKATCHEWAN 

J.'. .'tfqiiires.' \ < 

lawlibrarian \ 

! rivite <* from gntduaie, professionally trained 


MAN0HBSTER EDUCATION OOWJJ'IJ!! 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE OE W** 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANS 

FB/190 _ . fof^Tirt 


rtl,yu , rt oM lor , "* 

Applications are Invited front lulwbly 


SQiilor Lecturer. The Go|l»|« * * 
or a School of Llbririaruhip. •nd ihoU^ ^ P ? CpiateS“ lp tJtatfl cs '*’ 

ssar=atsaa3=Ti5feKse^ 

the wprb of other lecturer* in the** t°P lcs - ... Senior 

Saiary in eecordince with th* pr*»nt .Bun , n , « n P® 

0.380 timlary 1 under r*tlwrt). . . Th» Cf, !T 


llBiary unoer in* 

Application formi and fprthar deullt t 8du e ** lon -ij,ti 1 ' 

Officer, Farther BdMOKloo R-P^MdaY Noye-" bBrl<( 
st/dart. Mancha* ter. 3. roturnaWa by Frldey. . 


Candidates should 

^ consideration win be given to those 

completed their professional examinations, or, 
Sahry-ori scale £820-£l k 435: Chartered Llbra- 
Further partldllars may be.obtalned from the 
Unlvemlty. Sbuthampton, S09 5NH. to! 
;-g]y]i)g' the names of two professional referees 
^ ,tBe should be sent not later than 29th 


am-' 



Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians for 
Bleittling PART-TIME posls in secondary schools in 
•N, areas of.. Jntier London. Times of work can 
AwBy te adjusted to leave school holidays free. 

ls a]s o a limited number of FULL-TIME posts 

e. 


Application forms and further details from the Edij- 
wiion Officer (Eslub. 2 A), Inner London Education 
Aiithprity, County Hull, S.E.l by 22nd November, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 

THE CULHAM LABORATORY 


for Plasma Physics and Nuclear Fusion Research 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


<- MN for , ln AmUuiu Librartin In iho Library and Intarnuilon 

rLT.My.« Cu ' h »™ Laboratory. Tho luccaailul candidaio will undertake 
tor U* 8 day*to-day operation of the landlna and rofaranco lerylcos 
HbrarjT th ° *““ 5lcnini ’ calll °iulnt and daailRcailon of materlali eddad to the 

Tha Library Information Service already makoi coniiderable uio of a KDF9 
computor and thore will ho an opportunity to ualtt in the further development 
ol computer technique! for library operation*. 


Qualifications and 


Experiences 

. Applicant* should preferably be Associate! of the Library Association 
with some scientific or technical backiround. Experience In technical library 
or Information service and In U.D.C. would be particularly useful. The minimum 
V 0 "*. 1 how8v * r - ,ro flv0 G - c - E - Including Enallsh Unguaie « 
O level and two scientific or mathematical subjects at~‘ A " level. 


Salary i 

Thrfappolntment mSybo made either In the grade of Experimental Officer 
or In that or Assistant Experimental Officer, end .the starting salary will be 
related to age and experience within the scales; 


Experimental Officer- £1.465 to £1,660 per annum. 

Assistant Experimental Officer. £800 (at age 21) to £1,335 per annum. 


Housing i 

. A married man recruited from outside dally travelling distante wfff be 
eligible for housing or assistance with house purchase under Authority arranae- 
menu. • 


Superannuation: 

There Is a contributory superannuation scheme, 


Applications: 

Pleas* send a postcard to tha Senior Personnel Officer, The Culham Labora- 
tory. Abingdon, Berks (reference AM 1/2 36) for an application orm and further 
details. 




College of Librarianship, Wales 

Principal; F. N. HOGG, D.P.A M F.LJl 

^_Departmenr of Information Retrieval Studies 
LECTURER or SENIOR LECTURER in 
CLASSIFICATION/CATALOGUING 


Established In October 1064 as tlis only Independent college In the 
United Kingdom to specialise in research and leaching of Library Science. 
CLW la uniquely placed to DfTer a challenging and cncounglns environment 
ins anxio 

growth 1 

10 teach and apedalize In dasiiflcailon/caialogulng. 


For librarians 
Condoned 


aging environment 

_br*ty profession of the future, 
th has created a demand for an additional member of atuff 


Academic terms are those of the Unlveratty College of Wales, 
library, social and hostel blocks are scheduled for construction n 
The Coll eg a Is partly residential. 


Jego la partly residential. 

Appropriately qualified librarians (a degree would be an additional 
[vantage) are Invitra to apply for the post which 
experience. 


A new 
next year 


advent* 
to 

Salaries: Senior Lecturer £a,i4»*£i ,3*0. 

(Salary structure now under review.) 

Applications slating age, education, quatlficaiioni, experience, present 
post, special (mere* ti.l Caching experience and the names of three referees 
■ ‘ oe lent to (‘ “ 


will be graded according 
Lecturer £i,6?3-£a.i4o. 


xe*M, teaching experience and the names of three referees 
1 the Principal. College of Librarianship Wains, Llanbadarn 
th* Cardiganshire tTei. No. Aberystwyth 384a) as aoan as 


Pawr, Abuysiwyth, Cardiganshire (Tel. No, Aberystwyth 
possible. Further details era available on application. 


Scottish Marine Biological Association 

has an immediate opening for the POST of 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


to undertako duties in special library and later to take over its 
routine ni fining under supervision. . Required qualifications 
are S.C.E, G.C.B, or equivalent at 'O’ Level In 5 subjects 
including English, and the ability to type; Some knowledge of 
languages would also bo valuable, add of biology useful. 
Grading is as Clerical Officer (Scientific Civil Service) on salary 
scale £450 at age 1 8 rising to maximum of £1 ,002. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained - 
from The Director, Marine Station, MILLPORT, Isle of 
Curabrae, Scotland. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF NEWHAM 

WEST HAM COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Inyjiwl turn suitably qualified peraani fbrthopmsf 
Librarian or thb developing College. 


annum (with o qualfflation bar at 
allowance t comroenring polnt 


Salary scale 

£ 1,120 per annum 1 ) plus London Wet 
accoruiog.io approved qualincatiqm., 

. ' Application forma obmtoaWe from the Principal, Wear Ham Collq 
at. Further Education, North' Street. PlautoW, H.t3, returnable by 171 
November, I9<l7. 


LIBRARIAN 

Grade IV 


8OOTTI8H OFFICE LIBRARY, 
8t. Andrew's House, Edinburgh 


Applications arc invited Vor a post 
ol Librariun CJrudc IV In (lie Scottish 


Office Library which serves the 
Department of Agrrculluro and 
Fisheries for Scotland, the Scollish 
Education UcpariiiiL-nt, tho Scotllih 
Developnicm Department, and tho 
Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment. candidates should hold an 
approved Post-Graduate University 
Diploma in Librariunsblp, or hara 
passed the Rcglsiraitoti Cxnniinallon. 
or the 1904 or subsequent Pnrt If 
tFInuli Evaiiiinurlon of tho Library 
Association. Students who have sal 
the summer examinations may apply. 


The successful npplieojit will be 
appointed Initially on a temporary 
basis bat there may bean opportunity 
to compete for permanent pension- 
able employment. 


Duties 
dassiHc.11 ion, 


Include cataloguing mul 
>n, preparation of biblio- 
graphies, enquiry work and assistance 


to readers. 


Salary £803 fuse 22) to £970 frijge 


25 and over) : possibly higlier at 26 
or over. Sen fa iraximuni £M37. 
Promotion prospects. Five day week. 
Annual leave— three weeks and three 
days plus public holidays. 


Application forms may boobialncd 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for Scotland. Room 
172, Si. Andrew's House, Edinburgh, 


Closing date 20ih November, 1967 


HE RIOT-WATT 
UNIVER8ITY 

EDINBURGH 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 


Applifvlana are invfcod tor aha 
port ol Asaiitant Librarian to take 
charx a of ■ divisional library dealing 
mainly with tho Social Sdonco*. 
Gradual** tin (1 /or qualified librarian* 
with torn* acadwnle or research 
library experionce profarrad. 

Tha (alary attached to tha appoint- 


ment will ha within tha rang 1 
patio 


appoint- 
ia £1,105 


to £ 1,310 with tuparannuatlon under 
F.s.s.b. 


Further tfatall* and form ofkpplli 
Cion, which should bo lodged not 


lator than 27eh November, 1947, 
may bo obtained from the Secretary, 
Harlot-Watt University, Cham ban 
Street, Edinburgh, I. 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF WANDSWORTH 


Suitably ouaUflpd parson* required 
for tho following \ 


po*ra 

BRANCH 

LIBRARIAN 

grade A.P.4 (£1,510-41,740) 

SENIOR 
ASSISTANT 
Technical Library 

grade A.P4 (£I,OT5-£U95) 

Person appointed wUI ba required 
to. bane wide ' knowledge of. qnd. 
axpoiiobco fn, a tochnlcal Hbrery, 
fbrqa .'from Borough Librarian. 


District Library, vttee tfilt. S.W.IB 
Closos 28th November. 

■ D: C. KERR, 

Town Clerk. 

btunl^al Butidfngt. 


OaapIBed Advert Is smeol* — Inclndlog 
Books & Prints, Galleries A Exhlbi- 
ttona, Christmas Cards and Typing 
Services— now appear on the bade 
Pege. • 


1 > . 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Canada 

Department of History 


Applications arc invitcd'for 
new appointments lo be 
made in the academic year 
1968-9 in the following 
fields of History : Modern 
Britain (social and econo-, 
mic); Medieval Europe; 
European Diplomatic and 
Intellectual ; 17th or I Stli 
Century France: American 
Diplomatic and Colonial; 
Canadian. Appointments 
will be made ui the rank of 
Assistant and Associate 
Professor depending on 
qualifications. Salary for 
Assistant Professor is $9,200 
nnd up; und for Associate 
Professor, $1 1,300 and up. 
The University provides 
removal assistance, good 
pension, medical insurance 
plans, and other stall' bene- 
fits. 


Applicaiions, including 
curriculum vitae and the 
names of three referees, 
should be sent to Dr. 
Margaret A. Ormsby, Head, 
Department of History, 
University of British Col- 
umbia. Vancouver 8, 
Canada. 


COLCHESTER 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited from 
Chartered Librarians for the 
above post, graded A.P.3 
1,22Q-£I.435). The sucee*s- 


iu I applicant will be respons- 
ible fov the Central Lending 


irary i 

600,000. New building in the 
planning sto^e. Temporary 
accommodation and up to 
two-thirds of removal expenses 
in appropriate cutti. 


Further details from the 
Borough - Librarian,,. Public 
Library, -Sheivell Road. .Col- 
chester, to whom completed 
applications should be re- 
turned not later than 1 5th 
November 


CHERTSEY URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIAN 


for 


Applications arc invited 
the above post. 

Qualifications required : 

. A1L.A. 

Salary: A.P. ff I. - 
Forma and farther J details 
from : The Chief Librarian, 
The Central Libran .Chcrfscy, 
Surrey! ... 

Chertsey b nn autonomous 
library authority nnd is onl- 
ine Greaicj Iziudon area. 


* -■f/- -£ : .- : - :f 

tStwary Supplement publishes classified advertisements 

•• 





Other, Categories 


scant 


Books and Prints 
Literary 
Typing Services 
Personal. ' 

For Side And Wanted 
Exhibitions' 


-j-'l': , ' Galleries & F 

■§/- a itlhe Yhilrrimti 


Lectures 
Educational Courses 

Stamp Collecting } 
Objets d’Art 

Coin add Medal Collecting 
Christmas Cards : 


a iO/0, box pUmbers |2s. . - J • ; 

rinihitrih inch.'. . 


Please fill in the form below, in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it .to the address below. 


NAME. 


.ADDRESS. 


COPY- 


: ^ CtASSlFiCATION REQUIRED. 


ISSUE DATE/S. 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TO : 

Xlasslflcd Advertisement Dept., The Times Literary Supplement, Printing House Square, 
London, EiG4 Tel. 01-236 2000 ext.280. k. 









